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PREFACE 


SEVERAL years ago Dr. Charters asked the faculty of Stephens 
College what would be left of the curriculum if each teacher 
taught only what his students would be expected to remember 
all their lives. This book has been written in answer to that 
challenge. 

Since I first asked myself what should be lasting values for 
the student of literature, two points have stood out with ever- 
increasing clearness. The first is knowledge and understand- 
ing of the great classics. The second is knowledge of the stand- 
ards of literature, or, better, the ability to give an intelligent 
account of one’s literary likes and dislikes. These two aims I 
have tried to unite in this book; the method chosen and the 
reasons for my choice are discussed in the first chapter, and 
that discussion need not be repeated here. It may be worth 
while, however, to state that I have not lost sight of the orig- 
inal challenge. JI have consciously endeavored to include only 
those points that will help one to understand literature and 
hence to judge it intelligently. For this reason I have tried to 
keep away from theory as theory and to use it only as an aid 
to the appreciation of literature. For the same reason I have 
at times stated debatable points dogmatically. 

This volume makes no pretense to originality unless it be in 
arrangement and simplification of material. The theories put 
forward are in the main those generally accepted; there is 
hardly a point that cannot be traced to other books. Of these 
I am especially indebted to the #sthetic of Benedetto Croce. 
From it I gained for the first time a clear understanding of the 
synthesis of allart. Other obligations are recorded in the foot- 
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notes and in the references at the end of each chapter. Par- 
ticular pains have been taken to recognize the rights of all 
holders of copyright. If inadvertently there have been omis- 
sions of acknowledgments, these will be added in subsequent 
editions of the book. 

It is a pleasure to record these debts as well as more personal 
obligations. To Dr. W. W. Charters, of the University of 
Chicago, director of research at Stephens College, I am in- 
debted not only for the initial impulse to this work, but also for 
continued help throughout its preparation. To President 
James M. Wood, of Stephens College, I owe thanks for the 
freedom to develop a new subject-matter in my classes. Pro- 
fessor Robert Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Kenneth I. Brown, of Stephens College, have given 
me many valuable suggestions for the revision of the manu- 
script. Professor Carleton Brown, of New York University, 
Professor Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska, Pro- 
fessor Frances Foster, of Vassar College, and Professor Maria 
Tastevin, formerly of Vassar College, have read the book in the 
mimeographed form prepared for class use and have offered 
many helpful suggestions and comments. Dr. Patience Hag- 
gard, Miss Adah Peirce, and Miss Nellie Lee Holt have as- 
sisted me in teaching this material and have helped me to see 
how its weaknesses might be lessened and its good points 
strengthened. To my students in English II, however, I owe 
what is possibly the most real obligation. They have con- 
tested every point in the book and time and again have caused 
me to revise my opinions or the expression of them. Now that 
they have accepted this study of literature, I offer it to a larger 
audience. 


CoLuMBIA, Missouri 
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THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 
THE STANDARDS OF LITERATURE 


TuE love of literature is one of the oldest and most persistent 
traits of the human race. Long before there was a reading 
public, the minstrels sang of the deeds of heroes to the people 
who gathered round to hear their lays. When their children 
learned to make permanent records, they preserved these 
stories in the J/iad and the Odyssey, in Beowulf, Widsith, and 
the Eddas. As the race has grown old, this love of story and 
song has increased. Even to-day in America, in an age that 
likes to call itself practical and unromantic, the love of story is 
one of its most marked characteristics. On the train, at the 
railway station, in the subway, on the street corner, in the drug 
store, reading matter vies with tobacco and sweets in popular 
demand. There are scores of magazines of a literary nature, 
any one with a circulation in the thousands, while popular 
novels sell by the hundreds of thousands. Several weeklies are 
devoted exclusively to reviews and criticisms of books. Even 
when one buys a paper or magazine of a technical nature, the 
chances are that there is a story or poem tucked in among the 
directions about farming or housekeeping, religion or engineer- 
ing. For every one enjoys reading; every one likes a story. 
The child who is too little to read, begs for a tale; and the old 
man who is too weak to hold up his book, asks that it be read 
to him. The small boy reads when he ought to be studying his 
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lessons; the learned professor reads when he ought to be attend- 
ing a committee meeting. The sentimental young lady, and 
the practical young man, the convict in prison, all read. No 
matter what his social status, no matter what his profession, 
every human being craves some form of literature. 


I. Tue Test oF TIME 


Moreover, each person has certain standards by which he 
judges a book, and he pronounces it good or bad as it conforms 
or fails to conform to them. These standards differ very mark- 
edly: what one person calls “trash,” another may call “thrill- 
ing’; and what a third calls “interesting,” a fourth may pro- 
nounce ‘“‘stupid” or ‘‘dull.””. Why he calls any book “‘interest- 
ing,” or ‘‘stupid,” the average person would find it difficult to 
say. When called to account for his literary likes and dislikes, 
he is as much put to it as the Oxonian in the epigram, 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 


He knows there are a great number of books, long considered 
good books, which for that reason are studied as the “classics” 
of the language. But why these are considered good and how 
they are better than others, he cannot say. 

This indefiniteness as to what constitutes a good book leads 
one to ask, What are the standards for literature? By what 
right is it said that one book is good and another bad, or that 
one book is better than another? What are the bases of criti- 
cism? Is there any standard on which all may agree? 

As a matter of fact there is only one standard by which the 
quality of a book may be estimated, and that is the very one 
used by the average person: its interest, its popularity. A good 
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book, however, is not one that is liked for only a short period; 
it remains popular for a long time, and therefore it is said to 
live. A good book is one that is liked by all people, in all 
places, and at all times. 

Of course no book was ever good in the sense that it proved 
interesting to every individual in the world. The good book is 
liked by all types, all kinds of people. Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn are books for boys, as are the Nick Carter stories. 
Girls and grown-ups usually enjoy the adventures of Tom and 
Huck, and they do not usually care for those of Nick Carter; 
therefore, we say the first two are the better stories. A Child’s 
Garden of Verses, The Golden Age, and the stories of Peter 
Rabbit were written for children — children enjoy all three. 
Adults enjoy A Child’s Garden of Verses and The Golden Age; 
they do not take any pleasure in Peter Rabbit; therefore we say 
the Peter Rabbit books are not so good as the other two. More- 
over, a book that appeals to a small class of people only is not 
so good as a book that appeals to all classes. It does not matter 
if the small group is composed of a very select, very cultured 
people. Walter Savage Landor recognized that he appealed to 
such a group when he said, ‘‘I shall dine late, but the dining- 
room will be well lighted, the guests few and select; I neither 
am nor ever shall be popular.” But in these words he was say- 
ing that he could never be counted one of the greatest poets, 
for the truly great writer must appeal to all people. 

He must appeal also to the people of all places and of all 
countries as well. It seems absurd to say that a book should 
be liked in New York as well as in Chicago, for the differences 
between the two cities are so slight that what is popular in one 
would seem inevitably to be popular in the other. Such is not 
the case, however, in the theater. Plays that are successful in 
one city are frequently not successful in the other. But the 
play that is popular in both cities is probably the better play. 
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The book that can be enjoyed in England and America is 
greater than the book that can be appreciated in England 
alone. Goethe, Heine, Ibsen, and Tolstoi are not read only 
in Germany, Norway, and Russia. Dante is not a poet for 
Italians alone but for all people. Shakespeare would not be 
counted the world’s greatest writer if only the English found 
pleasure in his plays. He is liked by all people in all coun- 
tries. 

The great book must appeal to all times. Every one is 
familiar with the meteoric progress of the “‘best seller.” Two, 
three, or five hundred thousand copies are sold in one year, and 
the book is not heard of afterward. Twenty years ago David 
Harum was a “best seller’’; every one was telling how David 
managed the balky horse, or citing some other example of his 
homely wisdom. Nowadays few refer to the book, and few not 
of its generation have even heard of it. Since David Harum, 
The Calling of Dan Matthews and Freckles have come and gone. 
Yet Kipling’s Kim (1901), which was published about the time 
of David Harum, is still read. Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter 
(1850) is now a favorite, though it is fifty years older than 
Freckles. ‘The novels of Jane Austen and Sir Walter Scott are 
enjoyed after one hundred years, the plays of Shakespeare after 
three hundred years, the poems of Chaucer after five hundred 
years, the epics of Homer and the tragedies of Sophocles after 
two thousand years. A book may be very popular with the 
people of some special age because it reflects their interests, or 
takes up their immediate problems, and so it may become a 
“best seller”; but the book that is really good will be liked by 
all people, in all places, and at all times. 


II. UNIVERSALITY 


In any community of people, whether it be a small village ora 
great nation, two different kinds of traits may be distinguished. 
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There are first those traits which are peculiar to, and character- 
istic of, that community, and which assume different forms in 
other communities; for that reason we may call them variable 
traits. Nearly all customs and manners and a great part of 
language and religion, belong to this class of the variable 
traits. 

There are also other characteristics which are common to 
all human beings, and which remain the same in spite of dif- 
erences of manner, language, or religion. Chivalry, cour- 
age, disappointment, love, hate, these are the same in all 
people of all nations and of all times. Such traits we call uni- 
versal. 

Any book naturally reflects both kinds of traits. Hamlet re- 
flects Elizabethan England, its language, its customs, its modes 
of warfare, its disputes over child actors; it also reflects the 
universal man, his perplexity, indecision, and nobility of soul. 
In order to appeal to people of different ages and different races, 
a book must reflect primarily the universal rather than the vari- 
able traits. Such we find to be the case if we look at any of the 
great classics. Weare not interested either in Lear or Gdipus 
because he wore different clothes, spoke a different language, or 
worshiped a different god from ours. We like him because, 
under all those differences, he seems a man like ourselves with 
the same problems to solve and the same difficulties in solving 
them. Because a good book appeals to the universal traits of 
humanity, it is said to possess universality. 

In the case of any particular book, however, it is very diffi- 
cult to tell whether it reflects primarily variable or universal 
traits. In fact it is impossible to tell accurately until sufficient 
time has elapsed to give the critic perspective. It seems easy, 
for instance, to know that Shakespeare possesses universality, 
and we can see evidences of his genius even in his earliest writ- 
ings. Yet to one of his contemporaries, Greene, he was “‘an 
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upstart Crow”; and even the critic and poet, Dryden, writing 
fifty years after Shakespeare’s death, is hesitant in the expres- 
sion of his belief in Shakespeare’s supremacy. In comparing 
Shakespeare with Ben Jonson, Dryden says Shakespeare is 
‘at least his equal, perhaps his superior.” * 

We say, in reading Gidipus, King of Thebes, or King Lear, 
“The characters are human, they are like us.” The people who 
enjoy the novels of to-day feel that the characters in them are 
human, but will the people who live two hundred or two thou- 
sand years from now still feel that these characters are like 
themselves? Are the people who read The Forsyte Saga to-day 
pleased merely by the picture of themselves, their age, their 
customs, or has Galsworthy given a picture of universal human 
relationships? One of the magazines has been publishing the 
opinions of various critics as to what books of the present time 
will live a hundred years. One thinks that Romain Rolland’s 
Jean-Christophe will live, another, John Galsworthy’s The For- 
syte Saga, a third, Arnold Bennett’s tales of the Five Towns. 
Each critic has selected those works which seem to him to ap- 
peal to the universal. But critics may be mistaken. Critics 
thought Carlyle a barbarian, Keats a thin-skinned sensualist, 
and Tennyson a sentimental young fool. In other words we 
cannot say with certainty that a book has universality until it 
has stood the test of time. 

Universality is not the same as age. It is that quality in 
writing which appeals to the universal traits of humanity. It 
is a quality that may be possessed by a book written to-day as 
well as by the recognized masterpieces. The only accurate 
test of its presence, however, is the test of time. A book lives if 
it has universality; the proof that it has universality, is that it 
lives. 


« “An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” in Essays of John Dryden, selected and ed- 
ited by W. P. Ker, 1, 79. 
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III. Tue Laws or Literature 

Universality is like electricity; no one knows what it is, and 
it is defined solely in terms of its power. But like electricity 
some of its manifestations may be described. The books 
that have lived may be studied, their common characteristics 
picked out, and the “universal” traits discovered. It was in 
this way that Aristotle discovered the principles incorporated 
in his Poetics. We examined the plays of his time so wisely that 
his work is still studied for the principles of the drama. His 
practice has been that of all critics since his time. Finding the 
common traits of the books that have lived, they have formu- 
lated from them the so-called “laws” of literature. 

A Jaw in this sense is not a command or an order by which 
some practice becomes right or wrong. The laws of literature 
are like the laws of the natural sciences: statements of the usual 
phenomena, the common occurrences. It is a law, for instance, 
that pigs and horses walk on four feet and human beings walk 
on two. If by some strange cataclysm men should begin walk- 
ing on their hands, and in a thousand years all men walked on 
hands as well as feet, the law would be changed and would state 
that men, like pigs and horses, walk on four feet. In the same 
way the laws of literature represent merely inferences, hy- 
potheses drawn from study and comparison of books that have 
lived. No story or poem has ever been known to live which 
did not show imagination or which did not appeal to the emo- 
tions. Therefore, the law states that good literature must be 
the work of the imagination and that it must appeal to the 
emotions. 

Because these laws are only inferences, they are not absolute. 
The law itself may be incorrect in that it may be a false infer- 
ence from the known or available data. For instance, in the 
Renaissance the critics saw that the plays of the Greeks pos- 
sessed the power to live; they saw also that all the plays of the 
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Greeks were written in approximately the same form; they 
drew the conclusion that any play to be good must be written 
in that form. We know now that this inference is false, for the 
plays of Shakespeare, which possess an even greater degree of 
universality than do those of the Greeks, are not written in that 
form. Again, the laws of literature, being inferences from the 
past, cannot take into account the developments of the future. 
Aristotle knew nothing of a play with two plots and took no 
account of such a drama in his Poetics. Shakespeare proved 
that a play with several actions may make as permanent an ap- 
peal as a play with only one plot. 

The laws of literature, then, cannot be stated dogmatically; 
certain books have lived, and we try, by studying those books, 
to determine the characteristics that have given them lasting 
value. The conclusions may be wrong, but the method is, 
nevertheless, right. There is only one rule for determining the 
values of literature; namely, to study the books that have lived 
and from them to determine the laws of literature and the 
qualities of a writing that make it live. 


IV. MeEtTHopD oF STUDYING THE LAWS OF LITERATURE 


Though there is only one way to determine these values, 
there are several ways to study them. 

1. Specimens of prose and poetry may be studied and the 
good and bad points in them pointed out directly. This 
method has the advantage that the student gains an acquaint- 
ance with good books, and for that reason it is the plan usually 
followed in high school and college courses in literature. It has 
the disadvantage that the values of literature can be discussed 
only as they are illustrated in the particular writings being 
studied, and the student’s information about them is thus not 
well systematized. When he has finished his courses in liter- 
ature, he knows certain books, and he knows the history of the 
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period or the chief characteristics of a type or an author, but 
he does not have any definite standard by which he can evalu- 
ate other writings. 

2. The laws of literature as they have been determined by 
scholars and critics may be classified in a more or less complete 
and scientific system. When presented in this way they repre- 
sent the science of literary criticism and form a part of the more 
general study of esthetics, which is the science or theory of the 
fine arts. The objection to this plan of study is that the theory 
of literature is usually presented as an abstract science. It is 
separated from the direct study of literature and for that reason 
can be understood only by those who have broad knowledge of 
the arts. 

3. A third plan attempts to obtain the advantages of both 
of the others by following the method usually adopted in the 
study of the natural sciences. In chemistry or biology, for 
instance, the principles or laws of the subject, having been 
classified and arranged, are presented to the student in orderly, 
scientific form. As each principle is studied, the pupil is given 
concrete illustrations in the laboratory. So in the study of 
literature the laws or principles may be presented in an orderly 
fashion with illustrations of each principle. In this way the 
student will learn the laws of literature and at the same time 
increase his knowledge of the great writers. 

For this reason the third plan is the one adopted for this 
book. Since, however, the laws of all arts are fundamentally 
the same, and since it seems well to emphasize the kinship of 
literature and the other arts, the attempt is made to present 
not literary criticism alone, but simple esthetics, with emphasis 
on literature. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE THREE STAGES OF ART 


“Tt was, in short,” continued Goethe, “not in my line, as a poet, to strive to 
embody anything abstract. I received in my mind impressions, and those of a 
sensual, animated, charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just as a lively imagina- 
tion presented them; and I had, as a poet, nothing more to do than artistically to 
round off and elaborate such views and impressions, and by means of a lively 
representation so to bring them forward that others might receive the same im- 
pression in hearing or reading my representation of them.” 

ECKERMANN, Conversations of Goethe 


To evoke in oneself a feeling one has once experienced, and having evoked it in 
oneself, then, by means of movements, lines, colors, sounds, or forms expressed 
in words, so to transmit that feeling that others may experience the same feeling 
— this is the activity of art. 

Toxsto1, What is Art? 


In these two quotations Goethe and Tolstoi both emphasize the 
truth that art is a form of communication. Goethe wants to 
represent the impressions he has received “that others might 
receive the same impression.”’ Tolstoi says that artists should 
transmit a feeling “‘that others may experience the same feel- 
ing.” Through his art the artist communicates his experiences 
and feelings to others. 


I. THe STAGES oF ART 


In any form of communication three stages or phases may 
be distinguished. There is, first, the idea or impression to be 
communicated; second, the physical expression of that idea or 
impression; and third, the duplication of that idea in the mind 
of another. If Mary asks her mother for the apple on the table, 
there is first Mary’s idea that she wants the apple. She ex- 
presses this idea by saying to her mother, “I want an apple,” 
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and the mother knows then that Mary wants the apple. If 
Mary comes into the room where the baby is sleeping, the 
mother is afraid she will wake the baby; she puts her finger 
on her lips, and Mary is silent. In this case the mother com- 
municates her idea through a gesture. An idea may be ex- 
pressed through a shrug of the shoulders, a whistle, a raising 
of the eyebrow, a gesture, through any one of a number of 
ways, but whenever an idea is expressed the three stages may 
be distinguished. 

The same three stages may be easily distinguished in any 
work of art. The artist has an idea or impression which he 
represents or externalizes in some material way, in words if he 
is a poet, in colors if he is a painter; and the critic seeing this 
externalization duplicates in his own mind the intuition of the 
artist. Michelangelo has an intuition of the face and figure of 

“a young man; he carves this in marble; the critic looks at the 
statue of David and understands the idea of the artist. Mac- 
Dowell gets an impression from a wild rose; he puts that im- 
pression into a tune; and those who hear the tune receive a 
similar impression. Wordsworth hears a lark; it gives him 
certain thoughts; he writes these thoughts, and when we read 
his poem, To a Sky-Lark, we feel as he did. 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 
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There are, then, three stages of art: 

1. The intuition of the artist. 

2. The externalization of the artist’s intuition. 

3. The duplication of the artist’s intuition in the mind of the 
Critic. 


II. Tye ImportTANcE OF EACH STAGE 


Fach of these three stages is essential to art. That the first 
stage, the artist’s intuition, is necessary, hardly neecs com- 
ment; no one can paint a picture, play a sonata, or write a poem 
without knowing what he is doing. The musician must know 
what he is going to play before he puts his hands to the piano. 
The architect knows how the finished house is to look before 
the first dirt is dug for the foundation or even before the plans 
are drawn. ‘The painter knows what color he wants to make 
when he mixes his paints. The poet must have the word in 
mind before he can write it on paper. The work of art is 
merely a symbol of the idea in the poet’s mind. 

As a corollary it follows that art is conscious. The artist 
knows what he is doing. Examples to the contrary are happy 
accidents, but they are not art. If I spill ink on a piece of 
paper and it happens to take the shape of a beautiful pen and 
ink drawing, I am not on that account an artist, nor is my 
picture artistic. Ifa child, by putting his hands to the piano, 
happens to strike a very beautiful chord, he is not to be called a 
musician. In this element of consciousness lies the essential 
difference between nature and art. Ifa traveler in the moun- 
tains comes upon a field of wild flowers, its colors harmonizing 
with the white of the snow-capped peaks and the blue of the 
sky, he ascribes its beauty to nature. But if he finds the same 
flowers planted at the home of a friend so that the colors may 
be seen by the white of the mountains and the blue of the sky, 
the effect may be just as lovely as before, but this time he says 
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it is art, not nature. In the same way the grace of a child 
playing, or of an athlete running, belongs to the realm of 
nature, whereas the grace of the dancer imitating the child or 
the athlete belongs to the realm of art. 

The second stage, externalization, or the physical expression 
of an intuition, is commonly identified with art since it is the 
only phase in which art has material existence. When we 
speak of art, we think of pictures, statues, poems. More pro- 
perly an example of this stage is called a work of art. The 
material used by the artist in this physical representation is 
called his medium (plural, media), and the arts are named ac- 
cording to the media used. Shakespeare expressed his ideas in 
words, hence is called a poet. Michelangelo, expressing his 
intuitions in color through the medium of paints, is called a 
painter; when he carves them in stone or marble, he is called 
asculptor. Liszt is called a musician because he put his ideas 
in musical tones. Had he expressed them in stone, marble, 
wood, or brick, he would have been called an architect. Poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture are the five major 
arts. There are other minor arts, as dancing, acting, and ora- 
tory, but the present discussion will be limited to the major 
arts. 

That this second stage is necessary is obvious. The intui- 
tions that are not so externalized are lost irrevocably. Cole- 
ridge tells that he was busy writing Kubla Khan when he was 
interrupted by a gentleman on business from Porlock. When 
the caller had left, he could remember only a few scattered lines 
of his poem. What he had externalized in writing belongs to 
that small group of Coleridge’s writings which Stopford Brooke 
says is so precious it should be bound in pure gold. But what 
he had in his mind when the gentleman from Porlock inter- 
rupted his writing, the world will never know. Tennyson com- 
plained that some of his best verses escaped up the chimney. 
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Critics since his time have collected everything of Tennyson’s 
they can find, even the early versions he threw away and the 
poems he wanted suppressed, but those best verses, which 
Tennyson forgot before he externalized them, are gone forever. 
The third stage, the duplication of the intuition in the mind 
of the critic, is not less important though its necessity is less 
obvious. The artist, we grant, must have something in his 
mind before he can give that something physical existence in a 
painting, a poem, or a piece of statuary. But does a painting, 
poem, or statue fail to become art unless some one knows it and 
through it duplicates the idea of the artist? A great poem, we 
say, is a great poem, whether it is read or not. But is it? 
Suppose it had never been read? It would be just as great, we 
say, but it would not be recognized as such. In other words, it 
would be capable of producing the effect of art, but it could not 
be classed as art until it had produced that effect. The art 
process, therefore, is incomplete until the art is recognized. 
The pages of the Percy manuscript were being used to start 
fires when they were discovered by Bishop Percy. ‘The letters 
on the paper were just the same or better before that time be- 
cause the pages were less charred and therefore more legible. 
But they became art when they were read by Bishop Percy and 
recognized as poems of value. The manuscripts of the Old Eng- 
lish poems lay forgotten for centuries before they were brought 
to light and translated by scholars. Undoubtedly there were 
many other manuscripts equally valuable which were lost; 
some may be lying in dusty attics to-day. Arethey art? The 
Venus of Milo and the Hermes of Praxiteles lay for hundreds 
of years buried at Milo and Olympia. During that time they 
were counted as art because they had been seen and appre- 
ciated by critics who left records of them. But they were 
counted as lost art until they were discovered. Scholars had 
known for years that the tomb of King Tutankhamen was 
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somewhere in the Valley of the Kings; it probably appealed as 
art to the workmen who constructed it and to the people who 
viewed it, but it did not become art for us until it was exca- 
vated. A work of art does not have value as art until it is 
recognized and appreciated. 


III. Wuy THE SUBJECT IS NOT ART 


In this account of the stages of a work of art no mention has 
been made of the subject. The subject is a necessary prelimi- 
nary; itis not art. If we return for a minute to simpler forms 
of communication, the apple gives Mary an idea that she would 
like to eat it, but the apple is not an idea. The idea begins 
when Mary’s mind begins to react to the apple; it is expressed 
when Mary speaks to her mother, and understood when the 
mother hears what Mary has said. If Mary had not seen the 
apple, or if she had not been hungry, the apple would have had 
no part in Mary’s communications to her mother. 

Likewise in art the subject may be the cause or the occasion 
of a work of art, but the art itself begins with the intuition of 
the artist. We have used the example of the lark. When 
Wordsworth heard the lark, he thought of the contrast between 
the lark’s height in the heaven and its nest on the ground, and 
for him it was a type of “the wise who soar, but never roam.” 
Shelley hearing the skylark did not think of the nest at all; to 
him it was a “blithe spirit,” a spirit of gladness. 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 


Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then — as I am listening now. 
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Shakespeare thought of the song of the lark in connection 
with morning and love: 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus gins arise 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise, 
Arise, arise. 


To Meredith the lark sings the love of earth: 


For singing till his heaven fills, 

Tis love of earth that he instils, 

And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup, 

And he the wine which overflows 

To lift us with him as he goes: 

The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, 
He is, the hills, the human line, 

The meadows green, the fallows brown, 
The dreams of labour in the town; 

He sings the sap, the quickened veins; 
The wedding song of sun and rains 

He is, the dance of children, thanks 

Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks, 
And eye of violets while they breathe; 
All these the circling song will wreathe, 
And you shall hear the herb and tree, 
The better heart of men shall see, 
Shall feel celestially, as long 

As you crave nothing save the song.? 


William Ernest Henley, hearing a lark, thought of peace and 
hope in death: 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 
And from the west, 
Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 


t The Lark Ascending. 
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Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, grey city 
An influence luminous and serene, 
A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


The artist, Breton, on hearing the lark, painted a picture. A 
girl who has been reaping, stands with sickle in hand, head up- 
lifted, listening to the bird, a quiet wistful look on her face. 
The composer, Leschetizky, puts his idea of the lark into music, 
where alternate cadences express his conception of the continu- 
ous outpouring of the songs of two larks, the one answering the 
other. In each of these instances, the lark inspired the artist, 
but a lark does not necessarily inspire to art. Thousands of 
other people — farmers and tourists, school boys and girls, 
have heard the song of the lark and thought, ‘‘It’s a bird,” or 
“Tt’s a lark,” and nothing more. The lark itself is not artistic, 
but the ideas of the poet or painter about the lark are. The 
subject is necessary to inspire the artist, but art begins with the 


t Margarite Sorori. 
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ideas about the subject, or in other words with the intuition of 
the subject in the mind of the artist. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


IN the first chapter it was stated that all literature that lives is 
good. This does not mean, however, that every book that lives 
is good literature, for not all books are literature. Euclid’s 
geometry has lived almost as long as the plays of Sophocles and 
Euripides, but no one would refer to it as a good book in the 
sense one would refer to the plays of Sophocles or Euripides as 
good books. Euclid’s Elements is not literature, but science. 
It is not a difference of worth or age but of kind. The know- 
ledge of literature is of one kind, the knowledge of science is 
of another. Before the forms of knowledge are defined, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to review the various steps in all 
knowledge. 


J. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


The simplest form of knowledge, the first step in conscious- 
ness, is called sensation. If I hold out my hand to the fire to 
warm it, I have a sensation of temperature. When I hear a bird 
singing, I have the sensation of sound. If I smell a rose on the 
table, I have the sensation of smell. 

The second step in consciousness is called perception. When 
I hold out my hand to the fire, I not only get the feeling of 
warmth, but I know it is caused by the fire, and I know some- 
thing about the fire, that it is large or small, and that it is made 
of wood or coal. When I hear the song of a bird, or smell the 
fragrance of the rose, I know something about the bird making 
the sound and the flower from which the fragrance comes. 
This consciousness of the object that is causing the sensation 
is called perception. Sensation is a consciousness of some 
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quality of an object, as of warmth, sound, or smell. Percep- 
tion is a consciousness of the object itself. 

Sensation, as the name implies, is the direct work of the 
senses. Perception is the reaction of the mind to the evidence 
of the senses. If I hear a bird singing when I cannot see it at 
all and so get only the sensation of sound, my mind reacts to 
that sensation, and I perceive the sound is coming from a bird. 
Many sensations may be obtained from a single object; these 
are all contained in the perception. From a cherry I may have 
the sensation of sight, touch, smell, or taste. Having experi-. 
enced these sensations, I may perceive all of them from any 
single one. If I look at a cherry, I know how it feels, how 
it smells, and how it tastes. Sensation is so simple it does 
not admit of error; perception may be mistaken. On a dark 
night I hear a certain noise which sounds like the crying of 
ababy. Later the sound is repeated in a slightly different way, 
and I perceive itismade byacat. The error is not in the sensa- 
tion of sound, but in the perception of the object causing the 
sensation. 

Sensation and perception are obviously very closely related; 
in fact it is impossible for an adult to have sensation without 
perception. He cannot see, feel, hear, taste, or smell anything 
without forming some idea of the cause of that sensation. But 
though he cannot have the one without the other, he can very 
easily distinguish between the sense impression and the mind’s 
interpretation of that impression. 


II. ImacrInaTION 
Both sensation and perception are limited to objects physi- | 
cally present. Other forms of consciousness are not so limited. 
It is a midsummer day and there is no fire near. When I write 
the words about warming my hands at a fire, at once I have 
a picture of a fire blazing in an open grate, and I can feel again 
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the heat. When I hear a bird, even though I am in the house 
and cannot see out of the window, I have a mental picture of a 
brown thrush that has a nest on a branch of a tree. When I 
write about smelling a rose, I have a picture of a pink rose with 
a few green leaves, and I smell its fragrance. In other words, 
I can duplicate in my mind a sense impression I have once re- 
ceived even though there is no physical stimulus for it. This is 
called a mental image. An image isa mental reproduction of a 
sensation. The power by which images are formed is called the 
imagination. 

In image as in sensation, perception is inextricably mixed. 
Every one knows something about the object of which he has 
an image, just as he knows something of the object from which 
he receives a sensation. An image is not a duplication of a 
perception, however, for the reason that there may be as many 
images as there are sensations from an object; though there will 
be but one perception. To continue the example used before, 
if I write the word cherry, I may have an image of a cherry’s ap- 
pearance, its taste, its smell, or I may feel the texture of its skin. 
I may call up each of these images in turn. Each image is dif- 
ferent from the other just as each sensation is different from the 
other; the perception of the cherry remains the same no matter 
what image is before the mind. No one can have an image of a 
cherry without the percept: he knows it is a cherry of which he 
has the image. But an image is not a perception; it is a definite 
reproduction of some one sense impression that has been re- 
ceived from an object. 

An image, again, is not to be confused with recognition of a 
sense impression. Few people have images of smell; yet almost 
every one can identify smells. If one has an image of the ap- 
pearance of a rose, he can actually see that rose in his mind’s 
eye. He would not have an image if he merely recognized a 
rose when he saw one. 
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III. CoNcEPTION © 


The next stage of knowledge is the concept. Every grown 
person not only has ideas of the objects causing sensations, but 
he has also formed certain abstract ideas about them. I may 
warm my hand now and experience the sensation of heat, but 
T have experienced that sensation many times before. I have 
felt the heat from the sun, from a gas stove, from a burning 
candle, from a fire outdoors, from a furnace, and from hundreds 
of other sources. And from these I have conceived an idea of 
heat which is not necessarily the heat from any one of the 
sources mentioned. In the same way I have an idea of a rose 
which is not a red rose, pink rose, white rose, wild rose, moss 
rose, large rose, or small rose, but which includes them all. I 
have also an idea of a flower which includes the rose but is not a 
rose. Such an idea as of heat, rose, or flower is called a con- 
cept. A concept is an abstract idea. 

Nearly all the words in the language represent concepts. 
William James defines conception as ‘‘the function by which 
we thus identify a numerically distinct and permanent subject 
of discourse.”’? Any word is but a name of abstract character- 
istics or qualities. Green is any shade of green from the color 
of a pea to the deepest tone of the trees at night. Basket refers 
to any kind of basket, of any shape, any size, with or without 
handles. If we did not thus abstract certain qualities or charac- 
teristics whereby different objects may be combined under one 
name, we should have to have a different word for each object 
that was not just like another. Then, of course, no one would 
know all the words, and conversation would become impossible. 


IV. REASONING 
Analytically considered, a concept is the result of the com- 
parison and abstraction of certain qualities in a group of ob- 
1 The Principles of Psychology, 1, 461. -~ 
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jects or actions. I get the concept, warmth, by comparing the 
sensations I have from fire, candle, stove, sun, and furnace. I 
notice that there is a common element in all of them; I ab- 
stract that element from its surroundings and call it warmth. 
In calling an object a chair I have theoretically said it does not 
possess those characteristics that belong to the objects which 
are called stool, bench, divan, davenport, or couch, and I have 
recognized that it does possess the same properties as a rocker, 
armchair, wing-chair, swivel chair, platform rocker, Morris 
chair, or any of the many other articles which are called chair. 
That this process of comparison and abstraction is a rather 
complicated one becomes evident if one tries to define any word 
commonly used, as chair, warmth, or basket. 

As a matter of fact the mind does not consciously go through 
any such process in the case of common objects or usual words. 
The recognition of the concept to which a certain object be- 
longs is in most cases synonymous with the perception of the 
object. Ilook at a certain animal and call it cat, or pig, or dog, 
without apparently any mediate processes of thought whatso- 
ever. 

If, on the other hand, I cannot tell the class of an object at 
once, I must go through a mediate process to identify it. This 
process is called reasoning. If, for instance, I did not know a 
chair immediately, I might argue that it had a back and there- 
fore was not a stool, that it was a seat for only one person and 
therefore not a divan or davenport, that one could not lie 
down on it and therefore it was not a couch, and so I might 
come to the conclusion by reasoning that this article was a chair. 

There is no difference theoretically between the processes of 
mind when one identifies an object at a glance and when one 
identifies it as the result of argument, except that in one case 
the individual is conscious of the means by which he reaches 
his conclusion and in the other he is not. Both processes may 
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be called reasoning; in fact some people prefer to call the one 
conscious reasoning and the other unconscious reasoning. In 
general, however, the term reasoning is limited to the conscious 
processes of thought. Dewey defines reasoning as “‘that act of 
mind which recognizes those relations of any content of con- 
sciousness through which it has the meaning which it has, or is 
what it is.” ? 

In the case of the chair no one has to reason as to he name of 
so common an object. In other cases some have to reason while 
others do not. A farmer, for example, will recognize the dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle, Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, Shorthorn, 
and so on, at a glance, whereas to the city person it is a question 
of reasoning whether this cow is a Jersey or a Guernsey. In 
yet other cases the conclusion may be the result of reasoning 
for all people. It is hardly possible that any one ever knew at a 
glance that the square of the hypotenuse of a right triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. To 
reach the conclusion every one must reason about the relations 
of the two sides. 

Reasoning, being concerned with concepts, is not interested 
in individual objects but only in the relations between objects 
and the laws stating those relations. If one argues about the 
sides of a right triangle, he is not concerned with any particular 
right triangle, or even with the triangle itself, but only with the 
relation existing between the sides. When he has finished his 
argument, he can give as his conclusion the law which states 
what that relation is for any and every right triangle. Sim- 
ilarly, the person who reasons about a chair or a cow is not so 
much interested in the individual chair or cow as in its rela- 
tions to the entire class of chairs or cows and in the laws 
which determine what a chair is, or which state the character- 
istic marks of the breeds of cattle. 

t Psychology, p. 221. 
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V. INTUITIVE AND LocicAL KNOWLEDGE 

Sensation, perception, image, concept, and reasoning are the 
simple ways of acquiring knowledge. These five phases natu- 
rally divide into two groups. Sensation, perception, and image 
are alike in that all have to do with the concrete and the 
sensuous, with life as it is presented to us through the five 
senses. They give, therefore, immediate knowledge; one does 
not have to go through any mediate mental processes to call up 
mental pictures of a dear friend or to remember that it hurts to 
burn the hand on a red-hot stove. Knowledge of the sensuous 
is, also, knowledge of the individual. One cannot form an 
image of any good friend; one forms an image of some particular 
good friend. Itis always some individual hot stove that burns, 
not a concept of a hot stove. In so far as a concept is attained 
immediately, it is usually synonymous with perception and be- 
longs with this class of immediate knowledge. 

On the other hand the more difficult concepts and all forms 
of reasoning belong together in a separate group because they 
have to do with the abstract. They are interested not in in- 
dividual things but in the general relations between things and 
in the laws governing those relations. The knowledge ob- 
tained from them is mediate. 

The knowledge of the concrete and the individual which is 
obtained through sensation, perception, and imagination is 
called intuitive knowledge. The knowledge of laws and geneval 
relations between objects which is obtained through concepts 
and reasoning is called logical knowledge. 

Of the three sources of intuitive knowledge, sensation and 
perception are possible only when the objects concerned are im- 
mediately present in physical reality; they can be remembered 
only in the mental duplication of the physical reality, the image. 
For this reason intuitive knowledge is primarily knowledge of 
images, as logical knowledge is the knowledge of concepts. 
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All branches of knowledge fall into one or the other of these 
two classes according to their major interests. Mathematics, 
the natural sciences — biology, chemistry, physics, and geolozy 
— and philosophy are concerned primarily with laws and con- 
cepts; therefore they belong to the class of logical knowledge. 
The arts and history are concerned with the individual and for 
that reason belong to the class of intuitive knowledge. 

In biology, for instance, the student is interested in laws and 
concepts which he attains through reasoning. He studies a 
frog not to know anything about the individual frog, but to 
learn the ways in which all frogs are alike, the laws that govern 
the structure and organism of all frogs. When the course is 
ended, he retains certain images of the appearance of the frog, 
but these images are simply for the purpose of recalling to him 
certain concepts about any frog. 

In the arts the case is reversed. In Mark Twain’s story of 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, we are not 
at all interested in the genus frog, but we are very much in- 
terested in the individual frog that Jim Smiley taught to jump 
and to catch flies. 


Why, I’ve seen him set Dan’] Webster down here on this floor — 
Dan’l Webster was the name of the frog — and sing out, “Flies, 
Dan’l, Flies!”” and quicker’n you could wink, he’d spring straight 
up, and snake a fly off’n the counter there, and flop down on the floor 
again as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to scratching the side of his 
head with his hind foot as indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he’s been 
doin’ any more’n any frog might do. You never see a frog so modest 
and straight-for’ard as he was, for all he was so gifted. 


And when we have finished the story, we have no concepts 
about how far frogs jump, but we see the frog ‘“‘flop down on the 
floor again as solid as a gob of mud,” or we have an image of the 
frog trying to jump after he had been filled with quail shot. 
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‘Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of Dan’1, with his fore- 
paws just even with Dan’I, and I’ll give the word.” Then he says, 
“One — two — three — jump!” and him and the feller touched up 
the frogs from behind, and the new frog hopped off, but Dan’! give 
a heave, and hysted up his shoulders — so — like a Frenchman, but 
it wasn’t no use — he couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid asan 
anvil, and he couldn’t no more stir than if he was anchored out. 


' VI. INTUITIVE AND LoGICAL TREATMENT OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


The illustration of the biologist’s and the artist’s use of the 
frog shows that the distinction between logical and intuitive 
knowledge is not in the subject chosen but in the manner of 
treatment. Any subject may become matter for logical or 
intuitive knowledge. The four poems that follow may be 

studied for logical or for intuitive knowledge. 


O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O, stay and hear, your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low. 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’Tis not hereafter. 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure. 
In delay there lies no plenty; 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
. The higher he’s a-getting, 
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The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 
For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 
HERRICK, To the Virgins, To Make Much of Time 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 
HeErRIck, To Daffodils 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
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Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 
GrorcE MEreEpITH, Dirge in Woods 

Each poem taken by itself, read, and appreciated for itself, 
is an example of intuitive knowledge. But if we compare the 
four poems, we see that all deal with the brevity of life. We 
may notice, also, that they were written in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries, and thereby conclude that 
men have always been impressed with the shortness of life. We 
may remark that Herrick uses the same phase of the subject 
as Shakespeare, and ask whether Herrick had Shakespeare’s 
poem in mind when he wrote his verses. Or we may chance on 
Ronsard’s Sonnet pour Héléne with its conclusion, ‘‘ Gather to- 
day the roses of life,”’ and decide that Herrick’s poem is more 
like Ronsard’s than Shakespeare’s. All such knowledge, how- 
ever, is knowledge of the relations between the poems, logical 
knowledge. 

In the present book, as was explained in the first chapter, the 
attempt is made to state the laws governing the fine arts; in 
other words, this book uses the arts as a subject for logical 
knowledge. 

But if the arts may be used as subject for logical knowledge, 
philosophical concepts may also be used as the subjects for 
intuitive knowledge. Poetry is full of such philosophical state- 
ments. They are written not as scientific laws, but as apt sum- 
maries of the ideas portrayed through images. In other words 
they become examples of intuitive, not of logical knowledge. 
So Tennyson says, 
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this is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


and Browning asserts, 


God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world! 


But we do not ask Tennyson to prove that it is sadder to re- 
member happy things than never to have had any happiness to 
remember. We do not try to prove Browning wrong by listing 
all the things that are not right in the world. Yet we should 
demand proof if those two statements had been presented as 
philosophy, that is, as logical knowledge. They were not, and 
we accept them immediately as intuitive knowledge. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE KINDS OF IMAGES 


SINCE art belongs to the class of intuitive knowledge, which 
is concerned primarily with images, the study of images 
should be the foundation of all study of art. Images may be 
classified in several different ways, the simplest classification 
being the division according to the kinds of sensations involved 
in them. 


I. THe Kinps oF IMAGES 


Traditionally there are five senses and hence five kinds of 
images. Psychological investigation has proved that there 
are other sources of sensation and therefore other kinds of 
images. The most important, however, remain the images 
from the five senses plus motor images: 

Images of sights — or Visual images. 

Images of sounds — or Auditory images. 

Images of feelings of movement — or Motor images. 

Images of touches — or Tactile images. 

Images of tastes — or Gustatory images. 

Images of smells — or Olfactory images. 

Less usual images are those obtained (a) from sensations of 
pain, which may be dull or sharp; (5) from sensations of tem- 
perature, warmth or cold; (c) from the sense of equilibrium; 
and, (d) from organic sensations, hunger, thirst, nausea, suf- 
focation, respiration, cold in head, etc. 

Each of these classes may be subdivided. The table that 
follows is not supposed to be complete; it merely suggests the 
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variety of images. It has been compiled largely from Seashore, 
Introduction to Psychology’ and Titchener, An Outline of 
Psychology. The list of odors is found in Watson, Psychology, 
From the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. 


I. Visual Images. - 
A. Color. 
1. Hue — yellow, blue, or red. 
2. Value — light or dark. 
3. Intensity — vivid or dull. 
B. Brightness, or light and shade — the amount and dis- 
position of light and shade. 
C. Line. 
II. Auditory Images. 
A. Variations of all sounds. 
1. Quality. 

a. Pitch — high or low tone. 

b. Timbre — the characteristic tone quality of 
different instruments and voices, as of violin or 
piano. 

2. Loudness — loud or soft. 
3. Direction — sound in front, behind, at the sides, 
at a distance. 
4. Duration. 
B. Classification of sounds. 
1. Musical tones. 

a. Rhythm — regular recurrence of beat or 
accent. 

b. Melody — tune. 

c. Harmony — the agreement of musical sounds. 

2. Noises — rap, tap, flick, thud, rattle, patter, buzz, 
whirr, whining, scratch, snap, puff, pop, crack, etc. 
III. Motor Images. . 
A. Movement — walking, riding, eating, writing, singing, 
sewing. 
t Chaps. 0-vu. 2 Chap. m1. Hie) oh e 
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B. Resistance — grasping, pinching, plucking, biting, tread- 

ing, hand-shaking, weight of all kinds. 

C. Position — sitting, standing, all forms of posture. 

IV. Tactile Images. 

A. Contact — slight pressure from wood, metal, air, gas, 
fluids, wrinkling of skin, touching hair, any slight contact 
with surface of skin. 

. Intensityand extent of pressure—roughness, smoothness. 
Pressure and movement — hardness and softness, sticki- 
ness. 
. Pressure and pain — sharpness, bluntness. 
. Pressure and temperature — clamminess, wetness. 
V. Images of Taste. 
A. Pure sensations of taste. 
1. Sweet. 
2. Bitter. 
3. Sour. 
4coalt, 
B. Most of the tastes usually designated as such are com- 
binations of various sensations. 
VI. Images of Smells. 


ro Ob 


A. Fruit odors — fruits, wine, ethers, beeswax. 

B. Aromatic odors — spices, camphor, cloves, ginger, anise. 

C. Flower odors — flowers, vanilla. 

D. Musk odors — amber, musk. 

E. Leek odors—chlorine, iodine, hydrogen carbide, 
asafcetida. 

F. Burned odors — roast coffee, tobacco smoke, creosote. 

G. Hircine odors — caproic acid, cheese, sweat 

H. Foul odors — opium, laudanum, bugs. 

I, Nauseous odors — carrion flowers, feces. 


II. VisuaL IMAGES 
Of the three main factors in visual imagery, color, brightness, 
and line, color is the one most easily noticed by itself. From 
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the beginning of English poetry to the present time images of 
color abound. Chaucer says the jacket of the squire on the 
immortal trip to Canterbury was “‘embroidered like a meadow, 
all full of fresh flowers, white and red”’; the clerk liked books, 
‘“‘clad in black or red”; the beard of the Franklin was as 
“white as a daisy” while his girdle was ‘‘white as morning 
milk’’; the hose of the wife of Bath were of “fine scarlet red,” 
and the face of the Summoner was fiery red like the paintings 
of the cherubim. 

In Sir Gawain and the Green Knight the giant who came to 
challenge the knights of King Arthur was green. 


For he was clad all in green, with a straight coat, and a mantle 
above; all decked and lined with fur was the cloth and the hood that 
was thrown back from his locks and lay on his shoulders. Hose had 
he of the same green, and spurs of bright gold with silken fastenings 
richly worked; and all his vesture was verily green.... Even the 
steed on which he rode was'of the same hue, a green horse, great 
and strong, and hard to hold, with broidered bridle, meet for the 
rider. 

The knight was thus gaily dressed in green, his hair falling around 
his shoulders, on his breast hung a beard, as thick and green as a 
bush, and the beard and the hair of his head were clipped all round 
above his elbows.? 


In The Ancient Mariner the ice came floating by “as green 
as emerald,” and the water 


like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 


The leaves in Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind are “ yellow, and 
black, and pale, and hectic red.”’ Milton, in L’Allegro, notes 
the green hills and amber light of the sun. 


t Translated by Jessie L. Weston, p. 6. 
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Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light. 


Brightness, or the effect of light and shade, is commonly 
found in nature. It may be seen in the varying shades of dark 
green against a bright hillside. It is the effect obtained often 
at night when one can distinguish exactly neither the color nor 
the form of an object, but only vague bulk in varying shades of 
darkness. In many of Whistler’s sea pictures and in Corot’s 
landscapes we have this effect. No outlines are very clear; the 
design appears through varying tones of the same colors. Just 
such an effect is obtained by Shelley in the opening description 
of the Lines Written among the Euganean Hills. 


Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of Misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on — 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way, 

With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track; 
Whilst above the sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 
And behind the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail, and cord, and plank, 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’er-brimming deep; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity; 

And the dim low line before 

Of a dark and distant shore 

Still recedes, as ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 
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He is ever drifted on 
O’er the unreposing wave 
To the haven of the grave. 


The description of hell in Paradise Lost has the same vague- 
ness in varying tones of red. 


At once, as far as Angel’s ken, he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild. 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible 

Served onely to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed.! 


The element of line in visual imagery gives primarily definite 
form. Images which are distinguished by line imagery possess 
clear outlines and definite grouping of the objects. Sculpture 
is the best example of pure form. In Shelley’s description of 
the statue in Ozymandias the outlines are almost as clear and 
definite as in the original statue. 


I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert ... Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


T, 59-69. 
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In the opening stanzas of The Blessed Damozel, Rossetti uses 
color as well as line; the outlines of the picture, however, are 
especially clear. 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Ordinarily all the elements of visual imagery, color, light and 
shade, and line, are combined in one image as in this description 
from Meredith’s The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


Above green-flashing plunges of a weir, and shaken by the 
thunder below, lilies, golden and white, were swaying at anchor 
among the reeds. Meadow-sweet hung from the banks thick with 
weed and trailing bramble, and there also hung a daughter of earth. 
Her face was shaded by a broad straw hat with a flexible brim that 
left her lips and chin in the sun, and, sometimes nodding, sent forth 
a light of promising eyes. Across her shoulders, and behind, flowed 
large loose curls, brown in shadow, almost golden where the ray 
touched them. She was simply dressed, befitting decency and the 
season. On a closer inspection you might see that her lips were 
stained. This blooming young person was regaling on dewberries. 
... The little skylark went up above her, all song, to the smooth 
southern cloud lying along the blue: from a dewy copse dark over 
her nodding hat the blackbird fluted, calling to her with thrice mel- 
low note: the kingfisher flashed emerald out of green osiers: a bow- 
winged heron travelled aloft, seeking solitude: a boat slipped toward 
her, containing a dreamy youth; and still she plucked the fruit, and 
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ate, and mused, as if no fairy prince were invading her territories, 
and as if she wished not for one, or knew not her wishes. Sur- 
rounded by the green shaven meadows, the pastoral summer buzz, 
the weirfall’s thundering white, amid the breath and beauty of wild 
flowers, she was a bit of lovely human life in a fair setting; a terrible 
attraction.* 


III. Aupitory ImMAcEs 


Auditory imagery in literature recalls all the sounds of the 
world with the exception of music. Words cannot convey the 
agreeable succession of tones which we call music. No one 
could ever hum a melody from what he learned of it in a poem, 
but poetry can describe music, and it can represent variations 
in tones or the characteristic tones of different instruments. 
When Keats says the “‘silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide,”’? 
or when Milton speaks of ‘sonorous metal blowing martial 
sounds,” 3 we get the characteristic tone of the horn. Milton 
was very fond of music and some of the best descriptions of 
music come from his poems. 


There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced Quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.4 


And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 


* Chap. xIv. 2 The Eve of St. Agnes, stanza Iv. 
3 Paradise Lost, 1, 540. 4 Il Penseroso, 161-66. 
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That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 

His half-regained Eurydice.* 


Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders — such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed.? 


Thus they, 
Breathing united force with fixéd thought, 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes that charmed 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil.3 


In the poem, Jan Kubelik, Carl Sandburg describes the per- 
son making the music, then the image from the music. But he 
cannot give the sound of the music. 

Your bow swept over a string, and a long low note quivered to the air. 


(A mother of Bohemia sobs over a new child perfect learning to suck 
milk.) 


4 


Your bow ran fast over all the high strings fluttering and wild. 
(All the girls in Bohemia are laughing on a Sunday afternoon in the hills 
with their lovers.) 4 


With this exception, however, any sound of life may be found 
in poetry. In general the auditory images of literature are the 
common sounds of the world around us — the voices of people, 
the cries of animals, and all the many other sounds. One hears 
the agonized voice of David when his favorite son has been 
killed: ‘‘O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 5 

1 DL’ Allegro, 135-50. 2 Paradise Lost, 1, 549-54. 3 Ibid., 1, 559-62. 


4 From Chicago Poems. Reprinted by permission of Henry Holt and Company 
§ II Samuel, 18:33. Authorized Version. 
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Quite different is the exultant tone of the song of Moses and 
Miriam after the army of Pharaoh had been drowned in the 
Red Sea: 
I will sing unto the Lorn, for he hath triumphed gloriously: 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
The Lord is my strength and song, 
And he is become my salvation: 
This is my God, and I will praise him; 
My father’s God, and I will exalt him.” 


There is surely displeasure if not disgust in the voice of 
Moses when he remonstrates with the Lord for bringing him 
out into the wilderness where the responsibility for all the 
people of Israel lay heavily upon him, though, at the end, the 
tone changes to one of pleading. 


And Moses said unto the Lord, Wherefore hast thou evil entreated 
thy servant? and wherefore have I not found favour in thy sight, 
that thou layest the burden of all this people upon me? Have I 
conceived all this people? have I brought them forth, that thou 
shouldst say unto me, Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing-father 
carrieth the sucking child, unto the land which thou swarest unto 
their fathers? Whence should I have flesh to give unto all this 
people? for they weep unto me, saying, Give us flesh, that we may 
eat. Iam not able to bear all this people alone, because it is too 
heavy forme. And if thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, 
out of hand, if I have found favour in thy sight; and let me not see 
my wretchedness.? 


In the description from Richard Feverel, already quoted, 
Meredith sees the skylark, the kingfisher, and the heron, but he 
hears the hum of insects on that summer day, the thunder of 
the waterfall, and the blackbird fluting its “thrice mellow 
note.” In Shakespeare’s description of winter, one hears the 
hoot of the owl, the blowing of the wind, the hissing of the 


t Exodus, 15:1-2. The Modern Reader’s Bible, ed. R. G. Moulton. 
s Numbers, 11:11-15. The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
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roasted apples in the bowl, and last but not least the coughing 


of people in church. 


When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 
And Tom bears logs into the hall 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit, tu-who! 

A merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw 
And birds sit brooding in the snow 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit, tu-who! 

A merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


The nightingale joins with other birds in a welcome of spring 


in this song by Lyly. 


What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 
O ’tis the ravished nightingale. 
“Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu,” she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 


Brave prick-song! who is’t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 

Now at heaven’s gates she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 


Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note; 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing, 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring; 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring! 
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Milton brings in the cock who 


... with lively din 
Scatters the rear of Darkness thin.? 


And Chaucer gives us the proud cluck of Chanticleer as he calls 
his wives around him for a grain of corn.?, Even the “long and 
clamorous bray” of the ass is heard in Wordsworth’s poem.3 
Ariel sings of the cock and the dog in The Tempest, 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands, 
Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there, 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark! 
Bow-wow. 
The watch-dogs bark 
Bow-wow. 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer. 


Besides the sound of music, the voices of people, and the 
cries of animals, literature represents knocking, hammering, 
and all the other noises of life. The knocking at the door in 
Macbeth is heard as clearly by those who read the play as by 
those who hear it on the stage. The clanking of chains and the 
ringing of bells are probably the best remembered images of 
Dickens’s A Christmas Carol. 


But there was nothing on the back of the door, except the screws 
and nuts that held the knocker on; so he said, “Pooh, pooh!” and 
closed it with a bang. 

The sound resounded through the house like thunder. Every 
room above, and every cask in the wine-merchant’s cellars below, 
appeared to have a separate peal of echoes of its own. Scrooge was 


t Allegro, 49-50. ® The Nonne Preestes Tale, 4363-76. 
3 Peter Bell, part 1, 275. 
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not a man to be frightened by echoes. He fastened the door, and 
walked across the hall, and up the stairs: slowly too: trimming his 
candle as he went. ... As he threw his head back in the chair, his 
glance happened to rest upon a bell, a disused bell, that hung in the 
room, and communicated for some purpose now forgotten with a 
chamber in the highest story of the building. It was with great 
astonishment, and with a strange, inexplicable dread, that as he 
looked, he saw this bell begin to swing. It swung so softly in the 
outset that it scarcely made a sound; but soon it rang out loudly, and 
so did every bell in the house. 

This might have lasted half a minute, or a minute, but it seemed 
an hour. The bells ceased as they had begun, together. They were 
succeeded by a clanking noise, deep down below; as if some person 
were dragging a heavy chain over the casks in the wine-merchant’s 
cellar. Scrooge then remembered to have heard that ghosts in 
haunted houses were described as dragging chains. 

The cellar-door flew open with a booming sound, and then he 
heard the noise much louder, on the floors below; then coming up 
the stairs; then coming straight towards his door. 

“Tt’s humbug still!” said Scrooge. “I won’t believe it!’’? 


IV. Moror IMAGES 


In Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s A Musical Instrument, 
there are clear auditory images, but even more vivid motor 
images. We splash and paddle in the water with Pan, feel the 
tug as he tears the reed from the water, and we hack and hew 
at it “till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed to prove it 
fresh from the river.” 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


x Stave One. 
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He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river; 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 

With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 

Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


‘This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the river,) 

“The only way since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 
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In Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven, there is just as much 
motion as in A Musical Instrument. Were there are two dis- 
tinct movements, the uneven movements of fright, and the 
deliberate tread of the Almighty. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fied Him down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat — and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet — 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


Both Thompson and Mrs. Browning, however, seem restless 
beside the quiet dignity of the Psalmist. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors; and the King of glory shall come in.? 


It is said that Shelley loved to lie flat on his back in a boat 
and surrender himself to the joy of motion. Much the same 
joy is found in Byron’s famous address to the ocean in the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Byron, however, 
knows fear of the water as well as joy, though it is a “pleasing 
fear’’s 

And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward. From a boy 


I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 


i! Psalm 24, 7. Authorized Version. 
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Made them a terror — ’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here.? 


The glory of motion itself is celebrated by De Quincey in The 
English Mail Coach, where the feeling of riding is made clear 
through the changing sights of the ground as seen from the top 
of the coach. 


...Look at those turnpike gates; with what deferential hurry, 
with what an obedient start, they fly open at our approach! Look 
at that long line of carts and carters ahead, audaciously usurping 
the very crest of the road. Ah! traitors, they do not hear us as yet; 
but, as soon as the dreadful blast of our horn reaches them with 
proclamation of our approach, see with what frenzy of trepidation 
they fly to their horses’ heads, and deprecate our wrath by the 
precipitation of their crane-neck quarterings.? 


For perfect abandon to motor sensations, probably a baby 
ranks higher than any adult. When ababy yawns, every one in 
the room feels a sympathetic motion in his own jaws. And 
when a baby stretches his toes, we have pure poetry of motor 
abandon. Swinburne has caught just this in the second stanza 
of his Etude Réaliste. 

A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should Heaven see meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life’s untrodden brink 
A baby’s feet 


1 Stanza CLXXXIV. * Section the First. — The Glory of Motion, 
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V. TactILeE, OLFACTORY, AND GUSTATORY IMAGES 


Tactile, olfactory, and gustatory images are usually combined 
with visual images. We see what we touch, smell, or taste. 
In York’s description of Richard’s passage to the Tower, 
most readers see the king as he rides along, and they also feel the 
dust in his face. 
No joyful congue gave him his welcome home; 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head, 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 


The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 


Duncan receives both tactile and olfactory sensations on his 
arrival at the castle of Macbeth, 
This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.? 
Olfactory and auditory images are found in the opening lines of 
Twelfth Night, 
If music be the food of love, play on! 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again! It had a dying fall. 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 


It is again Shakespeare who reminds us that “‘lilies that fester 
smell far worse than weeds.” 3 One of the strongest as well as 
the most disagreeable of olfactory images in all literature is 
found in Spenser’s The Faerie Queene, when the Red Cross 
Knight fights the dragon, Error. 


t Richard the Second, V, 0, 29-36. ® Macbeth, I, v1, 76-78. 
3 Sonnet 94. 
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Therewith she spewd out of her filthie maw 

A floud of poyson horrible and blacke, 

Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw, 
Which stunck so vildly, that it forst him slacke 

His grasping hold, and from her turne him backe: 
Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 

With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke, 
And creeping sought way in the weedy gras: 

Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has. 


To escape the nausea of that passage we may turn to Tenny- 
son’s Maud, and feel the refreshing though faint breeze of 
morning while we hear the music of the flute and violin and 
smell the woodbine spices and the musk roses. 


I 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


I 
For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


Or 
All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. ? 


Or we may clear our nasal passages by some of Autolycus’ “per- 
fume for a lady’s chamber” in The Winter’s Tale. 
tJ, 1, Xx. * Part I, xxu, I, I, U1. 
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Lawn as white as driven snow; 
Cypress black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses; 
Masks for faces and for noses; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears; 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel; 

What maids lack from head to heel. 
Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry. 
Come buy. 


Smells of food are always associated with their taste. Even 
if one cannot taste the food in L’ Allegro, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 


Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of hearbs and other country messes, 


one ought to taste the “‘nut-brown ale” which comes with the 
stories at the end of the day. Much more vivid is the story of 
the Israelites when they had grown tired of the manna in the 
wilderness. 


Who shall give us flesh to eat? We remember the fish, which we 
did eat in Egypt for nought; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlick: but now our soul is dried 
away; there is nothing at all: we have nought save this manna to 
look to.* 


VI. Less Usvat ImaceEs 
Even the less usual images, as of pain, temperature, equilib- 
rium, hunger, thirst, nausea, are found in literature. Some of 
these have already come up in connection with other images. 
Others may be mentioned here. In Arnold Bennett’s The Old 
Wives’ Tale there is a very vivid description of the nausea of 
t Numbers 11, 4-6. The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
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Gerald Scales after he has satisfied one of the ambitions of his 
life by witnessing an execution, and in William de Morgan’s 
Somehow Good there are equally clear images of drowning. In 
The Ancient Mariner, the ship encounters both cold and heat, 
the heat being accompanied by thirst: 


And now there came both mist and snow 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
Thezice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around. 

It cracked and growled and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 


e e e e 


Allin a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea, 
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About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 


And some in dreams assured were 

Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


No one who has read Sartor Resartus will forget the heat of 
the day of Carlyle’s “spiritual baptism”: 


Full of such humor, and perhaps the miserablest man in the whole 
French Capital or Suburbs, was I, one sultry Dog-day, after much 
perambulation, toiling along the dirty little Rue Saint-Thomas de 
VEnfer, among civic rubbish enough, in a close atmosphere, and 
over pavements hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s Furnace; whereby doubt- 
less my spirits were little cheered; when, all at once, there rose a 
Thought in me, and I asked myself: “ What art thou afraid of? 
Wherefore, like a coward, dost thou forever pip and whimper, and 
go cowering and trembling? Despicable biped! what is the sum- 
total of the worst that lies before thee? Death? Well, Death; and 
say the pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil and Man may, 
will, or can do against thee! Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not 
suffer whatsoever it be; and, as a Child of Freedom, though outcast, 
trample Tophet itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let 
it come, then; I will meet it and defy it!” And as I so thought, 
there rushed like a stream of fire over my whole soul; and I shook 
base Fear away from me forever." 


VII. Tue PERSONAL EQUATION IN IMAGERY 


In this chapter no account has been taken of individual dif- 
* Book Il, chap. va. 
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ferences in the power of forming images. This power varies 
greatly with different people. Some form images of every- 
thing they read or hear; others form very few images. Again 
people differ in the kinds of images that come to their minds 
easily. One person may form largely visual images, another 
auditory, and a third motor images. Psychologists have 
studied the kinds of images used by most people and have 
found that the order of frequency is: 

z. Visual. 

2. Auditory. 

3. Motor. 

The images of smell and taste rank at the bottom. For this 
reason visual, auditory, and motor images predominate in 
literature, whereas those of taste and smell are rarely found. 
Here also we note individual differences. Some poets have 
certain images almost to the exclusion of others. Chaucer’s 
fondness for yellow has often been remarked as has Spenser’s 
liking for effects of light and shade. 

Images of all kinds are very clear in the poetry of Keats; 
there are few, if any, other writers whose works show so wide 
a range of very vivid images. For this reason the reader of 
Keats frequently has his attention drawn to the less usual 
images, tactile, olfactory, gustatory, and thermal, not be- 
cause these images are more abundant than the other kinds, 
but because they are comparatively rare in the work of other 
poets. 

There is the very clear tactile image in the opening lines of 
the sonnet, To Sleep: 

O soft embalmer of the still midnight, 
Shutting, with careful fingers and ne 
Our gloom-pleas’d eyes. ; ‘ 


Another occurs in Endymion, “‘her tender hands she dabbles, 
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on the cool and sluicy sands.” Even more vivid is the image 
of the beadsman sitting in the ashes. 


Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve.? 


Gustatory images dominate in the question asked of the dead 
poets in the Lines on the Mermaid Tavern. 


Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 
Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison? 


And one can almost taste the good things Porphyro set out on 
the table for the sleeping Madeline in The Eve of St. Agnes. 
The first lines contain, also, a very clear tactile image. 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 


Clear gustatory and olfactory images are found in the Ode to a 
Nightingale. 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


TI, 945-46. "8 The Eve of St. Agnes, stanza m1, ee Stanza xxx. 
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I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Images of temperature are also very common in all of Keats’s 
‘poems. ‘The best known and probably the most vivid is the 
one to be found in the opening description of The Eve of St. 
Agnes. In these stanzas notice the different ways Keats calls 
attention to the cold, the owl, the hare, the sheep, the beads- 
man’s fingers, his breath, and, last, the statues of the dead in 
the chapel. 


St. Agnes’ Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and white his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


t Stanzas I-10. 
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Robert Browning is essentially a poet of motor images. He 
seems to think in motor terms; when he wants to say twenty, 
he says, “I could count twenty such on twice your fingers.” 
The Lost Leader deserts the cause “‘just for a riband to stick 
in his coat.’”’ Abner notices the lilies David carried ‘‘just 
broken to twine round thy harp-strings.”’ * 

Even when Browning is giving a visual image, he uses motor 
terms to make the picture clear. In Evelyn Hope he says, 
“That is her book-shelf, this her bed,” but “She plucked that 
piece of geranium-flower,” the motor term. In the description 
of the convent in Andrea del Sarto the trees are ‘‘huddled” to- 
gether. In the poem about his old age, By the Fireside, he 
describes the coming of night, 


A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast. 


A similar description occurs in In a Gondola, 


The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets. 


In Home Thoughts, from Abroad, 


my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field. 


The description of the lady in I” a Gondola is almost entirely in 
motor terms except for the very clear tactile image at the end. 


Ah, the autumn day 
J, passing, saw you overhead! 
First, out a cloud of curtain blew, 
Then a sweet cry, and last came you — 
To catch your lory that must needs 
Escape just then, of all times then, 
To peck a tall plant’s fleecy seeds, 
And make me happiest of men. 


t Saul. 
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I scarce could breathe to see you reach 

So far back o’er the balcony 

To catch him ere he climbed too high 
Above you in the Smyrna peach, 

That quick the round smooth cord of gold, 
This coiled hair on your head, unrolled, 
Fell down you like a gorgeous snake 

The Roman girls were wont, of old, 

When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake 
To let lie curling o’er their bosoms. 


VIII. Conclusion 


The list of images in this chapter has been made long to show 
that all kinds of images are found in literature. Some critics 
have maintained that since the arts appeal through the eye and 
ear, they should appeal only to the eye andear. Inother words 
they claim that only auditory and visual images should be ob- 
tained from literature, images of motion, taste, smell, touch 
being inartistic. This argument, as we have seen, is false. 
Literature may use images of any kind. 

Again, this list of images proves that there is no distinction in 
art with regard to subject. In the second chapter the state- 
ment was made that art begins not with the subject but with 
the idea of the artist about the subject. This chapter shows 
that the artist may be inspired by any subject. Literature is 
not made up only of images of the beautiful, the delicate, and 
the refined. Moonlight and roses, sunsets and clouds — these 
are often falsely supposed to be the only proper subjects of art. 
Such images are found in art, but there are also found images of 
things far from delicate and refined: a red nose, a stench of 
vomit, the dry throat of extreme thirst. These are not images 
to please the super-refined person; yet they are found in writ- 
ings of Shakespeare, Spenser, and Coleridge. All is grist that 
comes to the mill of the artist. Any subject may be a subject 
of art. ° 
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CHAPTER V 
CLEARNESS AND FIDELITY OF IMAGES 


In the preceding chapter it was noted that people differ in 
their ability to recall various kinds of images. Any one person, 
moreover, is able to recall images with varying success. One 
scene is impressed on his mind, and he can recall it with great 
clearness any time he wishes; another he can recall vaguely or 
only when some special circumstance brings it to mind. Of 
one conversation he will remember every word; of another he 
will have only a general impression regarding the subject. 


I. THE VARIATIONS IN IMAGES 


Images differ in clearness, in fidelity, and in susceptibility to 
control. An image is clear if it is distinct. The clearest pos- 
sible image is as distinct as an actual sense impression. Such 
images are extremely rare, though there have always been 
people whose images possessed such vividness. Some musi- 
cians can hear the notes as clearly when looking at the score as 
when hearing them played on an instrument. Ordinarily an 
image is imperfectly clear. 

An image is faithful if it is an exact reproduction of the object 
or experience that caused it. Almost every one has remem- 
bered that a certain person had hair of a certain color, only to 
discover on second view that the hair was of quite a different 
color. Or one has a clear image of a person who is really un- 
dersized, as tall. Such images are clear though not faithful. 
Ordinarily, however, clearness and fidelity go hand in hand. 
The image that is clear will usually be faithfully remembered. 
In the image that is not clear, the elements remembered are 
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confused until the image becomes not faithful as well as not 
clear. 

Again, an image may or may not be easily susceptible to con- 
trol. One image may be recalled at any moment one wishes to 
do so; another may be recalled only when some special circum- 
stance arises to callit up. An odor, the sight of a special shade 
of some color, may serve to bring up vivid images of experiences 
one has vainly tried to remember. Some images one can hold 
as long as one wishes; others will stay but for a second. 

Artists vary in each of these respects. With an artist’s con- 
trol of his images, however, the critic is very little concerned. 
For if an artist cannot hold his images long enough to external- 
ize them, we do not know that he had them. Coleridge, it is 
true, lost the remainder of Kubla Khan when he was inter- 
rupted by the gentleman from Porlock, and Tennyson com- 
plained that many of his verses vanished up the chimney, but it 
is the exception when we know of such loss. 

‘The clearness and fidelity of an author’s images, on the other 
hand, are mirrored directly in his work. If the author does not 
have é clear or faithful image himself, he cannot leave a clear or 
faithful image in the mind of his reader. And since an author 
is remembered by the images he creates in the minds of others, 
the clearness and fidelity of his own images are vital to his life 
as an author. 


II. Tae Lack or FIDELITY 

There are two ways in which the fidelity of an image may be 
tested: (1) By its adherence to the particular scene or action 
which caused the image, (2) By its adherence to the general 
laws governing that scene and all others. Such adherence is 
usually called its conformity to natural laws or its truth to 
nature. A man’s friends and acquaintances judge his portrait 
by the first method, the world at large by the second. The 
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fidelity of most images has to be tested by their truth to nature, 
for obviously few people know the exact scenes or occasions of 
particular images. Moreover, such knowledge is not usually 
necessary; general knowledge of nature is sufficient for good 
judgment in most cases. ‘ 

For example, a picture shows a sea coast just after a ship 
has set sail. The vessel is well out in the water; the women on 
the sand are watching it as it recedes. A strong wind is blow- 
ing the hair back from the women’s faces, and their skirts 
stand out almost straight behind them. The apron one wo- 
man is wearing, however, is blown out in front of her! One 
does not need to have witnessed that special scene to realize its 
falsity, for every one knows that the wind does not blow in 
two directions at once. The picture is clear but not faithful. 

Goethe points out to Eckermann in the Conversations that 
the light in one of Rubens’s landscapes comes from two direc- 
tions. It is late afternoon, the reapers are going home; the 
light of the setting sun is in their faces, and the shadows of the 
trees extend in the same direction. ‘‘The figures throw their 
shadow into the picture, the clump of trees, on the other hand, 
throws its shadow towards the spectator! So we have the light 
from two opposite sides; but that’s really contrary to all 
nature.” * . 

It was lack of fidelity of a general nature that made Words- 
worth recognize the forgery of Macpherson’s so-called transla- 
tions from Ossian. The lines Wordsworth quotes are: 


The blue waves of Ullin roll in light. The green hills are covered 
with day. Trees shake their dusky heads in the breeze. Grey tor- 
rents pour their noisy streams. Two green hills with aged oaks 
surround a narrow plain. The blue course of a stream is there. 
On its banks stood Cairbar of Atha. His spear supports the king; 


t Eckermann, Conversations of Gocthe, April 18, 1827. Quoted by Lowes, 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry, p. 38. 
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the red eyes of his fear are sad. Cormac rises on his soul with all 
his ghastly wounds.* 


Wordsworth criticizes the passage in these words: 


Having had the good fortune to be born and reared in a moun- 
tainous country, from my very childhood I have felt the falsehood 
that pervades the volumes imposed upon the world under the name 
of Ossian. From what I saw with my own eyes, I knew that the 
imagery was spurious. In nature everything is distinct, yet nothing 
defined into absolute independent singleness. In Macpherson’s 
work it is exactly the reverse; everything (that is not stolen) is in 
this manner defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened, — yet nothing 
distinct. It will always be so when words are substituted for things.? 


Wordsworth is even more severe in his complaint of the lack 
of fidelity in the descriptions of Pope and Dryden: 


...A blind man, in the habit of attending accurately to descrip- 
tions casually dropped from the lips of those around him, might 
easily depict these appearances with more truth. Dryden’s lines 
are vague, bombastic, and senseless; those of Pope, though he had 
Homer to guide him, are throughout false and contradictory. The 
verses of Dryden, once highly celebrated, are forgotten; those of 
Pope still retain their hold upon public estimation, — nay, there is 
not a passage of descriptive poetry, which at this day finds so many 
and such ardent admirers. Strange to think of an enthusiast, as 
may have been the case with thousands, reciting those verses under 
the cope of a moonlight sky, without having his raptures in the least 
disturbed by a suspicion of their absurdity! 


The lines in question from Dryden are found in The Indian 
Emperor: 
All things are hush’d as Nature’s self lay dead; 


The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head. 
The little Birds in dreams their songs repeat, 


t Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 190, 
2 Ibid., p. 191. 3 [bid., pp. 185-86. 
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And sleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew sweat: 
Even Lust and Envy sleep; yet Love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 


In the criticism of Pope, Wordsworth has reference to the 
celebrated moonlight scene in The Iliad. 


The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er Heav’n’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver ev’ry mountain’s head; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimm’ring Xanthus with their rays: 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send. 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn? 


The scene as translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myers is by com- 
parison much more vivid because it is more faithful to nature 
and to Homer. 


But these with high hopes sate them all night along the highways 
of the battle, and their watchfires burned in multitude. Even as 
when in heaven the stars about the bright moon shine clear to see, 
when the air is windless, and all the peaks appear and the tall head- 


2 Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, pp. 185. 
9 Book vil, 685-708. 
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lands and glades, and from heaven breaketh open the infinite air, 
and all stars are seen, and the shepherd’s heart is glad; even in like 
multitude between the ships and the streams of Xanthos appeared 
the watchfires that the Trojans kindled in front of Ilios. A thou- 
sand fires burned in the plain and by the side of each sate fifty in the 
gleam of blazing fire. And the horses champed white barley and 
spelt, and standing by their chariots waited for the throned Dawn. 


III. Crear IMAGES oF VAGUE OBJECTS 


Clearness of images is not to be confused with absolute dis- 
tinctness of detail. A clear image of a scene that is vague or 
confused will necessarily present that vagueness or confusion. 
Chaucer gives such an image in The Hous of Fame. The poet 
has been carried by the eagle through the air to the House of 
Fame. As they near the place, the eagle asks if the poet does 
not hear the various sounds that come up from the earth. 


“The grete soun,” 
Quod he, ‘‘that rumbleth up and doun 
In Fames Hous, ful of tidynges, 
Bothe of fair speche and chidynges, 
And of fals and soth compouned. 
Herkne wel; hit is not rouned. 
Herestow not the grete swogh?” 
“Vis, pardee,” quod I, ‘‘wel y-nogh.” 
“And what soun is it lyk?”’ quod he. 
‘Peter! lyk beting of the see,” 
Quod I, ‘‘again the roches holowe, 
Whan tempest doth the shippes swalowe; 
And lat a man stonde, out of doute, 
A myle thens, and here hit route; 
Or elles lyke the last humblinge 
After the clappe of a thundringe, 
When Ioves hath the air y-bete; 
But hit doth me for fere swete.’’* 


In these lines Chaucer has given a clear image of a confused 
sound. In Shelley’s description of the wanderings of the mari- 
211, 1025-12. 7 
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ner in the Lines Written among the Euganean Hills, and in 
Milton’s description of Hell — both these passages were quoted 
in Chapter IV — there are clear descriptions of scenes that are 
vague. A very wonderful picture of this kind is Milton’s 
description of Death. 
The other Shape — 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either — black it stood as Night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 


And shook a dreadful dart: what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.t 


In each of the passages quoted or referred to, we have an 
image of something that is indefinite, vague, confused, or form- 
less, and in each case it is obvious that the author wanted to 
give just such animage. He himself had a clear image of the 
scene or sound in its vagueness or confusion. 


IV. Tue LAcK oF CLEARNESS 


Quite different is it when the author does not have a clear 
image in his own mind, and the image is on that account con- 
fused or vague. Such is the case in this sentence, which was 
used in a rhetoric text as an example of mixed metaphor, “Mr. 
Speaker, I smell a rat; I see him floating in the air; but mark 
you, sir, I will nip him in the bud.” Obviously the speaker of 
these words did not have a clear image. Obviously, also, he 
had a clear concept he wanted to express. He used the words 
of imagery to express his concept with little if any appreciation 
of the images themselves. 

In one of the letters to his son (Number 203) Chesterneld 
tells with disgust of a speaker in the House of Commons who 
asserted that the British had ‘‘the finest navy upon the face of 

t Paradise Lost, 11, 666-73. 
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the earth.” George Henry Lewes calls attention to a similar 
substitution of concept for image in Young’s Night Thoughts. 
The critic referred to is George Eliot. 


In Young’s Night Thoughts there are many examples of the 
pseudo-imaginative, betraying an utter want of steady Vision. 
Here is one — 


“His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl.’ 


“Pause for a moment,” remarks a critic, ‘‘to realise the image, and 
the monstrous absurdity of a man’s grasping the skies and hanging 
habitually suspended there, while he contemptuously bids the earth 
roll, warns you that no genuine feeling could have suggested so un- 
natural a conception.” It is obvious that if Young had imagined 
the position he assigned to the good man he would have seen its 
absurdity; instead of imagining, he allowed the vague, transient 
suggestion of half-nascent images to shape themselves in verse.? 


Alfred Noyes is cited by Mrs. Wilkinson in New Voices as a 
poet of confused images. 

“Now all the plains of Europe smoke with marching hooves of thunder, 

And through each ragged mountain-gorge the guns begin to gleam; 


And round a hundred cities where the women watch and wonder, 
The tramp of passing armies aches and faints into a dream.” 


This moves along very pleasantly and seems very good until we 
stop to analyze it. Analysis is cruel. But how can the plains of 
Europe “smoke” with “hooves”? And do hooves march like feet? 
And what are “hooves of thunder”? And why do the guns “‘ begin 
to” gleam? Is it not because Mr. Noyes needs three more sylla- 
bles to fill out the metrical scheme of the line? And how does the 
“tramp” of the armies “ache”? And is it emotionally honest to 
say that the tramp of armies “faints into a dream”? Is that the 
effect it has on consciousness? The daily newspapers print many 
paragraphs that give a truer and more vivid idea of warfare and the 
passing armies than this stanza gives.? 


t The Principles of Success in Literature, Wt, 2. aP, 154. 
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Professor Barrett Wendell has pointed out a similar lack of 
clearness in an image of Paul Revere’s Ride. To quote his 
criticism from A Literary History of America: 


In the middle of this ballad, Longfellow describes Revere, waiting 
beyond the Charles River for a signal which was to be shown from 
the steeple of a Boston church: 


‘Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns!” 


At a distance of some two miles from the belfry in question, Revere 
first sees, as would naturally be the case, a gleam of light from it; 
but immediately afterwards he detects there, at this same distance, 
a second lamp. 


Longfellow had a clear idea of what was happening in the 
tower; he did not have a clear image of the belfry as it would 
appear to Paul Revere. And because it was not clear the image 
was not faithful. 
Even more confused are images from A Psalm of Life, 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us 
. Footprints on the sands of time; 


tP, 380. 
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Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


In this passage the concept is clear, so clear and so forceful that 
the stanzas have become household sayings, but the images are 
vague. In the stanza beginning ‘‘Lives of great men” there is 
only one image, that of the footprints on the sands of time. 
Professor Wendell in the volume quoted above objects to those 
footprints, ‘‘which so queerly mix up the beach of Robinson 
Crusoe with the unimpressionable contents of hour-glasses.”’ * 
This objection, however, does not seem justified. The phrase 
‘sands of time”’ is ordinarily used of the hour-glass, but there 
is no reason why Longfellow should not think of the sands of 
the seashore as the sands of time. The next stanza, however, 
gives trouble. ‘These footprints may be seen, says Longfellow, 
by ‘‘a forlorn and shipwrecked brother,” “‘sailing o’er life’s sol- 
emn main.” If aman is shipwrecked, how can he be sailing? 
And if he is thus sailing, how can he see the footprints? 
Moreover, in the first stanza the long seashore represents life, 
or time; in the second stanza the sea itself is life. 

In this passage, we repeat, the concept is clear. Moreover, 
the imagery is clear in that it is imagery commonly used in that 
way. Weare in the habit of thinking of life as a sea over which 
one sails to reach the other shore of eternity. We commonly 
speak of a man who is lonely or desolate as a shipwrecked man. 
We cannot but admit, however, that Longfellow in these pas- 
sages was using the common figures without having himself.a 
very clear image of the scene he described. 


V. Tue ImaceEs oF Crossinc THE Bar 
Death, like life, is a subject about which there has grown up a 
xP. 387. 
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number of different images. One of these is the comparison of 
death with a voyage from one country to another: a man sets 
sail from life, which he knows; and, crossing over the waters of 
death, lands in another country, which he does not know, the 
land of life after death. Quite different is the idea of the stories 
of the birth of Scyld* and Arthur. The soul comes from the 
unknown waters and lives for a time in the land of life; then it 
goes back to the unknown waters, as Tennyson has beautifully 
put it, “‘From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” ? A 
third figure compares life to a voyage from one country to an- 
other with Jesus or God as the Pilot. This figure is probably 
best known in the hymn, ‘‘Jesus, Savior, pilot me over life’s 
tempestuous sea.” 

These various images are confused in Tennyson’s Crossing the 
Bar. ‘The first of these, the idea that death is a body of water 
to be crossed, seems the idea in the first and third stanzas. 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


A person “‘puts out to sea” when he is going on a voyage, he 
“embarks” for another country. 

The second stanza seems to use the image of the sea as re- 
presenting the unknown from which the soul comes and to 
which it returns. The soul “which drew from out the bound- 
less deep,” is turning again home to the boundless deep. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
t Beowulf, 1-52. * The Passing of Arthur, 445. 
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When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


But the image is changed. A sea creature or a strange spirit of 
the sea may come to land and live in a strange country for a 
time, and then return home to its native waters, but for sucha 
return the picture is not that of “putting out to sea,” or of 
“embarking.” The true picture for such a departure is the 
one Tennyson has put into this stanza; the soul “turns again 
home.” It has been suggested as a way out of the difficulty, 
that “that which drew from out the boundless deep” is not the 
soul but the tide. If this interpretation is accepted there is no 
confusion in images in the first, second, and third stanzas, but 
the poem loses, thereby, what is for most people one of its 
richest suggestions. 
The fourth stanza is also confusing, 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


Is the “‘flood,” the same as the “‘boundless deep”? If so, it is 
“home”; then what matter how far one is carried init? Again 
what need of a pilot when one is home? ‘The ‘‘Pilot,” in 
Tennyson’s note is “That Divine and Unseen Who is always 
guiding us.”* But such a guide is needed in the strange 
country, not at home. In these last two lines Tennyson seems 
to have used the third image, that of life itself as a voyage, with 
a pilot who, though unseen, nevertheless guides and directs the 
course. The concept of the poem is clear, but the images clash. 
Tennyson in this poem, like Longfellow in A Psalm of Life, 
seems to have been using wording that was familiar, imagery 
that he had often heard used, without very clear images of the 
pictures those words represent. 
2 Tennyson, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, A Memoir, 1, 367. 
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The objection may be made that in Crossing the Bar the 
images are not confused but changed. This argument is a 
good one for it is always permissible for an author to change 
from one image to another provided each image is clear in it- 
self. In five lines of one speech Shakespeare uses several 
images, but each is distinct in itself; no one image is confused 
with another. 

Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Tennyson might have changed his images twenty times instead 
of three or four, provided each had been clear in his own mind 
so that there would have been no confusion. As it is, all his 
images are of the sea, and one is merged in the other until it is 
almost impossible to escape the conclusion that they were not 
clear in Tennyson’s mind. 

Compare for contrast the perfect clearness and fidelity of 
Tennyson’s images in these two stanzas from In Memoriam, 

Unwatch’d, the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 


Unloved, that beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away; 


Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 
Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer spice the humming air.? 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE REALITY OF CONTENT OF IMAGES 


ImacEs have been classified according to the kinds of sensations 
involved in them, as auditory, visual, motor, etc. In this 
chapter they will be classified according to their basis in fact, 
the reality of their content. 


I. PRODUCTIVE AND REPRODUCTIVE IMAGINATION 

Since images are only reproductions or copies of sensations, 
they are restricted to those sensations that have actually been 
experienced. <A person who is born color-blind does not know 
what color is. He will soon learn that people call by different 
names, effects that are to him only differences of light and 
shadow, but he has never experienced the sensation of color, 
and he does not know what color is. The man born blind can 
have no idea of the nature of light. He may be taught a great 
deal about light: he may understand the laws of the spectrum, 
the refraction of light, and the measurement of light waves, but 
he does not know what light is and therefore can have no image 
of light. In the same way the man born deaf may dream of 
music, but he does not know the sound of it, nor indeed does he 
know what sound is. 

The explorer Stefansson told in one of his lectures of living 
for a time on seal meat. When asked about its taste, he replied 
that it tasted like seal meat. This was not a facetious answer; 
the taste of any meat is not exactly like the taste of any other 
meat. Chicken tastes like chicken, not like pork. It tastes 
more like pork than it does like mutton, but a person who has 
never eaten chicken does not know the taste of chicken even 
though he has eaten pork. 
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The mind cannot invent sensations. It can, however, form 
new combinations of sensations from its images of sensations 
already experienced. Such new combinations are formed by 
the two processes of dissociation and association. An image of 
the head of a hawk is naturally associated with the body of a 
hawk, and the image of a man’s body is naturally associated 
with that of aman’s head. When, however, the Egyptian god, 
Horus, is described with the head of a hawk and the body of a 
man, the first image of the head of the hawk is dissociated from 
the image of the body of a hawk and associated anew with the 
body of aman. Thus a clear image is formed of something 
that has never been seen by new association of sensations that 
have been experienced. In the same way every one pictures 
persons and places he has never seen. ‘These images will not 
be true to the persons or places in question, for the faithful 
image cannot be formed until the physical sensation of actual 
sight has been experienced, but the images are nevertheless 
clear. 

This power to form new images from sensations once ex- 
perienced remains even after the power to receive those sensa- 
tions is lost. A blind man who has seen retains many images of 
sight and can combine them to make new pictures. The man 
who has heard will continue to hear images of sound and may 
make new combinations of sounds though he be stone-deaf. 
Milton saw his visions of heaven and hell after he had become 
blind, and Beethoven not only invented new melodies but con- 
ceived new harmonies after he had become deaf. Out of the 
images he had stored up while he could see or hear, each 
continued to form new images. 

Images which reproduce actual experiences are said to be the 
work of the reproductive imagination or the memory. Images 
of events or scenes which have not been experienced but have 
been produced by the mind through the processes of associa~ 
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tion and dissociation of elements of old images, are said to be 
the work of the productive imagination. 

The images formed by the productive imagination are of two 
classes: 

1. They may be images of possible experiences, experiences 
which might have taken place, or which are expected, but which 
have not taken place. The medical student has images of him- 
self taking a patient’s pulse or performing a serious operation. 
The bride has images of how she will look and what she will say 
when she visits the groom’s mother. Maud Muller has images 
of herself as the wife of the Judge, and the Judge has images of 
the life he did not lead in the country as a happy farmer, the 
husband of Maud. 

2. The images of the productive imagination may be images 
of impossible experiences, experiences that do not come in the 
sphere of natural law, and therefore it may be said they could 
not happen. ‘The image of Horus represents such an impos- 
sibility. Such images, being restricted by no law, may be of 
anything. One person imagines he lives in a coral house at the 
bottom of the sea; another imagines that he hears flowers talk- 
ing or that he can understand the language of birds and beasts. 
A third imagines supernatural beings, witches, ghosts, goblins, 
fairies, gnomes, phantoms of all kinds. To such images one 
gives what Coleridge calls a “‘ willing suspension of disbelief,” * 
and even though he knows there are no fairies or goblins, the 
image is nevertheless clear and distinct. 

Images, then, are of three classes: (1) Images of the actual, 
experiences that have happened; these are the work of the re- 
productive imagination; (2) Images of the possible, experi- 
ences that have not happened but which might happen; these 
are the work of the productive imagination; (3) Images of the 
impossible, experiences that could not happen; these are the 
work of the productive imagination. 

* Biographia Literaria, chap. x1v, ed. J. Shawcross, w, 6. 
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II. Equat VIVIDNESS OF ALL IMAGES 


The point that is important about the images of these classes 
is that they may all be equally clear and distinct. The images 
of actual experiences are not necessarily more vivid than the 
images of either of the other classes. With such images there is 
always the consciousness that the events did happen, and with 
the others the consciousness that the events did not or could 
not happen; but the images are not, on that account, more or 
less vivid. 

Few people can see clearly the clothes they wore one, two, or 
ten years ago, but they can see clearly the wood where 

... the faeries dance in a place apart, 


Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air.? 


And they can travel with Wordsworth through the air in a tiny 
boat: 


There’s something in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon; 
But through the clouds ll never float 
Until I have a little Boat, 

Shaped like the crescent-moon, 


And now I have a little Boat, 

In shape a very crescent-moon: 

Fast through the clouds my boat can sail; 
But if perchance your faith should fail, 
Look up — and you shall see me soon! ? 


To artists, therefore, the images of actual occurrences are not 
more vivid than the images of events that did not or could not 
happen. 

Lamb’s dream children in his essay by that name are just 
as real as Longfellow’s own children in The Children’s Hour. 
Shakespeare’s Ariel or Caliban, neither of whom could ever 

© Yeats, The Land of Heart’s Desire. 2 Peter Bell, Prologue. 
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have lived, are not more or less real than Cesar, a historical 
character to whose life Shakespeare’s play is in the main faith- 
ful; nor are they less real than Lear or Rosalind. Lear may- 
have lived as an early king of Britain, but for his life no authen- 
tic accounts survive, and for Rosalind no historical prototype 
has been discovered. In the passages noted below, some are ot - 
actual experiences, others are possible, others are impossible, 
but one image is not less clear than another. 

Wordsworth’s poem on the daffodils records an actual ex- 
perience, as may be seen by comparison of the poem with his 
sister’s record of the event: 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
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In her Journal for April 15, 1802, Dorothy Wordsworth 
gives this account of the discovery of the daffodils: 


A few primroses by the roadside — woodsorrel flower, the anem- 
one, scentless violets, strawberries, and that starry, yellow flower 
which Mrs. C. calls pile wort. When we were in the woods beyond 
Gowbarrow Park we saw a few daffodils close to the waterside. We 
fancied that the sea had floated the seeds ashore, and that the little 
colony had so sprung up. But as we went along there were more 
and yet more; and at last, under the boughs of the trees, we saw that 
there was a long belt of them along the shore, about the breadth of 
a country turnpike road. I never saw daffodils so beautiful. They 
grew among the mossy stones about and above them; some rested 
their heads upon these stones, as on a pillow, for weariness; and the 
rest tossed and reeled and danced, and seemed as if they verily 
laughed with the wind, that blew upon them over the lake; they 
looked so gay, ever glancing, ever changing. This wind blew 
directly over the lake to them. There was here and there a little 
knot, and a few stragglers higher up; but they were so few as not to 
disturb the simplicity, unity, and life of that one busy highway. We 
rested again and again. The bays were stormy, and we heard the 
waves at different distances, and in the middle of the water, like the 
sea... All was cheerless and gloomy, so we faced the storm.! 


Pater in The Child in the House is probably recalling his 
memories of the house in which he lived as a child: 


The old-fashioned, low wainscoting went round the rooms, and 
up the staircase with carved balusters and shadowy angles, landing 
half-way up at a broad window, with a swallow’s nest below the sill, 
and the blossom of an old pear-tree showing across it in late April, 
against the blue, below which the perfumed juice of the find of 
fallen fruit in autumn was so fresh. At the next turning came the 
closet which held on its deep shelves the best china. Little angel 
faces, and reedy flutings stood out round the fireplace of the chil- 
dren’s room. And on the top of the house, above the large attic, 


t Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. W. Knight, 1, 106. 
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where the white mice ran in the twilight — an infinite, unexplored 
wonderland of childish treasures, glass beads, empty scent-bottles 
still sweet, thrum of colored silks, among its lumber — a flat space of 
roof, railed round, gave a view of the neighboring steeples; for the 
house, as I said, stood near a great city, which sent up heavenwards, 
over the twisting weathervanes, not seldom, its beds of rolling cloud 
and smoke, touched with storm or sunshine.” 


These images are not more vivid than the images of the dance 
of the witches in Tam O’ Shanter: 


Tam saw an unco sight! 


Warlocks and witches in a dance: 
Nae cotillion, brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east, 
There sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 
A tousie tyke, black, grim and large, 
To gie them music was his charge: 
He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 
Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses; 
And, by some devilish cantraip sleight, 
Each in its cauld hand held a light: 
By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 
A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-airns; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape — 
Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 
Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-rusted; 
Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted; 
A garter which a babe had strangled; 
A knife a father’s throat had mangled — 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft — 
The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 
Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 


® Miscellaneous Studies, pp. 149-50. 
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Compare, also, the image of the spectre ship in The Ancient 
Mariner: 


There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 


At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could not laugh nor wail; 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blooa, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 


See! See! (I cried) she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel! 


The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was wellnigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 
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And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! : 
Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres! 


Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!” 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


Any image may be real and vivid. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that any image will seem real under any and all circum- 
stances. There are certain conditions which have to be ful- 
filled before an image be convincingly real. These conditions 
have been summed up in two laws, the law of preparation and 
the law of inner congruity. 
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III. Tue LAw or PREPARATION’ 


The law of preparation demands that we be prepared for the 
introduction of animage. In Tam O’ Shanter, for instance, we 
should not have found the witches real had Tam been a sober, 
upright citizen who came across them on his way to church one 
Sunday morning. As it is, Burns prepares us for the scene of 
the witches by telling, first, how Tam liked to stay at the Tavern 
when he ought to have been at home; how his wife had com- 
plained of his drunkenness, and had prophesied that some day 
the witches would get him. Then the poet goes on to tell that 
on this particular night Tam got very drunk, 


Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious! 


We are told that he set out for his drive home just at midnight, 
an awful night. The wind blew as if it would blow its last; the 
rain, thunder, and lightning made the night so terrible that, 


a child might understand, 
The Deil had business on his hand. 


Tam rode on, however, “despising wind, and rain, and fire,” 
but he began to be afraid, for he sang an old Scotch song 
and looked around him carefully ‘‘lest bogles catch him un- 
awares.” He neared the church where ghosts and owls cry out 
at night —a strip of country associated in his mind with va- 
rious horrors. 5 
By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d; 

And past the birks and meikle stane, 

Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 

And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 

Whare hunters fand the murder’d bairn; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Whare Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 


The storm began anew, and in thunder and lightning Tam saw 
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the church ablaze. Then, when we are ready to believe any- 
thing may happen, Tam sees the witches. 

In The Ancient Mariner, Coleridge tells the different signs 
that followed the coming of the albatross, and convinces us it is 
a bird of supernatural power before the first thing happens that 
is supernatural. Had we not been so convinced, the coming of 
the phantom ship would have found us unprepared, and we 
would call it impossible and unreal. As it is, we know it is im- 
possible, but we give it that ‘willing suspension of disbelief” 
and accept it for the time as real and possible. 

The law of preparation is most easily illustrated in the case of 
the impossible or supernatural, but it holds true of all images. 
In any book or in any poem the opening images prepare us for 
those that are to follow, and we expect only images of that kind. 
In the poem on the daffodils, had Wordsworth told us that he 
wandered lonely as a cloud that floats on high over vale and hill 
when all at once he saw a man beating his little daughter, we 
should not have been prepared for the image, and it would not 
have had the vividness of the image of the daffodils. 

Poe fails to prepare for the image in the last stanza of The 
Raven with the result that it seems unfaithful and untrue. 
And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, sfzJ is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; ~ 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor: 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore! 

One would expect the lamp to be on the table; the shadow of 
the raven would, then, fall on the wall rather than on the floor. 
When charged with this inconsistency, Poe claimed that he was 
thinking of a bracket candelabrum on the wall above the door 
and bust.’ With this explanation the image is faithful, but the 
preparation should be in the poem, not in a footnote. 

t Whitty, The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, p. 227. 
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In novels, plays, and narratives of all kinds the law of pre- 
paration demands that we be prepared for what any character 
is to do or say, even for the material things he is to use. In 
Brieux’s play, The Red Robe, one of the characters kills another 
with a paper-knife. Ordinarily a paper-knife is not a weapon 
with which one could commit murder, and the scene would be 
either puzzling or ludicrous, were not the audience prepared. 
Brieux effects this preparation early in the play by having one 
of the characters pick up the paper-knife to open a letter, and 
the following conversation ensues: 


“You have a strange paper-cutter.” 

“That? It is the knife-blade used in the murder of the fair 
Toulousaine at Bordeaux. Quitea weapon, eh? Ihad it made into 
a paper-cutter.” ! ies 


Attention is called to the paper-knife, also, just before the 
murder is committed when the knife is seized and then put 
down again. 

In Hamlet one of the most vivid scenes is that in which Ham- 
let, crying “A rat?” kills Polonius behind the arras. Had this 
scene occurred early in the play, at the time, for instance, when 
Hamlet is rather vaguely dissatisfied with conditions at court, 
before he has seen the ghost, it would have seemed unreal be- 
cause we should not be prepared for it. As it is, Hamlet has 
learned from the ghost of his father’s murder and by the de- 
vice of the play has proved the validity of the ghost’s confes- 
sion; moreover, he has been wanting a chance to kill the king. 
Earlier in the evening Hamlet had almost stabbed him but 
had desisted on finding him at his prayers. When he hears a 
cry from behind the arras, he thinks it is the king and thrusts 
his sword through the curtain. At this time we are prepared 
as we should not have been at the beginning of the play. 


« Translation of F. O. Reed in Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, first. 
series, pp. 486-87. | 
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IV. Tue LAw oF INNER CoNGRUITY 

The law of inner congruity demands that art be true to its 
own laws even when it is not true to the laws of nature. The 
law of inner congruity might be called the law of fitness. The 
image in any place must be the image that is fitting or suitable 
for that place. A ghost or a witch must behave as we expect a 
ghost or witch to behave; it must be the kind of ghost or witch 
we expect under those circumstances; and it must obey the 
laws of ghosts and witches. Had Tam, on looking up, seen the 
spectre ship of The Ancient Mariner there would have been no 
illusion, for that ship of horror and dread would have had no 
place in a jolly poem like Tam O'Shanter. The denizens of 
Dickens’s garrets, Bill Sikes and Scrooge, would not be fitting 
in the attic of Pater’s house, ‘“‘ where the white mice ran in the 
twilight.” The fairies of The Tempest would seem out of 
place in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, for Ariel belongs to a 
thoughtful, serious order of fairies longing for freedom from 
control of men, whereas Puck and Oberon are an irresponsible 
lot, who are free, but who find amusement in watching the 
antics of men. 

The laws of preparation and inner congruity are, as we have 
stated them, different laws concerning the two factors necessary 
for the vividness of images. In practice, however, they are 
normally used together, and often it is only in theory that we 
can distinguish them. That is congruous for which we are 
prepared; that seems incongruous for which we are not pre- 
pared. 

Carelessness about the laws of preparation and inner con- 
gruity is responsible for some of the mistaken ideas about the 
subjects of art. Any subject, as we have seen, may be a 
subject for art, but the use of that subject is artistic only if it 
follows the laws in question. The last stanza of The Lady of 
Shalott originally read as follows: 
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They crossed themselves, their stars they blest, 
Knight, minstrel, abbot, squire, and guest. 
There lay a parchment on her breast, 
That puzzled more than all the rest, 
The wellfed wits at Camelot. 
“The web was woven curiously, 
The charm is broken utterly, 
Draw near and fear not — this is I, 
The Lady of Shalott.’’! 


Tennyson changed it to read: 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “‘She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


Tennyson left out the phrase “wellfed wits” and substituted 
the word “‘knights,” not because wellfed wits are not poetic, 
but because the image of wellfed wits was incongruous in the 
stanza. 

Chaucer deliberately violates the laws of preparation and 
inner congruity for comic effect in his tale of Sir Thopas: 


And so bifel up-on a day, 

For sothe, as I yow telle may, 
Sir Thopas wolde out ryde; 

He worth upon his stede gray, 

And in his honde a launcegay, 
A long swerd by his syde. 


He priketh thurgh a fair forest, 
Ther-inne is many a wilde best, 
Ye, bothe bukke and hare; 


t Tennyson’s Poetical Works, ed. by Rolfe, Cambridge edition, p. 797. 
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His Iambeux were of quirboilly, 

His swerdes shethe of yvory, 
His helm of laton bright; 

His sadel was of rewel-boon, 

His brydel as the sonne shoon, 
Or as the mone light. 


His spere was of fyn cipress, 

That bodeth werre, and no-thing pees, 
The heed ful sharpe y-grounde; 

His stede was al dappel-gray, 

It gooth an ambel in the way 

Ful softely and rounde.? 


Sir Thopas is a brave knight; he is out with his long sword look- 
ing for adventure; the forest is full of wild beasts; but when 
we are expecting lions, leopards, wild boars, or even dragons, 
it is amusing to find only “bukke and hare.” And who can 
imagine a soldier in finest armor, who has promised to fight a 
giant, ambling off on a steed of dapple gray! 

It is not that bucks and hares are not artistic, or that a horse 
that prances is artistic and one that ambles is inartistic. A 
rabbit is just as good a subject for art as a dragon, an ambling 
steed as a prancing one. The rabbit and the ambling horse 
create the amusing effect Chaucer wanted them to create, not 
because they are inartistic, but because they are incongruous 
in these situations. 


V. Humor 
According to the opinion generally accepted, the violation of 
the laws of preparation and inner congruity is the source of all 
humor; in other words, humor consists in the recognition of an 
incongruity. The mind expects one thing as the obvious and 
fitting sequel to what has gone before, and it is surprised at 
t Lines 1938-46, 2065-76. 
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finding something quite different. There is nothing inherently 
funny in the fact that rabbits are found in woods or that a 
steed of dapple gray should amble, but it is amusing to be con- 
fronted with rabbits when one is expecting dragons and wild 
boars; and since a warrior is supposed to ride a prancing steed 
of midnight hue, it is disconcerting to find an ambling horse of 
dapple gray. 

This contrast between the actual and the norm or standard 
with which it is compared, however, is a work of the reason 
rather than the imagination. The weighing and balancing of 
qualities, the comparison of one thing with another is, we have 
found, typical of logical knowledge, not of intuitive. If one 
does not make this logical contrast, he finds no humor. In the 
tale of Sir Thopas, again, this was the case of the other mem- 
bers of the pilgrimage; there was nothing even interesting in 
the fact that rabbits were found in woods, and Chaucer had 
hardly begun on the second division of the poem when he was 
stopped by the Host, who said the company could not en- 
dure so stupid a tale. Literature and life are full of people 
who fail to see the joke because they do not know the standard, | 
or because they do not make the intellectual comparison ne- © 
cessary. 

All humor, thus, is essentially logical knowledge. For this 
reason it is almost entirely lacking in the greatest works of art. 
The poems of Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats are primarily serious. In the plays of Shakespeare 
there is a great deal of humor, but it is lacking in the high- 
est passages. Often it is introduced for the purpose of re- 
lief or contrast in the serious scenes, but the greatest speeches 
are the serious, not the humorous. In fact it is hard to find 
any very great passage that is also humorous. Mercutio’s 
dying speech gains in pathos from the forced gaiety of the 
words, even from the bad pun. 
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No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door; but, 
tis enough, ’twill serve. Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find 
meagraveman. Iam pepper’d, I warrant, for this world.* 


But it lacks entirely the loftiness to be found in the high serious- 
ness of Lear’s speech to Cordelia. 
Pray, do not mock me. 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less; 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful; for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me; 
For, as 1 am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.? 


There are, of course, many different forms the incongruity of 
humor may take. Miss Elizabeth Woodbridge, in her volume, 
The Drama, Its Law and Its Technique,’ has analyzed the two 
main sources of comic effect as follows: 

A. An incongruity purely conceptual. This class of comic 
effects includes all forms of wit, puns, irony, hyperbole, and 
double meanings. 

B. An incongruity partly conceptual and partly percep- 
tual. This class may be subdivided: 

(1) The perception of successive events. Here the contrast 
is between expectation and fulfilment as in the case of the man 
who sits on the floor when he expects to sit in a chair, or in the 
case of Orlando who finds he has been courting Rosalind when 
he thinks he has been courting a boy as Rosalind. To this 
class belongs farce, or low comedy, in which the humor lies 


t Romeo and Juliet, III, 1, 99-102. 2 King Lear, IV, vu, 59-70. 
3 Pp. 53-56. 
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in the absurdity of the situations in which the characters find 
themselves. 

(2) The perception of appearances simultaneous rather than 
successive. When contemplating the huge size of Falstaff one 
laughs because he compares Falstaff with his (mental) standard 
of anormal man. To this class belongs high comedy, or comedy 
of character, in which the humor lies in the kind of character 
one has. In the case of the man who sits on the floor when 
he thinks he is to sit in a chair, if one laughs at the awkward 
predicament of the man on the floor, it is farce, or low com- 
edy. If, on the contrary, one laughs not at the man on the 
floor, but at the person who pulls the chair from under him, 
it is high comedy, or comedy of character. 

Miss Woodbridge further distinguishes different attitudes of 
authors in viewing this last phase of comedy, the comedy of 
character. The author may be (1) neutral, (2) critical, or 
(3) sympathetic. The first class is rarely found. The humor 
of the second class tends to become a whip or a scourge in the 
hands of the author; through it he tries to correct the sins of 
society. In the third class this element is lacking, and we love 
the characters at the same time that we laugh at their faults. 
The humor of the second class, therefore, always verges on the 
satiric, while that of the third class verges on the pathetic. 
Jonson, Thackeray, and Meredith belong primarily to the 
group of writers of the second class; Shakespeare, Dickens, and 
George Eliot to that of the third. 


VI. ConcLusION 
Art like nature makes no difference in the vividness of images, 
between the actual, the possible, and that which the imagina- 
tion accepts as possible. Moreover, the value of the image to 
literature depends on its vividness, not on its truth to actual 
experience. This statement seems to contradict what was said 
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before about the fidelity of the images of literature, but it does 
not.. The artist may use any image which he may make real 
and vivid to his readers, whether it be of witches, or phantom 
ships, or ravens saying ‘‘nevermore.” He may have the wind 
blowing both from the east and the west, or the shadow thrown 
into the face of a light if he can make the image seem real. The 
difference in the cases cited is that the raven’s talking or the 
witches’ dancing is an obvious impossibility and is so accepted 
by the artist. As such he prepares for it. All he gives to 
it and all he asks for it is that “‘ willing suspension of disbelief” 
which every one gives his images of the impossible. In the case 
of the wind blowing in opposite directions, or the shadow going 
in the face of the light, the artist apparently did not recognize 
the impossibility of the image he created. If he did, he did 
nothing to prepare us for the fact. Therefore, those images 
rank not as images of the impossible, but as images of the pos- | 
sible which are not faithful. | 
Since vividness is not dependent on reality of content, a book 
is not to be counted good or bad, as it deals with events that are 
possible or impossible. Rather it is good or bad as the events 
seem possible or impossible, that is, as the images are vivid or 
not vivid. An account of an actual occurrence may seem less 
real because the image is not vivid, than an account of some 
event entirely fantastical. The test for literature, therefore, 
must not be whether the events could happen, but whether it 
seems as though they did happen. This difference has long 
been recognized and has been stated in many different ways. ' 
Aristotle’s statement of the law is, “The poet should prefer 
probable impossibilities to improbable possibilities.” * } 
In the case of the “probable impossibilities,” however, we 
should notice that a raven that talks seems probable more 
easily than shadows that fallin opposite directions. In the one 
* Poetics, Xx1v, 10, Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 95., 
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case the artist is merely going beyond nature, in giving the bird 
powers it does not possess which other animals do possess; in 
_the other case the artist is contradicting nature. This was also 
noticed by Aristotle, whose view is thus summed up by Pro- 
fessor Butcher, “In fashioning his material he [the poet] may 
_ transcend nature, but he may not contradict her; he must not 
_be disobedient to her habits and principles. He may recreate 
‘the actual, but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of reality, but it 
does not wantonly violate the laws which make the real world 
rational.” ? 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE FORMS OF THE PRODUCTIVE IMAGINATION 


ImacEs have been described as the work of the productive or of 
the reproductive imagination; the images of the reproductive 
imagination are copies of actual experiences, the images of the 
productive imagination represent experiences that have not 
been lived through but have been formed in the mind by new 
association of sensations actually experienced. There are three 
forms of the productive imagination: mechanical imagination, 
fancy, and creative imagination. 


I. THE MECHANICAL IMAGINATION 

Fancy and the creative imagination are closely allied but are 
sharply differentiated from the mechanical imagination. The 
difference lies in the way in which the new associations, and 
hence the new images, are formed. In mechanical imagination 
the mind consciously and deliberately seeks the new associa- 
tions and forms the new images. In fancy and creative imagi- 
nation the new associations are formed under stress of emotion; 
they come as the result of what is usually called an inspiration. 
In the example of Horus the image of the body of a man with 
the head of a hawk was consciously and deliberately formed; 
when Wordsworth calls the lark, “Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim 
of the sky,” the new associations of the lark with minstrels 
and pilgrims were not deliberately made because Wordsworth 
wished to make a new image; they came to him because of what 
he was feeling about the lark. Mechanical imagination is thus 
the product of the will; the creative imagination and fancy are 
the product of the emotions. 
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Mechanical imagination is commonly used by all people, 
especially by those in trades that are concerned with beauty in 
some form. A traveler in the West sees a spruce tree that he 
likes; he wonders how it would look on the grounds of his home 
in Massachusetts; he mentally transplants it and forms an 
image of the spruce among the elms and oaks already there. 
The gardener plants flowers and shrubs according to the image 
he has formed of the way they will look when they grow. The 
dressmaker decides to combine this waist with that skirt, or to 
put the trimming from that blouse on this one after forming 
mental images of the way they will look when thus com- 
bined. 

In literature images may be formed in the same way. Any 
young people can tell the common images in a motion picture: 
a train wreck, a race, a lover, a beautiful young girl, a scene of 
great poverty, one of great wealth; and can mechanically set 
out to form images for new pictures by making new combina- 
tions of these fundamental elements. 

James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field are two poets who 
have been accused of thus mechanically forming images. Each, 
it has been claimed, finding that he could gain popularity by 
the use of certain stock images, continued to manipulate those 
images to form new ones. Field wrote much about little chil- 
dren, especially those who had died. Riley’s subjects are 
nearly always old things or old people from the country, The 
Old Swimmin’ Hole, Old Fashioned Roses, The Old Trundle Bed, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s, An Old Sweetheart of Mine. 

The justice of this accusation that Field’s and Riley’s images 
were mechanically put together, is matter for discussion. Each 
author seems by his own words to have acknowledged the 
fault. “In my readings,”’ said Riley, ‘I had an opportunity 
to study and find out for myself what the public wants, and 
afterwards I would endeavor to use the knowledge gained in 
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my writing.” Field admitted much more for himself if we 
may believe the story in Reedy’s Mirror Pamphlets, 


Eugene Field turned his knack at verse to good account when he 
bent it to the task of “catching on” with the mothers. What he 
thought of his “play” was best expressed when he told a friend, on 
the street, in Chicago, “I’ve got to go home now and write some 
mother rot” — only the word wasn’t rot, but something much 
worse.” 


On the other hand the apparent sincerity of many of the 
images of these two poets makes it difficult to believe that all 
their images were thus trumped up mechanically. One of 
Field’s poems about the death of a child, Little Boy Blue, may 
be quoted in illustration. It is hardly a fair illustration, for it 
is one of Field’s best child poems, and others may be insin- 
cere though this be counted sincere; nevertheless it will do 
as an example. 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
‘And don’t you make any noise!” 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue — 

Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


* Quoted by Foerster, The Cambridge History of American Literature, m1, 61. 

2 William Marion Reedy, “The Eugene Field Myth,” The Mirror Pamphlets, 
vol. 11, no. 3, November, rg0r. JI am indebted to Miss M. M. Brashear of the 
University of Missouri, for this reference. _ 
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Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place — 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there.* 


If one were consciously trying to get together the elements for 
an image about the death of a small boy, he could not do better 
than Field has done in this poem. The toys of a dead child 
always seem to keep something of the personality of the child; 
to name them, and to give pictures of them as waiting for the 
child’s return, is surely not a difficult though a very effective 
image. If Field were thus consciously making this image, it is 
a work of the mechanical imagination. If, on the other hand, 
he were grieving over the death of some child and noticed one 
of the child’s toys lying on the floor, he might have had the 
image of the toys waiting for the touch and smile of the little 
boy. In this case the image is a new one, born of his feeling for 
the child, and it is the work of the creative imagination. 

Mechanical imagination can never produce a work of art. 
If one feels in Little Boy Blue that Field was merely writing 
“some mother rot,”’ the poem loses its significance and becomes 
a clever feat. To the real artist new images must come un- 
der stress of emotion; they cannot be willed. 


II. CREATIVE IMAGINATION AND FANCY 
Fancy and the creative imagination are alike in that the new 
images created by them are not the product of the will but 
are formed under stress of emotion. They differ in the truth 
of the images formed, or, better, in the truth of the likenesses 
involved in the images. 
t Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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When a new image is formed by the productive imagination, 
whether it be an image of the possible or the impossible, it is 
made, as we have seen, by the new combination of sensations 
already experienced, for the mind cannot invent new sensa- 
tions. In this combination of old sensations we commonly de- 
mand that there be a likeness between the things combined. 
In the image of Horus, for instance, one may easily associate 
the head of a hawk with the body of a man because one sees a 
likeness between a hawk andaman. The human soul has been 
represented as a man, a baby, a mouse, a butterfly, and a moth, 
but before the soul can truly be represented as any one of 
these, the person making the image must perceive some like- 
ness between the soul and the man, the child, or the moth. 
Moreover, we recognize differences in the degree of the likeness. 
The soul seems more like a butterfly than a mouse, more like a 
man than a butterfly ora mouse. The image which possesses 
the highest degree of likeness has the greatest degree of truth. 

In this difference in the degree of truth possessed by images 
lies the difference between fancy and the creative imagination. 
In fancy the likeness is one that pleases or startles by its apt- 
ness; it is a superficial likeness. In creative imagination the 
likeness shows a deep permanent resemblance; in this likeness 
the heart of the matter is reached, the reality underneath all 
superficial trappings. 

Wordsworth distinguishes between the two in his Preface to 
Poems (1815). What Wordsworth calls imagination is that phase 
of imagination which we have called the creative imagination. 


When the Imagination frames a comparison, if it does not strike 
on the first presentation, a sense of the truth of the likeness, from 
the moment that it is perceived, grows — and continues to grow — 
upon the mind; the resemblance depending less upon outline of form 
and feature, than upon expression and effect; less upon casual and 
outstanding, than upon inherent and internal, properties: moreover, 
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the images invariably modify each other. — The law under which the 
processes of Fancy are carried on is as capricious as the accidents of 
things, and the effects are surprising, playful, ludicrous, amusing, 
tender, or pathetic, as the objects happen to be appositely produced 
or fortunately combined. Fancy depends upon the rapidity and 
profusion with which she scatters her thoughts and images; trusting 
that their number, and the felicity with which they are linked to- 
gether, will make amends for the want of individual value: or she 
prides herself upon the curious subtilty and the successful elabora- 
tion with which she can detect their lurking affinities. If she can 
win you over to her purpose, and impart to you her feelings, she 
cares not how unstable or transitory may be her influence, knowing 
that it will not be out of her power to resume it upon an apt occa- 
sion. But the Imagination is conscious of an indestructible domin- 
ion; — the Soul may fall away from it, not being able to sustain its 
grandeur; but, if once felt and acknowledged, by no act of any 
other faculty of the mind can it be relaxed, impaired, or diminished. 
— Fancy is given to quicken and to beguile the temporal part of our 
nature, Imagination to incite and to support the eternal.? 


The difference between fancy and the creative imagination may 
be summed up in the statement that in fancy one is impressed 
by the cleverness of the likeness, in the creative imagination 
by its truth. 

In the Preface just quoted Wordsworth cites the two follow- 
ing passages from Lord Chesterfield and from Milton as ex- 
amples of fancy and creative imagination. The first is an in- 
dependent couplet; the second describes the sympathy of 
nature with man’s sin. 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 
They are the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 


Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin.? 


* Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, pp. 164-65. 
2 [bid., p. 165. 
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In both the associating idea is the same, the comparison of tears 
with dew or rain. In the first the likeness is casual, startling, 
capricious; it is a pleasant fancy that the dews are tears for the 
loss of the sun, but that is all. In the second passage, the idea 
that the sky wept over the sin of man, seems to emphasize the 
oneness of the universe; the fall of man will bring sorrow to all 
the world; nature grieves but cannot help. The comparison 
helps us to understand the unity of the world. It is creative 
imagination. . 

In Wordsworth’s poem to the daisy we have, as he himself 
says, the work of fancy. 


With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Daisy! again I talk to thee, 
For thou art worthy, 
Thou unassuming Common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 
Which Love makes for thee! 


Oft on the dappled turf at ease 

I sit, and play with similes, 

Loose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raising: 

And many a fond and idle name 

I give to thee, for praise or blame, 

As is the humor of the game, 
While I am gazing. 


A nun demure of lowly port; 

Or sprightly maiden, of Love’s court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations; 

A queen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling in a scanty vest; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best. 
Thy appellations. 
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A little cyclops, with one eye 

Staring to threaten and defy, 

That thought comes next — and instantly 
The freak is over, 

The shape will vanish — and behold 

A silver shield with boss of gold, 

That spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover! 


I see thee glittering from afar — 
And then thou art a pretty star; 
Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest; — 
May peace come never to his nest. 
Who shall reprove thee! 


Bright Flower! for by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent creature! 
That breath’st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou are wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature! 


Wordsworth here makes many comparisons, all of them 
capricious, pleasant, subtile, but they do not help us to any 
real understanding of life. But when he compares the old 
man in Resolution and Independence to a rock or sea-beast, he 
is using a real likeness; it is a work of creative imagination. 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 

Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

By what means it could thither come, and whence; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense: 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 

Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself; 
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Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead, 
Nor all asleep — in his extreme old age. 


° e . 


Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood, 
That heareth not the loud winds when fhey call, 
And moveth altogether, if it move at all. 


Wordsworth’s criticism of this passage is important. ‘‘The 
stone is endowed with something of the power of life to approxi- 
mate it to the sea-beast; and the sea-beast stripped of some of its 
vital qualities to assimilate it to the stone; which intermediate 
image is thus treated for the purpose of bringing the original 
image, that of the stone, to a nearer resemblance to the figure 
and condition of the aged Man; who is divested of so much of 
the indications of life and motion as to bring him to fhe point 
where the two objects unite and coalesce in just comparison.” * 
Romeo and Juliet illustrates all three kinds of imagination, 

though the majority of the images are fanciful. When Romeo 
is talking of Rosaline, he uses the mechanical imagination to 
express the love he did not really feel. 

Why, then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 

O anything, of nothing first create! 

O heavy lightness! serious vanity! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! 


Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is! 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 


When he first sees Juliet his fancy speaks 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 


As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.3 


Juliet is also fanciful in the speech in which she says Romeo will 
“Tie upon the wings of night, whiter than new snow on a raven’s 
back,”’ and when she says, 


* Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 160. 
2 J, 1, 182-88. 3 I, v, 46-48. 
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when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.t 


The really fanciful person in the play, however, and one of 
‘the best exponents of fancy in any literature is Mercutio. 


O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Over men’s noses as they lie asleep. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love; ' 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on curtsies straight; 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees; 
O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream.? 


But when Juliet says, 


Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night; 
It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens,3 


or when Romeo speaks to Balthasar in the tomb, 


The time and my intents are savage-wild, 
More fierce and more inexorable far 
Than empty tigers or the roaring sea,4 


the comparisons are less unusual than in the passages quoted 
earlier, but they contain greater truth. 

All the images of Romeo and Juliet, however, seem trivial 
when compared with some of the images of the later plays. 
We will pause for only two of these. The first is from the 


‘III, m1, 18-19, 21-35. #1, IV; 53-58) 70-74. 
3 II, m, 116-20. 4V, Ul, 37-30. 
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speech Othello makes to the sleeping Desdemona just before 
he kills her. 


Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d the rose 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither. 


The second is the mad Lear’s speech in the storm. 


I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children; 
You owe me no subscription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure.? 


No one could ever call these comparisons clever or startling; 
they are true. 


III. DIsTINCTION BETWEEN THE THREE FORMS 

The three forms of imagination shade into one another; the 
mechanical imagination in its higher forms approaches very 
near the creative imagination and fancy, and fancy approaches 
in its lower forms the mechanical imagination, and in its higher 
forms the creative imagination. It is often difficult to say 
which form of the imagination produced a certain image. But 
if the exact dividing line is hard to locate, the main divisions 
are clear; and if fancy may be confused with mechanical imagi- 
nation on the one hand and with creative imagination on the 
other, the poorest mechanical imagination could never be con- 
fused with creative imagination. The hut built by a journey- 
man cannot be confused with the Cathedral at Reims, the 
usual tombstone carving of a woman with the Venus of Milo, 

Othello, V, U1, 7-15. * King Lear, III, 11, 16-19. 
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nor the average newspaper verse with a great poem. The work 
of the mechanical imagination is never art; the work of the 
fancy is art, but not of a high order; the work of the creative 
imagination is the highest art. 

In general we call every image creative imagination unless 
we are impressed by the fact that it belongs to one of the other 
classes. In other words the images of fancy and the mechanical 
imagination call attention to themselves while those of the 
creative imagination do not. The images which the artist has 
put together mechanically seem labored to the critic who there- 
upon ceases toenjoy them. The images of fancy are so unusual 
as to startle one into paying attention to the images for them- 
selves, and one notes their cleverness, their wit, or their strange- 
ness. When Romeo talks of the “feather of lead” or “cold 
fire” the image is so forced as to seem unnatural; when Mer- 
cutio tells of Queen Mab, one naturally pauses to say “How 
clever!’ but when Othello compares Desdemona to the rose, 
one does not pay any attention to the comparison as such, 
it is lost sight of in the truth it reveals. 

The work of the fancy and the creative imagination may be 
said to comprise all art for very rarely does the reproductive 
imagination reach the sphere of art without the aid of one or the 
other. Wordsworth’s poem I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud has 
been quoted as an example of images that represent actual ex- 
perience. Note, however, that in making his images clear 
Wordsworth uses associations that were not a part of the scene 
itself. He begins by comparing himself to a “cloud that floats 
on high o’er vales and hills,” and the cloud shares some of 
Wordsworth’s feelings for it too is “lonely.” Again the daf- 
fodils are like ‘‘the stars that shine and twinkle on the milky 
way.” Most important, however, is the association of the daf- 
fodils with people; there is a “‘host”’ of them, they are “‘flutter- 
ing and dancing in the breeze.” Again they are “tossing their 
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heads in sprightly dance.” This assumption of personality by 
the daffodils is shared by the waves, which also “dance” and 
are gay though their glee is outdone by the daffodils. To these 
new associations the poem owes the greatest part of its charm. 
Therefore, it may be said that the poem is not so much a work 
of the reproductive imagination as a work of the productive 
imagination based on an actual memory. In very few poems 
is the image given just as remembered; the remembered image 
usually serves as a basis for the formation of new images. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE EMOTIONS, I 


THE preceding chapters have been devoted exclusively to the 
imaginative element in literature: the kinds of images, varia- 
tions in images, reality of content of images, and the forms of 
the productive imagination. The present chapter turns from 
the imagination to the emotions. 


I. DEPENDENCE OF EMOTIONS ON IMAGES 


-?The power to arouse the emotions is everywhere recognized 
as essential to art. That picture or song or statue which 
arouses the emotions is liked; the one which leaves them in- 
different is not considered good. De Quincey says that in 
this power to arouse the emotions lies the main function of 
literature. He names the two classes of writing which we have 
distinguished as the logical and the intuitive, the “literature of 
knowledge” and the “‘literature of power.” “The function 
of the first is — to teach; the function of the second is — to 
move.’* This emotional power, however, cannot be evolved 
by itself; it is a by-product of the imagination; emotions are 
aroused by images. 

Some psychologists hold that every sensation is accompanied 
by an emotion or feeling, that we cannot touch silk or the fur of 
a cat, for instance, without feeling that the touch is agreeable 
or disagreeable. Others say that although most sensations are 
accompanied by such feeling, there are neutral sensations which 
do not impress us as being either agreeable or disagreeable. 


* H. Darbyshire, De Quincey’s Literary Criticisms, p. 94. 
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But all psychologists concur that there can be no emotion or 
fecling without some foundation in sensation. If one is glad, 
he is glad because of something; if one hates, he hates some 
person or some thing. Laughter implies cause for laughter; 
grief, occasion for mourning. 

After a sensation that arouses an emotion has been experi- 
enced, the emotion may be aroused by the image of that sensa- 
tion as well as by the original sensation. Many a person who 
has received a slight, has become angrier as he relived the 
scene, than he was when he received the insult. Emotions may 
also be aroused by images of scenes that have not been person- 
ally experienced. If the man who has been insulted tells his 
wife about the affair, she may become angry from her image of 
the scene. In either case, however, the emotion is dependent 
on the sensation or on the duplication of the sensation in an 
image. 

Unless the experience is vivid either in actuality or in image, 
the emotion cannot be strong. The driver who is wondering 
if he has gasoline enough to get his car to the next station gets 
no great pleasure from the view. The man who is half asleep | 
during a concert cannot get keen enjoyment from the music. 
But even if an experience is felt keenly at the time, it can arouse 
no great pleasure in the future unless the image of it is clear and 
faithful. A view that is vaguely remembered will not arouse: 
the emotions stirred by the original scene. A person may en- 
joy a concert, but he receives no pleasure afterward if he can 
remember only that the concert was good. He will enjoy it in 
memory to the extent that he can hear it again in auditory 
images. A vague idea that he had seen daffodils by the water 
would not have given Wordsworth that joy in “the bliss of 
solitude’’; he had to see the daffodils clearly, as they stretched 
out by the lake, nodding their heads and dancing. 

In literature the same rules hold. The emotions aroused by 
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‘a poem are dependent on the images of the poem. In so far as 

they are clear and faithful, they arouse emotions that are 
clearly felt. In so far as they are vague and confused, they 
arouse emotions that are vague and confused. In so far as 
images are lacking, the emotions are also lacking. If Words- 
worth had merely said he saw some pretty daffodils by the 
lake, we should have no feeling about them. But Wordsworth 
gave a clear image of the daffodils, and therefore we feel glad 
as he did. It is because we have clear images that we suffer 
from the heat in The Ancient Mariner when 


every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot, 


and then feel the relief of rain: 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 


We sympathize with the Prisoner of Chillon because we too 
‘hear the waves break over the dungeon and feel the darkness of 
_the prison after his brother dies: 


For all was blank, and bleak, and grey, 
It was not night — it was not day, 

It was not even the dungeon-light 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness — without a place; 
There were no stars, no earth, no time, 
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No check, no change, no good, no crime — 
But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! * 


But we do not suffer from the filth, slime, or stench of the prison 
because Byron has not given vivid images of them. 

Emotion cannot be aroused by concepts. The words, happi- 
ness, love, joy, peace, do not arouse the corresponding emo- 
tions. One may talk or write about the beauty of happiness, 
or the desirability of being happy, without being happy at all. 
Tf one is to be happy, he must have some experience that makes 
him happy or must recall an image of such an experience. In 
literature, as in life, emotions are aroused only by images; they 
are not aroused by concepts. Portia’s speech about mercy in 
The Merchant of Venice is an example. 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above the sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.? 


This is an excellent speech on mercy, but it did not make Shy- 

lock merciful to Antonio, nor did it cause Gratiano or Antonio 

to be merciful to Shylock. Doubtless all three applauded the 

speech as Portia uttered it, but they did not put it into practice, 

because in none of them did it arouse the feeling of mercy. It 
% Lines 239-50. 2 TV, 1, 184-97. 
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does not arouse the feeling because it is primarily a statement 
of a concept about mercy. It does not give a single clear image 
that would call up the feeling of mercy. Therefore, though the 
speech makes every one think mercy must be a fine thing, it 
does not cause any one to be merciful. The emotion must be 
aroused by the image, not by the concept. 


II. INTENsitTy oF Emotions DEPENDENT ON SUCCESSION 
oF ImacEs 

Just as the vividness of an image depends partly on its as- 
sociation with other images, as we have seen in our study of the 
laws of preparation and inner congruity, so the intensity of an 
emotion depends partly on the emotions that have preceded it. 
A single image, no matter how vivid, cannot arouse a very 
great emotion. The laws of preparation and of inner congruity 
are in fact laws about emotions. An image is vivid if we are 
emotionally prepared for it; it seems incongruous if the emo- 
tions it arouses do not harmonize with the emotions that have 
already been aroused. It is when we are emotionally ready to 
believe in the supernatural that Burns introduces the dance of 
the witches in Tam O’Shanter, and Coleridge the phantom ship 
in The Ancient Mariner. The difficulty with Tennyson’s “ well- 
fed wits at Camelot”’ is that the emotions aroused by the image 
of wellfed wits are not in accord with those which have been 
aroused by the remainder of the poem, and hence they seem to 
clash. It is this definite clash of the emotions that Chaucer 
uses for comic purposes in the tale of Sr Thopas. 

In the dependence of emotion on a succession of images lies 
the inherent difficulty with all quotations from great poetry. 
A great emotion which has been gradually aroused through 
images reaches a climax in a few lines, and all the emotion of 
the poem seems concentrated in those lines. But if those lines 
are separated from the remainder of the poem, they at once 
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lose their power because they come as single images, not as 
the culminating point of a succession of images. 

Professor Neilson quotes this line from Webster’s The 
Duchess of Malfi as one of great intensity," 


Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young.? 


When read as a single line the sentence is almost commonplace; 
it has no emotional power whatever; but read in its context, it is 
startlingly poignant. The words are spoken by Ferdinand as 
he looks at the sister he had murdered, and as Professor Neil- 
son says, they give “‘in a flash an awful glimpse into the soul of 
the criminal at the very moment when remorse sets in.” 3 

These words of Othello also are weak when quoted by them- 
selves, 


'T think she stirs again: —no. What’s best to do? 
If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife. 
My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no wife.4 


But when they are read in the play they are almost too power- 
ful to be endured. Othello has just smothered Desdemona 
when Emilia knocks at the door. Othello hesitates to let her in 
lest she speak to his wife, and then as he says the words, “‘my 
wife,” he realizes for the first time that his wife is dead. 

One of the most moving lines in Macbeth is Macduft’s “He 
has no children,” when he hears that his wife and children have 
been killed by Macbeth; the deed is so horrible that no one who 
had a child could ever have committed it. When one is read- 
ing the play he feels all this horror, but if those four words are 
quoted without the context, they are without distinction. 

In the dependence of emotion on succession of images lies, 
also, the inherent weakness of all very short compositions, the 
short poem, the short story, the one-act play. Any composi- 


* Essentials of Poetry, p. 175. 3 IV, u, Mermaid Series, p. 212. 
3 Essentials of Poetry, p. 175. 4V, Il, 95-97. 
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tion to be great must arouse great emotions. Great emotions 
cannot be aroused by single images. Therefore the composi- 
tion must be long enough to contain a sufficient number of 
images to excite a high degree of emotion. 


III. Retrer or Emotions 

A person cannot continue feeling an emotion in great inten- 
sity for any length of time. The reader may become more and 
more frightened as in Tam O’ Shanter, for a few lines, but he 
could not continue to feel increasingly greater fright through a 
play of two hours or through a novel of several volumes. Even 
if the emotion is not felt intensely, it becomes monotonous after 
a certain length of time. The person who tries to be continu- 
ously amusing becomes a bore just as a diet of candy becomes 
nauseating. There must be relief. In every case the purpose 
of the relief scenes is the same; the mind is refreshed by the 
change in emotion in order that it may feel the original emo- 
tion more keenly. 

Relief takes different forms. Sometimes it is merely a scene 
of quiet and calm after a period of tenseness, as when Duncan 
and Banquo talk about the beauty of the castle of Macbeth 
after we have learned the plans of Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth for Duncan’s murder. The scene begins with Duncan’s 
saying “‘this castle hath a pleasant seat,” and continues with 
Banquo’s speech: 

This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved masonry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 


Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 
The air is delicate. 


t Macbeth, I, vi, 3-10. 
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Immediately after this interval of quiet we are thrown again 
into the broil of the murder, but these speeches give one a 
chance for a long breath in the midst of those preparations. 
Sometimes relief takes the form of a violent contrast of 
emotion. Shakespeare is audacious in his use of relief of this 
kind. He even puts a humorous scene in the middle of a 
tragic experience. In Macbeth when tension is at its highest, he 
introduces the drunken porter who thinks he is in hell. Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth have killed Duncan. His blood is still 
on their hands when there comes a knocking at the door: 
Lapy Macsetu: My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. (Knocking.) I hear a knocking 


At the south entry. Retire we to our chamber. 
A little water clears us of this deed; 


Hark! more knocking. 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

Macsetu: To know my deed, ’t were best not know myself. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst! 


Anxiety lest they be caught there is almost too great to be en- 
dured, and at just this time Shakespeare brings in the porter. 


Here’s a knocking, indeed! Ifa man were porter of hell-gate, he should 
have old turning the key. (Knocking.) Knock, knock, knock! Who’s 
there, i’ the name of Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer, that hanged himself 
on the expectation of plenty. Come in time; have napkins enow about 
you; here you'll sweat for’t....(Kmnocking.) Knock, knock; never at 
quiet! What are you? But this place is too cold for hell. Tl devil- 
porter it no further. I had thought to have let in some of all professions 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. (Knocking.) Anon, 
anon. I pray you, remember the porter. 


It is only a few minutes later that the murder is discovered and 
Macduff enters crying: 


O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee! 


© TT, u-m. 
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The change from comic to tragic is so sudden as to be startling, 
but the effect of the comic is to make the tragic more tragic. 

A third way of securing relief is that of introducing a con- 
trasting subject. This form is found most often in the use of a 
sub-plot which reflects and at the same time offers contrast to 
the main plot. When relief is wanted from the emotions of the 
main plot, attention may be turned to the sub-plot. Thus in 
King Lear the story of the king and his three daughters is con- 
trasted with the story of Gloucester and his two sons. In Much 
Ado About Nothing the main plot of Claudio and Hero is a little 
too serious for comedy, but its gravity is relieved by the sub-plot 
of Beatrice and Benedick. In As You Like It attention is 
centered in one scene on the love affairs of Orlando and Rosa- 
lind, in another on the banished Duke and his companions in 
the forest; again interest shifts to the difficulties between 
Silvius and Phebe, or to Touchstone’s courtship of Audrey. 
None of the emotions is very deep, and each plot serves as a 
relief to the others. 

In his use of relief scenes the artist is always guided by his 
sense for the inner congruity of the emotions he arouses. No 
other comic scene can be imagined that would be appropriate 
to the murder scene in Macbeth. Just so, the musician intro- 
duces slow movements to offer relief from quick time and loud 
notes to contrast with many soft ones. But the slow move- 
ment and the loud notes must harmonize with the remainder 
of the composition. 

The two great classes of plays, the Classic and Romantic, 
differ markedly in their use of relief. In the Classic type of 
play as determined by the Greeks, the only relief is of the first 
kind mentioned, that in which a more quiet or calm scene pro- 
vides relief from too great intensity. Frequently the emotion 
is said to be all of the same kind because the relief scenes rest 
the audience but do not distract attention from the main 
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action. But in the Romantic type of play as determined by 
Shakespeare, all the three kinds of relief are found: plot is re- 
lieved by sub-plot, tragedy by comedy, and intensity by calm. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION OF Emotions ACCORDING TO KIND 

Some emotions are obviously more closely kin than others. 
Joy, happiness, and gladness belong to one class of emotions 
whereas grief, sorrow, and despair belong to another. When it 
is a question of classifying emotions, however, many difficulties 
arise. One of the greatest of these is the lack of definiteness in 
the names of emotions. What one person calls gladness, an- 
other may call happiness, pleasure, or joy. So wide is the 
divergence that no matter what grouping of emotions is made, 
good authority may usually be found for a different classifica- 
tion. Nevertheless classifications are worth while because they 
show the wide variety of emotions. 

In this chapter three different classifications will be discussed 
briefly, (1) The kinds of emotions, (2) The intensity and dura- 
tion of the feeling aroused, (3) The rank of emotions. 

The simplest classification of the kinds of emotions divides 
them merely into the agreeable and the disagreeable, or the 
pleasant and the unpleasant, but such a classification is too 
slight to be of any service in the study of literature. Wundt, as 
quoted by Thorndike,’ would classify emotions according to 
the prominence in them of (1) Pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness; (2) Excitement or depression; (3) Tension or relief. In 
As You Like It, for instance, the emotions are more pleasant 
but less exciting and less tense than those of Othello. This 
classification while very stimulating for study is, likewise, too 
general to give much help to the student of literature. 

A much more suggestive, because more complete, classifica- 


*The Elements of Psychology, p. 77. Compare Woodworth, Psychology, pp. 
184-85. 
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tion is adapted from the “ Biological Classification of Feelings 
and Emotions,” in Mercier’s The Nervous System and the Mind, 
as condensed and simplified by Seashore in his Introduction to 
Psychology.* This list, it will be noted, contains only the in- 
dividual emotions; a similar list should be made for the social 
emotions, patriotism, benevolence, love of humanity, etc. 


A. Emotions initiated by the environment. 
I. Direct result of the sensation: light, color, tone, taste, 
smell, pressure, strain, cold, warmth, equilibrium, pain. 
II. Indirect result of the sensation. 
a. Feelings of antagonism against 


I. 


Overwhelming power: terror, desperation, re- 
signation, triumph, exultation, despair, hope. 


. Superior power: fear, courage, stubbornness, 


triumph, defeat, apprehension, distrust, re- 
bellion. 


. Equal power: hate, anger, revenge, patience, 


sulkiness, rage, fury, victory, mortification, 
contempt, scorn, irritation. 


b. Feelings of kindness toward 
1. Overwhelming power: veneration, awe, adora- 


4. 


tion, reverence. 


. Superior power: gratitude, devotion, admira+ 


tion, respect, loyalty, trust. 


. Equal power: liking, affection, attachment, 


gratitude, confidence, congratulation, jeal- 
ousy, fellow-suffering, anxiety. 
Inferior power: pity, attachment, liking, af- 
fection. . 


c. Feelings of repugnance: horror, abhorrence, dislike, 
disdain, loathing, contempt, disgust, distaste. 

d. Grievous feelings: anxiety, dread, alarm, relief, 
anguish, grief, sorrow, regret, melancholy. 


IP. 332 ff. 
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e. Joyous feelings: pleasurable anticipation, eager- 
ness, joy, disappointment, delight, gratification, 
elation. 
B. Emotions initiated by the individual. 
I. Logical feelings: doubt, belief, reasonableness, reality, 
unreality, interest. 

II. Feelings of effort: distraction, confusion, ease, abstrac- 
tion, clearness, alertness, freshness, contraction, effort, 
expansion. 

III. Feelings of abstract sense qualities: resistance, hard- 
ness, softness, elasticity. 

IV. Feelings of content and discontent. 

a. Activity exceeds outlet: desire, ennui, discontent. 

b. Outlet is proportional to activity: satisfaction, con- 
tentment. 

c. Activity has found outlet in excess: satiety, blasé- 
ness. 

V. Feelings of freedom and restraint: freedom, restraint, 
determination, prudence. 

VI. Feelings of power: power, ease, difficulty, impotence, 
pride, humility. 

VII. Feelings of success and failure: self-reliance, compla- 
cency, depression, despondency, aspiration, hesita- 
tion, indecision, timidity, premonition. 


Since all kinds of images are found in art, all kinds of emo- 
tions are also found. It would take a long time to give illustra- 
tions of each of these emotions, but the student will be inter- 
ested to review the passages illustrating images in Chapter IV 
and to name the emotion of each image. 


V. CLASSIFICATION OF EMoTIONS ACCORDING TO INTENSITY 

There are three names for emotions when they are grouped 
according to their intensity. A rather slight feeling of the 
agreeableness or the disagreeableness of an object is called a 
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feeling ora sentiment. When this feeling becomes so strong as 
to express itself markedly, it is called an emotion; when it is so 
strong as to be uncontrollable, it is called a passion. 

Sentiments are found in all literature. The sentiments form 
the foundation on which an author builds up the emotions or 
passions of his characters. It is the sentiment of curiosity 
which leads Rosalind and Celia to overhear the courtship of 
Phebe by Silvius in As You Like It. As they hear Silvius 
protest his love and Phebe scorn it, Rosalind’s sentiment of 
curiosity gives away to a brief emotion of pity for Silvius and 
contempt for Phebe. Under the influence of this emotion she 
advances and rebukes Phebe roundly in that speech which con- 
tains the famous lines: 


But, mistress, know yourself. Down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love; 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can; you are not for all markets. 

Cry the man mercy; love him; take his offer. 

Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer. 

So take her to thee, shepherd. Fare you well.! 


Again it is a very mild sentiment that prompts Rosalind to see 
the wrestling match in which Orlando overthrows more than 
his enemies, and after that Rosalind knows the emotion of love.? 
In contrasting the emotions and the passions we may say 
that in Shakespeare’s plays the emotions usually find their 
proper sphere in comedy and the passions in tragedy. Rosa- 
lind, Beatrice, Viola, all feel emotions, but with no one of them 
do the emotions become ungovernable. Rosalind, it is true, 
faints when she thinks Orlando has been killed, but never does 
her love rise to a passion. It might have done so, had there 
been occasion, but then the play could hardly have remained a 
comedy. In tragedy, however, the tragic element is supplied 
«III, v, 57-63. a7, u. 
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by passion. The love of Romeo and Juliet, the jealousy of 
Othello, the sense of ingratitude in Lear, all rise to such a point 
that they become ungovernable and thus produce tragic results. 

It is impossible to illustrate the emotions and passions in 
short selections because intensity of feeling depends, as we have 
seen, on the succession of images. The quotations that follow, 
therefore, can only indicate the emotion to those who know the 
entire plays. 

The change from emotion to passion in Romeo was almost in 
an instant. Romeo, though banished in Mantua, is enjoying a 
very pleasant sentiment at the thought of the good omen 
presaged by his dreams: 

If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 


And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts.* 


Just then he is met by Balthasar who tells him of Juliet’s 
death. Romeo’s resolution is quickly taken; he knows that he 
cannot live if Juliet be dead, but he says only: 


Is it even so? Then I defy you, stars! 


and later, 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
That he was consumed by passion is shown in his appearance, 
for Balthasar says: 


I do beseech you, sir, have patience. 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import — 
Some misadventure. 


In Othello, asin Romeo and Juliet, the effect of passion is made 
clear partly by what the character does and says, and partly 


* Romeo and Juliet, Y, 1, 1-5. 
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by what is said about him. At the crisis of the play Othello, in 
the passion of jealousy, strikes Desdemona and calls her 
“Devil” before a large gathering of people. When he is gone, 
Lodovico says: 

Is this the noble Moor whom our full Senate 


Call all in all sufficient? Is this the nature 
Whom passion could not shake?! 


The passion of Lear drives him mad though it cannot kill 
him. The height of his passion is reached in the storm when he 
defies the elements even as Romeo had defied the stars: 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage! Blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That makes ingrateful man!? 


In the novel and drama of recent years there has been a 
decided tendency for writers to study the serious emotions and 
sentiments rather than the passions. In the everyday life of 
everyday people there are comparatively few passions; the 
tendency to realism, therefore, is probably responsible for the 
relative neglect of the great passions. In Ibsen’s A Doll’s 
House Nora discovers that all her life with her husband has 
been a mistake in that she has only been a doll-wife to him, and 
she leaves him to learn of life for herself. But never does her 
feeling rise high enough to be called a passion. Helmer’s rage 
on discovering that his wife’s ignorance was about to put him 
in the hands of an unscrupulous person is for the time being 
ungovernable, but it is too short-lived to be called a passion. 


«IV, 1, 275-77. 1 King Lear, III, u, 1-9. 
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VI. CLASSIFICATION OF EmoTIoNS ACCORDING TO RANK 

Emotions may be classified again according to their rank 
into the higher and the lower emotions. Some emotions are 
universally recognized as noble, others as base. Greed is one of 
the lower emotions, love one of the higher. Love of humanity 
is, moreover, higher than love of woman. Any such classifica- 
tion is necessarily very indefinite; nevertheless certain large 
groupings may be distinguished clearly. The physical emo- 
tions are those which arise directly from, and as a consequence 
of, sensation. The disagreeable feeling from hunger, the satis- 
faction that comes from a good meal, the pleasure of a good 
massage or the smell of a rose, these are purely physical emo- 
tions. Distinctly higher are the emotions centering about the 
self or the individual, but not including physical satisfac- 
tions. Pride in one’s attainment is such an emotion. Love 
of a friend is another. These may be called personal, individ- 
ual, or selfish emotions. The highest group comprises those 
emotions that have no reference to any personal satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction; such is the feeling of the beauty of nature or the 
feeling of awe before the goodness of God. ‘These are imper- 
sonal or ideal emotions. 

The two higher groups of spiritual emotions merge one into 
the other and at times can hardly be distinguished. The feel- 
ing of the goodness of God, for instance, is frequently accom- 
panied by a very deep personal humility, and an individual 
triumph may become a victory forall mankind. But though the 
dividing line may be an intangible one in some cases, in most 
it is clear and distinct. The pride of owning a blooded horse is 
everywhere admitted a lower emotion than the joy at hearing 
the morning stars sing together. 

All the emotions of life are to be found in literature, and in 
these emotions there is the same relative gradation between 
high and low as in life. Rarely is the physical emotion made 
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the basis for an entire poem; it is usually introduced to aid in 
some selfish emotion. Keats writes of the “jellies soother than 
the creamy curd,” and ‘“‘lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon,” 
but these physical emotions are only a detail in the poem which 
has as its subject the selfish love of Porphyro and Madeline. 
Selfish emotions fill the major portion of literature just as they 
take up the greater part of life, and in literature as in life there 
is difficulty in distinguishing between the selfish and the ideal 
emotions. Landor, for example, was one of the most individ- 
ualistic of all men, and the verse On His Seventy-Fifth Birthday 
is typical of his individualism; yet it becomes almost an im- 
personal statement of the relation of man and life: 
I strove with none, for none was worth my strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 


I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


Othello begins as a man selfishly jealous of his wife and ends 
feeling himself an instrument of justice in the hands of the al- 
mighty powers: 
It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! — 
It is the cause. Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 


And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 


Oh, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! 


On the other hand the emotions of Beatrice in Much Ado About 
Nothing and Rosalind in As You Like It and Becky Sharp in 
Vanity Fair remain selfish; at no time do they rise to the 
rank of ideal emotion. And Blake’s Auguries of Innocence is 
clearly ideal without any of the selfish emotions: 

Othello, V, u, 1-6, 16-17. 
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To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 

Browning’s Saul is an excellent example of the gradation in 
rank of images. Saul was not willing to live for the physical 
pleasures of life, nor for the selfish; it was only when he was re- 
minded of the ideal that he overcame his melancholy and took 
up again the burdens of living. According to the story Saul 
had suffered for days in a fit of great depression, and the boy 
David was sent for to cheer him with his songs. David first 
sang of the physical joys, the songs of life and death, of work, 
of the family of men and animals, ending with this glad poem 
of physical joys of life: 

Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! No spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 
Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 
And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel, where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 
How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


Saul was roused from his lethargy by these songs but re- 
mained without any interest in life, ‘Death was past, life not 
come.” Then David began on the selfish joys, the eminence 
Saul had attained in his life, the fame of his great deeds that 
would live after his death: 


So the pen gives unborn generations their due and their part 
In thy being! Then, first of the mighty, thank God that thou art! 


With this reminder of his personal greatness, Saul resumed 
“his old motions and habitudes kingly”; he wiped his face, 
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smoothed his hair, and straightened his turban, but his head 
was still bent, his hand still slack. When David looked at him, 
he longed to help him but was conscious of his own weakness 
and helplessness. ‘Then he had a sudden inspiration of God’s 
power and God’s love of men. David would help Saul but 
could not; God could and would. 


Would I suffer for him that Ilove? So wouldst thou — so wilt thou! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown — 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death! 

As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 

He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most weak. 
Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shalt throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE EMOTIONS, II 


THROUGHOUT the discussion of emotions, emphasis has been 
laid on the similarity between the emotions of art and the emo- 
tions of life. There is a difference, however, between the emo- 
tions of literature and those of life. The audience at a theatre 
will watch an actor in a play take poison and die by slow 
degrees without trying to do anything to help him; they will 
sympathize with him; they feel pity or fear for him as they 
watch him die, but at the same time they enjoy that pity or 
fear, knowing that he is not actually dying. Had the same 
persons witnessed the suicide in life, one would have gone for 
a physician, another for a policeman, a third would have tried 
to stop the progress of the poison, a fourth might have sneaked 
away lest he be suspected of the crime, whereas those who just 
stood looking on, would have wept or wrung their hands or at 
least whispered about the cause or consequences. Every one 
would have done something. Moreover, no one would have 
enjoyed the spectacle. 

The two characteristics of the emotions of literature as 
contrasted with the emotions of life are: 

1. They do not arouse the same bodily reactions and im- 
pulses. One does not faint, nor wring his hands, nor offer 
help. Moreover, they are not complicated by any personal 
bias. |There is never the question, “How does this affect me?” 
On the contrary they are detached from all thought of causes 
and consequences so far as actual life is concerned. They are 
objectified in that they are separated from all ideas of reality 
and thus are felt and judged as purely disinterested emotions. 
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Therefore, they are called detached, depersonalized, or disin- 
terested emotions. 

2. The emotions of art are free from excessive pain. In life 
the'greatest heights of joy as well as sorrow are painful, but in 
art neither joy nor sorrow goes past the point at which it 
ceases to be enjoyed. 


I. THE DEPERSONALIZATION OF THE EMOTIONS OF ART 

The depersonalized or disinterested quality in the emotion 
of the critic of art finds its origin in the emotion of the artist. 
His emotion must become depersonalized or disinterested to 
be imaged, for the image involves objectivity. A good ex- 
ample may be seen in the case of anger. When one is angry, 
his eye flashes, his face is flushed, he feels hot, his breath 
comes fast and quick; frequently he is not able to talk be- 
cause of his rage; if he does talk, his tone is changed and his 
voice is thick. When the emotion is past, he may form an 
image of the cause of his anger or of himself as an angry man. 
If he recalls the image of the cause of the anger, the emotion will 
probably return with all its symptoms. If, however, he has 
an image of himself when angry, the anger is depersonalized. He 
can see how he looked when he was angry, he can hear how his 
voice sounded, and he can remember just what he said or wanted 
to say on that occasion. But he isnot himself angry. He may 
be ashamed of his behavior; he may be proud of it; or he may 
be amused at it. But in any case he has objectified his emo- 
tion; he has stepped outside of himself, as it were, and is view- 
ing his own feelings as he would those of another. 

The depersonalization of emotions is seen also in one’s 
images of himself as a child. One remembers just what he 
thought and how he behaved, but it is the image of himself as 
another person, and he views that image of his earlier self as 
disinterestedly as he would a character in a play. Deperson- 
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alization enters in every time one forms an image of himself. If 
one tries to picture himself as he was a month, a week, or even 
a minute ago, he must judge himself from the outside, and in 
doing so he depersonalizes his feelings; they become, for the 
time being at least, impersonal, disinterested. Thus it is that 
a person gets rid of his troubles by telling them, and a home- 
sick girl ceases to be homesick by writing home that she is very 
blue. 

The change from reality to image, thus, produces a shift in 
emphasis whereby the emotion loses to a certain extent its 
personal appeal and becomes disinterested, depersonalized. 
In the experience the emotion is master; if it is strong enough, 
it will force a man to do things which otherwise he would never 
consider doing. In the image the man is master, and he 
judges the emotion as an outsider. 

It is because of this depersonalization of the author that the 
reader never feels any sense of intrusion in reading even the 
most intimate details of an author’s emotions. When a man 
is in love with a woman, he is proverbially speechless in her 
presence; and at such times a third person is out of place. 
But when we read a poet’s expressions of love, we do not feel 
that we are out of place. 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not, — 
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The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 
SHELLEY, To —— 


The reason we do not feel out of place in overhearing such 
personal protestations of love is that to the poet himself the 
emotion was objectified. The poet, Shelley, is looking at the 
lover, Shelley. The poet writes of what the lover feels. 


II. Iwaces oF ArT ALWAYS PLEASANT © 


The emotions of art are always accompanied by a certain 
amount of pleasure. No matter what its subject, a work of 
art must produce pleasure in excess of pain. If it did not, it 
would not be a work of art, for no one would pay any atten- 
tion to it. No one would read a book or witness a play a 
second time if the sum total of its effect were more disagreeable 
than agreeable. Even the scenes that are painful are enjoyed. 
The critic suffers; yet he voluntarily undergoes the suffering 
because of the pleasure he receives. This pleasure like the 
depersonalization is to be traced to the artist, and its explana- 
tion may also be found in the image. 

Most images are consciously recalled. Every now and then 
a person has an experience so vivid that it lives before him 
in spite of himself. It is only the very vivid or very disa- 
greeable experience that is thus remembered; the less vivid 
is dismissed from the mind whereas the more agreeable is 
consciously recalled and held. If an experience is recalled and 
held consciously, it must have in it some measure of pleasure 
even though the experience were in itself very disagreeable. 
Thus an accident or a scare is recalled for the pleasure of the 
thrill. The death of a loved friend is recalled if the pleasure of 
the renewed image of the friend more than equals the sorrow 
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over his death; otherwise, the image would not be recalled, and 
if it returned involuntarily, it would be dismissed from the 
mind as soon as possible. In art the image is not only recalled 
but dwelt upon; if the artist chooses to dwell upon an image, it 
must have in it a distinct element of pleasure for him and 
hence for the critic. All this has been better said by Words- 
worth. 

T have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings: it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity: 
the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the 
tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that 
which was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually pro- 
duced, and does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood 
successful composition generally begins, and in a mood similar to 
this it is carried on; but the emotion, of whatever kind, and in 
whatever degree, from various causes, is qualified by various pleas- 
ures, so that in describing any passions whatsoever, which are vol- 
untarily described, the mind will, upon the whole, be in a state of 
enjoyment.* 

Hence it is that we enjoy scenes that are in themselves pain- 
ful. We enjoy tragedies not because we like to see the hero 
die, but because the artist has for some reason felt pleasure 
in the scene, and we duplicate his feeling. In the poem of 
grief the reader feels pleasure because the author before him 
has found pleasure in the emotion. Examples may be found 
in Lycidas, in Adonais, in that most personal of all elegies, 
In Memoriam, even in the short lyrics of grief in which the 
author seems to be expressing his deepest feelings. Compare 
one of Wordsworth’s Lucy poems: 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 








* Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, pp. 34-35. 
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A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
She Dwelt among the Untrodden Ways 


III. Toe Greatest EMOTION 
This survey of the emotions of literature would not be com- 
plete if we did not note that the greatest emotion combines all 
the qualities here enumerated in their highest forms. It is 
aroused by a clear image, and it comes as the culmination of a 
succession of similar emotions. It may be of any kind, but in 
intensity it will be classified as an emotion or a passion, and in 
rank as an ideal or, rarely, a selfish emotion. It will never bea 
physical emotion. The emotion will produce a high pleasure 
in the critic as it did in the artist. All these qualities are found 
in the speech of Lear when he has been reunited with Cordelia: 
Come, let’s away to prison; 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage. 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down 

And ask of thee forgiveness. So we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too, 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 

And take upon ’s the mystery of things 

As if we were God’s spies; and we’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by the moon.! 


In conclusion we may remark that the language of great 
emotion is always very simple. Whatever any one feels 


t King Lear, V, 1, 8-19. 
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deeply, he expresses simply. Compare this speech of Lear with 
the one quoted above: 


Meantime we shall express our darker purpose. 
Give me the map there. Know that we have divided 
In three our kingdom; and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death. Our son of Cornwall, 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now.? 


This passage from the opening scene of the play is a speech of 
very little emotion. It is formal and set; it is not natural. 
Lear speaks of ‘‘our darker purpose,” and plans to ‘crawl to- 
ward death.” His language is not at all the language of every- 
day life. The passage first quoted, spoken after all his troubles 
are ended in the supreme joy of his reunion with Cordelia, is as 
simple and direct as the other is set and formal. 

The simplicity of great emotion is illustrated again in the 
words of Romeo, “‘ Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night,” 
and his, ‘‘Then I defy you, stars!” or in the speeches already 
quoted as lines of great emotion: Ferdinand’s ‘‘ Cover her face: 
mine eyes dazzle: she died young,” Othello’s ‘My wife! my 
wife! what wife? I have no wife,” and Macduff’s ‘‘He has 
no children.” Another example is found in that line from 
Wordsworth’s Michael which seems to contain in it all the 
emotion of the poem, 


And never lifted up a single stone. 


The old shepherd, Michael, has been disappointed in his only 
son, the one in whom all his hopes of the future lay. The night 
before the boy’s departure from home, Michael had taken him 


t King Lear, I, 1, 37-46. 
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to a pile of stones that were to have been made into a sheepfold, 
end there had asked him to lay the cornerstone that it might be 
a covenant between them of their love, and of the boy’s safe 
return. After the news comes of the boy’s ruin: 


Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old Man — and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 


IV. MELopRAMA, HOUSEHOLD POETRY, AND SENTIMENTALISM 

Certain kinds of poetry have been named from their use 
of certain emotional effects. Three of the commonest of these 
are melodrama, household poetry, and sentimental poetry. 

Melodrama makes a definite appeal to the cruder emotions. 
Fights, races, physical adventures and combats of all kinds 
belong in the realm of the melodramatic. On the stage melo- 
drama indulges in pistol shots, darkness, and thunder and 
lightning. Transfer any of these effects to words, and you 
have the melodramatic in literature. 

In nearly all literature this appeal is used as a basis for the 
building-up of other emotions, but a book is known as melo- 
dramatic only when it is the dominant interest. Take for 
instance the scene in which Hamlet first sees his father’s ghost: 
it is a dark night; a few men are chatting quietly in a lonely 
place when a flourish of trumpets is heard and two cannon are 
shot off; quiet is hardly restored when just on the stroke of 
midnight a ghost appears and beckons one of the men off the 
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stage! Some persons have undoubtedly found the interest of 
the scene in the thrill of the dark night, the loud noise, and the 
ghost; to them the scene is melodramatic. Most, however, 
have been very little interested in these things; the scene is 
more tense than it would be without them, but interest in them 
is swallowed up in the greater interest of the characters. The 
question, then, whether a book is or is not melodramatic is not 
decided by the presence or absence of such emotions but by the 
emphasis given them. 

Household poetry is so named because it deals only with the 
emotions that are ordinarily experienced in the home. These 
are naturally the less intense feelings, the sentiments, as dis- 
tinguished from the passions and the emotions. Household 
poetry deals with such sentiments as gratitude for home, love 
of father and mother or wife, and interest in all the little every- 
day affairs of the house, provided, of course, they are not felt 
very keenly. Poems like Burns’s The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
and Whittier’s Snow-Bound are excellent examples of this type 
of poetry and raise it about as high asit can go. Both picture 
simple home scenes. In both the emotions are genuine, they 
are what one would wish for himself or his own family, but 
they never rise above the simple sentiments and everyday 
emotions of everyday life. The popularity of Longfellow and 
James Whitcomb Riley is largely due to their use of these 
emotions. Longfellow writes of the village blacksmith and of 
the old clock on the stairs. Nearly all of his poetry is home 
poetry. Riley deliberately strove to keep to the everyday 
sentiments as he stated in the passage quoted in Chapter VII; 
3c he wrote on familiar subjects like the swimming hole, an old 
sweetheart, and the frost on the pumpkin. 

In the better type of household poetry the images are clear 
and the emotions are aroused directly by the images. In the 
poorer type there are few, if any, images in the poem, and the 
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author, consciously or unconsciously, trades on the fact that 
certain words almost always call up images of a certain type. 
Thus in Snow-Bound the images of the snow and of the people 
around the fire are in the poem; but when Kipling says, 
“Mother o’ mine,” there is no image at all in the words, yet 
every one who reads them forms at once a definite image. 
However, it is an image of the reader’s mother, not Kipling’s 
mother. When we sing, ‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home,” there is 
no image in the words themselves, but each person at once 
forms an image of his own home. In each case the emotions 
aroused by the words are similar though the images differ 
widely. Poems which use emotions of this kind are limited to 
the household emotions because they are the only ones which 
are commonly shared. When one says “mother,” or “home,” 
there may be a few persons who have unpleasant emotions as- 
sociated with the words, but the majority of people have pleas- 
ant emotions. If, however, one says “ mouse,” or “cow,” or 
“Paris,” the images associated with those words, and hence 
the emotions aroused by them, may be of any kind. 

The emotions of household poetry are sincere though they 
are not intense. The emotions of sentimentalism are basically 
insincere. Sentimentalism is an overemphasis on emotion; the 
emotion does not come as a natural result of a sensation or an 
image, but the sensation or image is called forth for the sake of 
the emotion. Suppose a man sees a friend in distress and gives 
him assistance. He may do so because he feels sorry for his 
friend and wants to help him. He will, then, be glad that he 
could be of service. In this case the emotion is the natural 
result of the action and is sincere. On the other hand he 
may give help because he likes to think of himself as a char- 
itable person relieving misery. In this case he helps the 
friend not because he wants to relieve distress, but because 
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he wants to feel the emotion that will accompany the action. 
He is both actor and audience in his own theatre, and he 
enjoys the performance. In this latter case we say he is 
sentimental. Sentimentalism, therefore, is fundamentally a 
pose. It need not be a conscious pose, but it is a pose never- 
theless. Sentimentalism is very common. Every one does 
things at times just because he likes to see himself doing those 
things. 

Sentimentalism abounds in literature as it does in life. 
Richard II is the most sentimental of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters. Orsino and Olivia in Twelfth Night are both senti- 
mental at the beginning of the play. Orsino is enjoying his 
hopeless love for Olivia, and Olivia is enjoying her hopeless 
grief for her brother. Each is shaken out of this sentimental 
love by real love for Viola, just as Romeo is shaken out 
of his sentimental love for Rosaline by real love for Juliet. 
Jaques, also, is sentimental in the interest he takes in his own 
melancholy. Falstaff is not a sentimental person, but he as- 
sumes the attitude of a sentimentalist from time to time, for 
the sake of humor. 

Eugene Field's poems about the deaths of children are, most 
of them, sentimental when they are not mechanical. Dickens, 
also, is sentimental at times, notably in the deaths of Little 
Nell and Paul Dombey. Lord Byron, however, is the out- 
standing sentimentalist of English letters. He fought against 
sentimentalism all his life, and it was only in his last poems 
that he freed himself of his tendency to pose. 

Chaucer’s Friar lisped a little sometimes to “make his 
English sweet upon his tongue,” and often just such an added 
touch is given by a bit of sentimentality. The sentimental 
person can never do the really big or great things; he is think- 
ing too much of himself; but he often has a very definite charm. 
That charm is found in the Prologue of Morris’s The Earthly 
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Paradise. In these lines one feels that Morris really enjoys the 
picture of himself as the “idle singer of an empty day,” but 
in that very touch of sentimentality lies the attractiveness of 
the poem: 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


From the nature of the case no one of these three types of 
poetry can ever belong in the ranks of high art. Sentimen- 
talism is condemned because of its insincerity; in household 
poetry the emotions are too light; in melodrama they are too 
low. From the nature of the case, also, all three types lend 
themselves to the use of the mechanical imagination. And 
they are generously exploited by it. In fact the chief function 
of the mechanical imagination in literature is to gather to- 
gether those constituents that make for an appeal in one of 
these types of poetry. But though the emotions obtained 
from the images of the mechanical imagination belong under 
these three heads, the reverse is not true: household poetry, 
the sentimental, and the melodramatic are not always the work 
of the mechanical imagination. 

Sentimentalism is not to be confused with the depersonal- 
ization of emotion in all literature. They are alike in that 
in both the person takes pleasure in his emotions. In 
sentimentalism the emotion is never entirely real or sincere, 
and this insincere emotion becomes the subject of deperson- 
alization. In non-sentimental art the emotion is real and 
sincere when it is depersonalized as the subject of an image. 
If we may compare the “ Good-Night” from the first canto 
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of Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage with Wordsworth’s poem 
on the death of Lucy we see the difference. Byron enjoyed 
seeing himself as a pitiable fellow at the time of his greatest 
misery. Wordsworth did not enjoy his grief over Lucy; it 
was sincere, even though later he took pleasure in the image 
of that grief. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE NATURE OF INTUITION 


“ArT is governed entirely by imagination,” says Croce, “‘its 
only riches are images.’’* In Professor Fairchild’s phrase 
images are the “raw material out of which poetry is made.’’? 
On images depend the emotions. But images alone are not art. 
The raw material must be converted into the finished product; 
the images must be united to form the intuition. In this union 
four different elements may be distinguished: selection, syn- 
thesis, pattern, and idea. 


I. SELECTION OF IMAGES 


No one can retain in images all the sense impressions he 
receives. Every instant of his life he experiences a wide vari- 
ety of sensations. The sights he sees change with every glance 
of his eyes; every second he hears many different sounds. 
He receives tactile sensations from the clothes he wears, the 
breeze that fans his cheek, from everything he touches. He 
gets motor sensations whenever he moves. We might go on 
with the other kinds of sensations, but it is not necessary. 
Of this great number of sensations the average person notices 
very few. And of these few only a small percentage are de- 
finite enough to be recalled in images. 

When the artist has had an experience, he, like every other 
person, pays no attention to the great number of sensations 
incident to that experience. From the sum total of his impres- 
sions he selects a few. If we compare Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
account of the vision of the daffodils with her brother’s poem, 

1 Fsthetic, first edition, p. 385. 2 The Making of Poetry, p. 20. 
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I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud — both are quoted in Chapter 
VI — we see this principle of selection at work. Wordsworth 
has nothing to say of the bleakness of the day, the hawthorne 
and birches, the primroses, ‘‘woodsorrel flower, the anemone, 
scentless violets, strawberries, and that starry, yellow flower 
which Mrs. C. calls pile wort.” He does not notice the rough- 
ness of the sea, he does not remember the company. For his 
poem he selects only the images of the daffodils. And of them 
he does not tell how he and his sister came upon them gradually 
but concentrates on the great mass of flowers, ‘‘All at once I 
saw a crowd, a host, of golden daffodils.”” He omits the image 
that is most lovely in Dorothy’s description, how ‘“‘some rested 
their heads upon these stones, as on a pillow, for weariness.” 
For he uses only those images of the daffodils that give the im- 
pression of their gayety and brightness. 

If we compare Dorothy’s account of the events which oc- 
casioned Wordsworth’s The Solitary Reaper with the poem it- 
self, we find the same principle of selection at work. Dorothy 
writes, 


As we descended, the scene became more fertile, our way being 
pleasantly varied — through coppices or open fields, and passing 
farm-houses, though always with an intermixture of uncultivated 
ground. It was harvest-time, and the fields were quietly — might I 
be allowed to say pensively? — enlivened by small companies of 
reapers. It is not uncommon in the more lonely parts of the High- 
lands to see a single person so employed. The following poem was 
suggested to William by a beautiful sentence in Thomas Wilkin- 
son’s Tour in Scotland: 


“Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
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O listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending; — 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more.”® 


The sentence in question from Wilkinson is, 


Passed a female who was reaping alone; she sung in Erse, as she’ 
bended over her sickle; the sweetest human voice I ever heard: her 
strains were tenderly melancholy, and felt delicious, long after they 
were heard no more.? 


In writing this poem, Wordsworth selects few of the sense 
impressions of the original scene. He has no description of the 
t Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 1, 118. The text of the poem is from the 


Cambridge edition of Wordsworth’s poems. 
2 Quoted by Dowden, The Poetical Works of William W ordsworth, mm, 368. 
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scene nor of the girl, the only suggestion of either is that she 
is a Highland Lass and that there is a valley anda hill. There 
is no hint of the time of day. Such details are left out; all the 
emphasis is put on the singing. Here the productive im- 
agination enters and dissociates the song from the elements of 
place and time for new associations with other images of songs 
to which her singing is compared: the song of a nightingale, the 
voice of the first cuckoo after the long winter in the Hebrides. 
The song is combined, also, with new images in the suggestions 
of content: tales of battles and heroes of forgotten times, songs 
of everyday joys and sorrows. 

The selection of images to be remembered is not made con- 
sciously by the artist any more than it is made consciously by 
the average person. Those things that are vivid are remem- 
bered; the others fade into the background or are forgotten. 
Another way of stating the same thing is to say that the selec- 
tion of images is dominated by the emotion. The emotion is 
aroused by the sensation. ‘The most vivid sensation will 
determine the dominant emotion, and those elements of any 
scene which are not in accord with that emotion will be insigni- 
ficant. In the case of the daffodils, the most vivid sensation 
was the large mass of flowers, which aroused in the poet a feel- 
ing of pleasure; because of this pleasure he forgot all about the 
disagreeable features of the day and remembered only those 
that contributed to his pleasure. Under the influence of this 
emotion he created new images of the productive imagination. 
In The Solitary Reaper the most vivid sensation was that of the 
singing which created the dominant emotion of pensive melan- 
choly, and under its influence the new images were formed. 

Since the choice of images is dictated by the emotion and is 
not the product of the will, the selection of images has no 
reference to those elements of any experience which by an ex- 
ternal standard might or might not be considered important. 
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The advice is frequently given in rhetoric texts that one 
should select images carefully so as to include the most 
significant details of any experience. This is not, I believe, 
the normal method, nor the one usually followed by artists. 
Those details are important which make an impression on 
the mind, the others are unimportant. One day Burns ran 
his plow through a mouse’s nest. Probably not one out of 
fifty people would have called that event the most important 
in the day’s work, but the upturning of that mouse’s nest be- 
came the subject of one of his most famous poems. 

Wordsworth is justly praised for the clearness and vividness 
of his descriptions. For these he says the selection was made 
in the manner just mentioned, and he criticizes Scott for con- 
sciously selecting the images for his descriptions. 


- Scott went out with his pencil and note-book, and jotted down 
whatever struck him most —a river rippling over the sands, a 
ruined tower on a rock above it, a promontory, and a mountain-ash 
waving its red berries. He went home and wove the whole together 
into a poetical description. He should have left his pencil and note- 
book at home, fixed his eye as he walked with a reverent attention 
on all that surrounded him, and taken all into a heart that could 
understand and enjoy. Then, after several days had passed by, he 
should have interrogated his memory as to the scene. He would 
have discovered that while much of what he had admired was pre- 
served to him, much was also most wisely obliterated; that which 
remained — the picture surviving in his mind — would have pre- 
sented the ideal and essential truth of the scene, and done so in a 
large part by discarding much which, though in itself striking, was 
not characteristic. In every scene many of the most brilliant de- 
tails are but accidental; a true eye for Nature does not note them, 
or at least does not dwell on them.” 


Though the artist does not consciously choose his images, his 
¥ Quoted by Percy W. Long, Studies in the Technique of Prose Style, p. 56. 
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selection of them is nevertheless determined by his previous 
experience, by what he has been accustomed to notice. If 
Scott had never listened to the songs of the birds, he would 
not recall them when he questioned his memory as to the truth 
of the scene. Wordsworth wrote a poem on the cuckoo, but 
he had not noticed the bird’s song then for the first time: it was 
a voice he had long loved and watched for. 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to; that Cry 


Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen.? 


II. SYNTHESIS AND PATTERN 

Synthesis is the opposite of analysis. Analysis is a tearing 
apart to find the component elements; synthesis is a putting 
together of the different parts to form a whole. When a small 
boy takes a clock to pieces to ‘‘see how it goes,”’ he makes an 
analysis; when he puts it together again, he accomplishes a 
much more difficult synthesis. Anything is said to have pat- 
tern when the parts are arranged according to some intelligible 
principle, when the observer can distinguish a plan. Synthe- 
sis, thus, has reference to the union of parts to make a whole, 
pattern to the arrangement of parts within the whole. Since 
art is made up of images, the synthesis of art means that the 
images are combined to form a whole, and the pattern of art 
means that an intelligible plan may be discerned in the order of 
the successive images. 

The synthesis and pattern of a work of art, however, imply 
a union of the various parts even more intimate. The charac- 

» To the Cuckoo. 
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ter of this union may be made clear by the comparison used by 
Plato in the Phedrus* and after him by Aristotle in The 
Poetics? — the comparison of a work of art to a living organ- 
ism. The parts are not put together as are the jewels in a 
brooch or the bricks in a paving; they seem to have grown to- 
gether like the limbs and body of a man or the leaves and 
branches of a tree. 

The principle governing any living organism is that of unity 
in variety, or variety in unity — unity in that the various parts 
form a whole, variety in that the parts perform different 
functions. In inorganic substances such as sand or stone, 
for instance, there is no variety or unity. The different grains 
of sand are piled one on the other, but they do not form a 
whole, nor is there any appreciable plan in their arrangement. 
In the lower forms of organic life there is slight variety in the 
unity, the functions of the different parts of the body hardly 
being distinguished. ‘The amceba, for instance, has no distinct 
mouth, food is caught by a small finger-like extension of the 
body and lodged in its substance until it is assimilated. When 
the amceba reproduces, it divides into two portions. As we go 
higher in organic life the functions of the different parts of the 
body are differentiated, until, by the time we reach man, each 
part is essential to the whole, and the functions of each part 
are very highly specialized. The more perfect the organism 
the more dissimilar are its parts. Subordination of parts in- 
dicates the high grade of organization. 

The simile of the organism still holds good for art. Ina 
work of art not only is each part essential to the whole, but 
each has its definite place in the pattern of the whole, a place 
which could not be taken by any other part. In a brooch set 
with pearls, one pearl may be replaced by another, or the 


t 264c. Cf. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 189. 
2 XXIII, 1. Cf. Butcher, zdid., p. 186 ff. 
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places of two pearls exchanged without any loss whatever. 
But if a man loses a leg, its place cannot be taken by an arm or 
anose. There are amceba-like productions called art in which 
no part has any distinct function to perform. There are poems 
in which the first stanza may be read last, or the last first, 
without any appreciable difference in sense. There are novels 
in which entire chapters may be omitted without any loss. 
But such productions are not art. A real work of art is like a 
man; no part can take the place of any other part. The speech 
of Hamlet at one time cannot be substituted for any other 
speech of Hamlet at any other time. In any great poem, each 
word, each sentence, belongs just where it is and could not be 
placed anywhere else without loss to the whole. 


III. PATTERNS oF LITERATURE 

Through long process of time each art has accumulated cer- 
tain patterns which are commonly used because they have been 
found pleasing. In painting, for instance, the figures or objects 
of interest will usually be found to group themselves in the 
form of some geometric figure, a square, circle, triangle, or 
rectangle. In music the rhythms are repeated and varied ac- 
cording to certain well-defined patterns, such as the fugue, 
song, rondo, or sonata. In literature there are five main pat- 
terns or orders, time, space, increasing importance, increasing 
complexity, and cause and effect. 

The order of time demands that events be narrated in the 
order in which they happen or are supposed to happen. Order 
of time is followed in Sandburg’s Fog.t The fog comes, it sits 
for a while, and then moves on: 


The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 





«From Chicago Poems. Reprinted by permission of Henry Holt & Co. 
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Tt sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


Time is the order followed in Tam O’ Shanter; we learn first 
what Tam did at the inn, then of his trip home through the 
rain, and the adventure with the witches. The order of time is 
regularly used in narratives whether prose or verse. The story 
begins at a certain period in a hero’s life and goes on with the 
succeeding events as they occur. 

The orders of time and increasing importance are the two 
most commonly used in literature. The order of increasing 
importance means that the images are arranged in the order of 
their importance, the least important coming first. This is the 
order of Adelaide Crapsey’s Triad:* 


These be 

Three silent things: 

The falling snow... the hour 

Before the dawn... the mouth of one 
Just dead. 


In this poem Miss Crapsey has followed the pattern of the 
little poems in the book of Proverbs which Moulton calls 
number sonnets. 


For three things the earth doth tremble, 
And for four, which it cannot bear: 
For a servant when he is king; 
And a fool when he is filled with meat; 
For an odious woman when she is married; 
,And an handmaid that is heir to her mistress. 


"There be three things which are too wonderful for me, 
Yea, four which I know not: 

The way of an Eagle in the air; 

The way of a Serpent upon a rock; 

The way of a Ship in the midst of the sea; 
And the way of a Man with a Maid. 


t Reprinted from the Verse of Adelaide Crapsey by permission of and special 
arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, authorized publishers. 
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Increasing importance is used also in the poem on the daisy 
quoted as an example of fancy. Wordsworth calls the flower 
by different names, as his whim suggests them, beginning with 
those which least fit the daisy, “nun,” “queen,” and “starve- 
ling,” and going on to those which suit it best and for that 
reason are the most important, “‘cyclops,” “shield,” ‘‘star,” 
“Flower.” 

The order of space means that the images succeed one an- 
other in the relative order of their positions in space. This 
order is seen most clearly in paintings where one object is placed 
‘to right or left, below or above another. It is used in litera- 
ture chiefly for descriptions of places or people when the author 
wishes to give the reader a definite visual image of the space 
relations of different objects. Since such descriptions are 
rarely used alone, the order of space is ordinarily found in con- 
nection with some other order, as in I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud when Wordsworth describes the daffodils “beside the 
lake, beneath the trees.” 

In the order of increasing complexity images are recorded 
in the order of their difficulty. If an author were describ- 
ing some complicated piece of mechanism, such as an auto- 
mobile engine, he would begin by describing the simplest 
form of gasoline engine and then go on through the more com- 
plex engines until he reached the special type under discus- 
sion. From the nature of the case, this order belongs to sub- 
jects that are difficult to understand, and hence it belongs 
primarily in the realm of logical knowledge. In literature, it is 
found most commonly when an author wishes to make clear 
a complex state of mind; he begins with the simpler ideas and 
goes on to the more difficult. In this case, however, complex- 
ity and importance are usually synonymous as in Browning’s 
Saul. The thought of the good things of physical life is least 
important and least difficult; the idea of the eternity of fame is 
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more complex and more important; whereas the conception 
of God’s vicarious sacrifice is both the most difficult and the 
most important. 

The author who is following the order of cause and effect 
states first the cause or causes of anything, and then the effect. 
This order is also time order since the cause always precedes 
the effect, but the causal relation is easily recognized as dis- 
tinct from mere sequence in time. For instance, in I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud, while the events of the poem do follow one 
another in time order, the sight of the flowers is definitely the 
cause of which Wordsworth realized the effect in later years. 

In Suckling’s song, the order of importance is obtained by 
stating first the effect, and then the cause: 


Out upon it! I have lov’d 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings, 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on ’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


No order is followed slavishly. A narrative, for instance, 
may begin in the middle, go back to the beginning, and then 
on to the end. A poet after working up to the most important 
point may prefer a lesser one for his ending. Nevertheless, 
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the five orders serve as general plans, and usually the order of 
a poem corresponds to one or the other of them. 

Certain orders coupled with certain forms of content have 
become so definite as to be given names as types of literature. 
The chief types of prose are the narrative, the expository, and 
the argumentative. The chief types of verse are the narrative 
and the lyric. The narrative, whether in prose or verse, tells a 
story; it follows time order. History, biography, drama, novel, 
romance, short story, allegory, epic, and ballad are all nar- 
rative. Exposition is explanation, and argumentation is an 
attempt to persuade or convince. Exposition appears in 
literature chiefly in the essay, argumentation in the oration or 
sermon. The usual orders for these types are increasing com- 
plexity, cause and effect, and increasing importance. The 
lyric expresses personal feelings, and when not following time 
order, usually follows the order of increasing importance. An 
outline synopsis of these classifications may be found in an 
appendix. 


IV. IDEA 

Idea refers to the dominating thought or purpose of the 
whole. The idea is frequently called the lesson or moral of a 
work of art. It is also called the universal truth expressed in 
his art by the artist. A better word is significance. Not every 
work of art teaches a moral or lesson; sometimes it would be 
difficult to discover a universal truth. But every work of art 
has significance; it says something. What it says is here 
called the thought or idea. 

The idea is frequently expressed explicitly as in The Ancient 
Mariner: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


More often it is half told as in IT Wandered Lonely as a Cloud, 
or The Solitary Reaper. It is half told in the concluding lines 
of The Prisoner of Chillon: 


And thus when they appear’d at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage — and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home. 

With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learn’d to dwell — 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 

To make us what we are: — even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 


Sometimes the idea is only suggested as in Leigh Hunt’s 
delightful little Rondeau: 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in: 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me. 


In recent poetry there has been a tendency to minimize 
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the idea in favor of clear-cut imagery, but even in such poems 
an idea is found: 


Listen. 
With faint dry sound, 
Like steps of passing ghosts, 
The leaves, frost-crisp’d, break from the trees 
And fall. 
ADELAIDE CRAPSEY, November Night* 


If it 
Were lighter touch 
Than petal of flower resting 
On grass, oh still too heavy it were, 
Too heavy! 
ADELAIDE CRAPSEY, The Guarded Wound? 


Are you alive? 
I touch you — 
You quiver like a sea-fish. 
I cover you with my net. 
What are you, banded one? 
H. D., The Pool 


White is the skimming gull on the sombre green of the fir-trees, 
Black is the soaring gull on a snowy glimmer of cloud. 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK, Standards 3 


If a poem does not have an idea, it leaves in the mind of the 
reader a sense of incompleteness and hence a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. Such a poem is quoted by Professor Perry in 
A Study of Poetry: 


The wind pushes huge bundles 

Of itself in warm motion 

Through the barrack windows; 

It rattles a sheet of flypaper 

Tacked in a smear of sunshine on the sill. 





* Reprinted from the Verse of Adelaide Crapsey by permission of and special 
arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, authorized publishers. 

2 From Poems of H. D., published by Boni & Liveright. 
\ 8 Reprinted by permission of The Nation. 
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A voice and other voices squirt 
A slow path among the room’s tumbled sounds. 
A ukelele somewhere clanks 
In accidental jets 
Up from the room’s background. 
BAKER BROWNELL, Sunday Afternoon 


“Here,” as Professor Perry says, “the stark truthfulness of the 
images does not prevent an instinctive ‘Well, what of it?’ 
‘And afterward, what else?’ ”’? 

The same sense of incompleteness in a much better poem 
is found in Coleridge’s fragment, Kubla Khan: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 


7 P. go. 
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Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


The images are very vivid, and the emotional power in them 
is undeniable, but the poem leaves one asking, “Why?” 
“What is it all about?” It does not leave one content, satis- 
fied. The images are not synthesized to express an idea. The 
poem remains a fragment. 


V. Tue IDEAL SYNTHESIS 


Selection, synthesis, pattern, and idea, are not four different 
processes which take place one after the other. The artist does 
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not select his images, then combine them according to a pattern 
to express an idea; nor does he start with an idea which he 
develops according to a certain pattern through the selection of 
certain images. Selection, synthesis, pattern, and idea are 
parts of the whole just as, to return to the simile of the living 
organism, leaf, stem, root, and sap are parts of the whole plant; 
just as blood, bone, and flesh are parts of the whole body. For 
purposes of study and analysis it is convenient to distinguish 
between selection, synthesis, pattern, and idea, just as it is con- 
venient to refer to the leaf or sap of a plant, or the blood or bone 
ofa living body. But if we try to make the distinction of parts 
more than a theoretical one, if we attempt to separate sap from 
leaf, or blood from flesh, we have no longer a living organism; 
so, if we try to separate selection from synthesis or pattern from 
idea, we no longer have intuition. The plant or the body lives 
only as all the parts are united and function together; the intui- 
tion has reality only as it is a synthesis of images involving 
selection, pattern, and idea. 

The more nearly perfect this synthesis, the greater the art. 
In a perfect work of art the selection of images, the pattern, and 
the idea are so closely united that a change in one changes the 
entire composition. In the greatest paintings, as Kenyon Cox 
has said, a change in a tendril of hair, or the absence of a ring on 
a finger, would mean a loss to the composition as a whole.* In 
a perfect poem the substitution of one image or of one word 
for another means a difference in pattern and in idea, a less 
perfect synthesis, as well as a different selection. If Leonardo 
had painted the hands of the Mona Lisa on the arms of the 
chair instead of folded in her lap, it would not have been merely 
a change in pattern; the idea would be different; the lady would 
seem less self-contained than she does now. Had Wordsworth 


t The Classic Point of View, quoted by Lane Cooper, Methods and Aims in the 
Study of Literature, p. 25. 
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compared his pleasure in the song of the girl reaping to the joy 
of a mother at the return of a long-absent child, it would not be 
merely a different selection of images, but a change in idea; the 
song of the reaper would seem less selfless and more personal 
than it does now. 

Music is the art in which this synthesis is most nearly perfect. 
In any of the other arts selection, pattern, and idea are easily 
discernible and separable: in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and poetry we can see that certain images have been selected, 
that they have been combined according to a certain pattern to 
express a certain idea. In music we make no such distinction; 
we know that if a composer changed his choice of notes, or if he 
changed the order of his notes, he would be changing the work 
as a whole. In this sense the synthesis of music is ideal, and 
music may be called ‘‘the typical, or ideally consummate art,” 
and it is in this sense that “all art constantly aspires towards 
the condition of music.” * 


VI. THREE STAGES IN INTUITION 

Just as it is false to think of getting together a certain num- 
ber of leaves, stems, and roots with a certain amount of sap to 
make a plant, so it is false to think of getting together a certain 
number of images and combining them to make an intuition. 
For intuition is not a conscious union of these elements; it is, 
like the plant, a product of growth; it reaches its perfection 
after a process of development. 

The growth or development of a work of art is divided by 
Ribot in his Essay on the Creative Imagination into three stages: 
first, the period of preparation; second, the idea or inspiration; 
third, the period of development or construction.? 

The first period, that of preparation, is the time when the 


t Pater, “The School of Giorgione,” The Renaissance, p. 140. 
2 Pp. 156-60. 
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artist is amassing the material from which he draws in the selec- 
tion of images for his intuition. It is the time when he is form- 
ing the habits of mind that shall determine what his selection 
willbe. This period is unconscious in the sense that the artist is 
not consciously preparing for his work of art. He is amassing 
material without thinking that this material will some day be 
useful; sometimes he does not even know that he is amassing 
material. To use a very simple illustration, from I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud again, Wordsworth must at some time in the 
past have noted the seeming loneliness of a “‘cloud that floats 
on high o’er vales and hills,’ or he could not have compared 
himself to a cloud; he must have commented on the gayety of 
people dancing, and noted how the gayest people tossed ‘‘their 
heads in sprightly dance,” or he could not have imagined the 
daffodils were dancing; he must have noticed how the stars 
‘shine and twinkle on the milky way,” to think the host of 
daffodils was like them. The poet’s knowledge of dancing, 
clouds, and stars was preparation for the writing of the poem, 
but it was unconscious preparation. He had no idea, when he 
learned of them, that he would ever use them in thispoem. In 
the same way Wordsworth had amassed a store of images about 
the Hebrides, the sounds of the desert, and about music before 
he could form the images of The Solitary Reaper. But he did 
not consciously have in mind the writing of the poem when he 
learned, for example, that the traveler in Arabia takes joy in 
listening to the nightingale. This period of preparation is very 
long; in fact, it represents all an artist’s previous life, for any 
event from any part of his life may be used in any image. 
The second period is but aninstant. It is the moment of dis- 
covery when the idea or inspiration flashes through the mind of 
the artist. In the words of Ribot it is ‘the moment of imagina- 
tive synthesis.” * In that instant the intuition is complete; the 
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artist knows the kind of thing he wants to make; he sees the 
finished work before him. Like all work of the fancy and the 
creative imagination it cannot be induced by the will but is the 
product of the emotions. 

The third period is but the working-out of the intuition or 
inspiration. Selection of images, synthesis, pattern, and idea, 
all are contained in germ in the intuition as the oak is contained 
in the acorn. The development of those elements marks the 
third stage of development or construction. This work is 
usually carried on in connection with the externalization of the 
intuition, and, while much shorter than the first, this period is 
yet long as compared to the second. 

The stage of construction is not unconscious as is the pre- 
paration, nor is it the inspiration of a moment as is the intui- 
tion. The artist knows that he wants to develop his intuition, 
and he works on it. He constantly changes and corrects. He 
puts a certain color on his canvas or writes a certain word of a 
poem; then he changes it fora better. In all his work, however, 
he is guided by his intuition, and everything he does is but a 
feeling-out, or expansion, of the details of that intuition. The 
intuition is the standard by which he judges each detail. This 
is right if it seems to belong to the original intuition, that is 
wrong if it does not. 

These points will become clearer if we turn from abstract 
theory to concrete illustration. In the fall of 1819 when he 
was staying in Winchester, Keats wrote a letter to his friend, 
Reynolds, saying: 


How beautiful the season is now — How fine the air —a tem- 
perate sharpness about it. Really, without joking, chaste weather 
— Dian skies —I never liked stubble-field so much as now — 
Aye better than the chilly green of Spring. Somehow, a stubble- 
field looks warm — in the same way that some pictures look warm. 
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This struck me so much in my Sunday’s walk that I composed upon 
it.! 


The poem to which Keats refers is the ode, To Autumn. The 
inspiration clearly came on the walk when he was “‘struck”’ by 
the warmth of the stubble-field. The stage of composition, 
however, was, as always, longer, and as usual, not so easy. 
The first seven lines of the second stanza when completed read 
as follows: 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 


Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers. 


Of the composition of these lines Miss Lowell gives the fol- 
lowing account: 


He started, ‘‘Who hath not seen thee,” with a question mark 
after it, and the line goes on, “for thy haunts are many.” Then he 
scratched out the question mark and changed the end of the line to 
‘oft amid thy stores,” with the question mark at the end; then he 
drew a line through the “s” of “stores” and left “store.” In the 
letter copy, written the same day, he reverts to “stores” but again 
cancels the “s” in the printed version, which now reads “store.” 
The second line in the first draft was first written, ‘‘Sometimes who- 
ever seeks for thee may find,”’ but “for thee” is deleted in favour of 
“abroad,” and this correction is retained in the letter draft and in 
the first edition. The third and fourth lines are uncorrected, and 
read as in the printed version; but the fifth, sixth, and seventh gave 
him much trouble. For line five, he first wrote, ‘‘ While bright the 
sun slants through the barn,” then, noticing that he is a foot short, 
he adds “bushy” before “barn,” putting it above the line with a 
caret. But even so the line does not strike him as entirely satis- 


t Amy Lowell, John Keats, 0, 331. 
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factory, and he cancels it at once for “or sound asleep in a half 
reaped field,” cancels that, and writes over it ‘‘or on a half reap’d 
furrow sound asleep,” which he follows in the next line with ‘‘ Dosed 
with red poppies; while thy reaping hook;” this he lets stand 
and goes on with the seventh line, which begins “Spares from some 
slumbrous,” but evidently feels at once the hum of the “m” 
sounds, so writes half way under the line, “minutes while warm 
slumbers creep.” But, by this time, the manuscript is in an awful 
mess, so he criss-crosses out the three confused lines and begins to 
transcribe them clearly. Taking the line he has decided on, he 
writes it out fairly “or on a half reap’d furrow sound asleep,”’ but al- 
ready he has thought of a change for the sixth line, and he now writes 
it ‘“Das’d with the fume of poppies while thy hook,” and then the 
difficult seventh line begins to bother him again. He tries his first 
attempt, with one word altered, for the beginning, and adds a dif- 
ferent end, making the line read “Spares for some slumbrous minutes 
the next swath,” but again seeing that the hum continues in spite 
of the change of “‘from” to “for,” draws his pen through the whole 
line and writes above “Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers.” In the letter draft, these three lines remain as finally 
left in the first draft, but in the first edition the word ‘‘ Das’d”’ has 
given place to “Drows’d.”! 


In making these changes Keats was not vaguely trying to 
improve the poem without any clear idea in mind; he was 
definitely trying to express more exactly the intuition of the 
autumn which he had received on the afternoon walk. When 
he substituted ‘‘das’d”’ for “dosed” and then changed “‘das’d”’ 
to “drows’d,” he was merely working out the details of that 
intuition. And he was not satisfied with an expression until 
he had just the one that seemed an integral part of the original 
intuition. 

In this sense the intuition or inspiration may be said to 
dictate the entire construction of any work of art. The artist 

t Amy Lowell, John Keats, 1, 503-504. 
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is conscious; he knows what he wants to do, but what he wants 
to do is merely to work out the details of his intuition. In 
the moment of inspiration he has seen the finished work, and 
he wants to bring it to perfection as it lived in that instant. He 
is trying to realize fully the perfect whole as it showed itself to 
him. 

Sometimes the intuition is realized easily as when Keats 
wrote the third and fourth lines of the passage quoted above. 
Sometimes it is realized with difficulty, and the artist makes a 
number of false starts before he finds the true expression of his 
intuition, as Keats did with the line about the poppies. The 
power of the intuition is the subject of one of Thackeray’s most 
delightful paragraphs, one in which he claims half humorously 
that he has no control over construction and does not even 
know what his characters are going to say until after they have 
spoken: 


My Pegasus won’t fly, so as to let me survey the field below me. 
He has no wings, he is blind of one eye certainly, he is restive, 
stubborn, slow; crops a hedge when he ought to be galloping, or 
gallops when he ought to be quiet. He never will show off when I 
want him. Sometimes he goes at a pace which surprises me. Some- 
times, when I most wish him to make the running, the brute turns 
restive, and I am obliged to let him take his own time. I wonder do 
other novel-writers experience this fatalism? They must go a cer- 
tain way, in spite of themselves. I have been surprised at the ob- 
servations made by some of my characters. It seems as if an occult 
Power was moving the pen. The personage does or says something, 
and I ask, how the dickens did he come to think of that?? 


In short the intuition is the guide by which the imagination 
completes the work. 


t “De Finibus,”’ Roundabout Papers. 
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VII. PERSONALITY OF ART 

We have been discussing the various elements of intuition. 
In conclusion we will call attention to two characteristics of in- 
tuition, which being true of all intuition, become characteristics 
of all art. Each intuition is unique, and each intuition reflects 
the personality of its author. 

The illustration is often given of five men viewing the same 
landscape. The artist would see it as a picture to be painted. 
The landscape gardener would in his mind’s eye be removing 
trees and shrubs and planting others with a view to effecting a 
change in the appearance of the whole. The lumberman would 
be calculating what trees were good for lumber, which were 
hard and which soft, how much the whole would be worth on 
the market and what the difficulties of transportation would be. 
The miner would look for evidence of gold or silver and would 
lower shafts here or there to open up veins of metal. The 
geologist would be busy deciding which mountains were vol- 
canic and which glacial in origin. Each would see the same 
things as far as the visual appearances are concerned, but each 
man’s selection of images, though unconscious, would be deter- 
mined by his previous experience and thus would reflect his 
personality. 

The reflection of personality in intuition is illustrated even 
better in an anecdote told by La Farge in his Considerations 
on Painting: * 

I remember myself, years ago, sketching with two well-known 
men, artists who were great friends, great cronies, asking each 
other all the time, how to do this and how to do that; but abso- 
lutely different in the texture of their minds and in the result that 
they wished to obtain, so far as the pictures and drawings by which 
they were well known to the public were concerned. 





* From La Farge, Considerations on Painting. Copyright, 1895, by The Mac- 
millan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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What we made, or rather, I should say, what we wished to note, 
was merely a memorandum of a passing effect upon the hills that 
lay before us. We had no idea of expressing ourselves, or of study- 
ing in any way the subject for any future use. We merely had the 
intention to note this affair rapidly, and we had all used the same 
words to express to each other what we liked init. There were big 
clouds rolling over hills, sky clearing above, dots of trees and water 
and meadowland below, and the ground fell away suddenly before 
us. Well, our three sketches were, in the first place, different in 
shape; either from our physical differences, or from a habit of draw- 
ing certain shapes of a picture, which itself usually indicates — as 
you know, or ought to know — whether we are looking far or near. 
Two were oblong, but of different proportion; one was more nearly a 
square; the distance taken in to the right and left was smaller in the 
latter case, and on the contrary, the height up and down — that is 
to say the portion of land beneath and the portion of sky above 
— was greater. In each picture the distance bore a different re- 
lation to the foreground. In each picture the clouds were treated 
with different precision and different attention. In one picture the 
open sky above was the main intention of the picture. In two pic- 
tures the upper sky was of no consequence — it was the clouds and 
the mountains that were insisted upon. The drawing was the same, 
that is to say, the general make of things; but each man had invol- 
untarily looked upon what was most interesting to him in the whole 
sight; and though the whole sight was what he meant to represent, 
he had unconsciously preferred a beauty or an interest of things 
different from what his neighbor liked. 

The colour of each painting was different — the vivacity of colour 
and tone, the distinctness of each part in relation to the whole; and 
each picture would have been recognized anywhere as a specimen of 
work by each one of us, characteristic of our names. And we spent 
on the whole affair perhaps twenty minutes. 

I wish you to understand, again, that we each thought and felt as 
if we had been photographing the matter before us. We had not the 
first desire of expressing ourselves, and I think would have been very 
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much worried had we not felt that each one was true tonature. And 
we were each one true to nature.? 


What La Farge says of painting is equally true for all the 
arts. The intuition is the work of the artist’s mind, and as 
such must necessarily express his personality. In the second 
chapter quotations were made from five poems on the lark. 
With all but one the emotion was of gladness at the song of the 
lark, but each intuition was different, for each expressed the 
personality of the author. 


VIII. Eacu Intuition 1s UNIQUE 

Not only is each intuition personal; it is unique. No intui- 
tion is ever just like any other person’s intuition, and no two in- 
tuitions of the same person are identical. A man seeing a cer- 
tain cathedral is much moved and carries away with him a cer- 
tain intuition of the place. Later he revisits the place to revive 
the emotion and the intuition; he may experience the same 
emotion; but his intuition will be changed because he is changed 
and the impressions made on him are necessarily different. 

Wordsworth has three different poems on the skylark. In 
each his emotion was that of gladness, each expresses his per- 
sonality to the extent that it might be recognized as Words- 
worth’s even if it were not signed, but each is, nevertheless, a 
separate intuition. In the poem already quoted the lark is 
hailed as a “type of the wise who soar, but never roam; true to 
the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” In an earlier poem, 
To a Sky-Lark, Wordsworth addresses a “drunken lark” and 
asks to be lifted to the heights of madness and joy the lark 
seems to have: 


Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 
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Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind! 


I have walked through wildernesses dreary 
And to-day my heart is weary; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 

Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 


Joyous as morning 

Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest, 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Lark! thou would’st be loth 
To be such a traveller as I. 
Happy, happy Liver, 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 

Joy and jollity be with us both! 


Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven, 

Through prickly moors or dusty ways must wind; 
But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 

As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 

‘I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

And hope for higher raptures, when life’s day is done. 


In A Morning Exercise written later than either of the other 
poems, Wordsworth has a third intuition of the lark, calling ita 
“later star of dawn,” “the happiest bird that sprang out of the 
Ark!” 


But ne’er could Fancy bend the buoyant Lark 
To melancholy service — hafk! O hark! 


The daisy sleeps upon the dewy lawn, 
Not lifting yet the head that evening bowed; 
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But He is risen, a later star of dawn, 
Glittering and twinkling near yon rosy cloud; 
Bright gem instinct with music, vocal spark; 
The happiest bird that sprang out of the Ark! 


Hail, blest above all kinds! — Supremely skilled, 
Restless with fixed to balance, high with low, 
Thou leav’st the halcyon free her hopes to build 
On such forbearance as the deep may show; 
Perpetual flight, unchecked by earthly ties, 
Leav’st to the wandering bird of paradise. 


Faithful, though swift as lightning, the meek dove; 
Yet more hath Nature reconciled in thee; 
So constant with thy downward eye of love, 
Yet, in aérial singleness, so free; 
So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 
In power of wing and never-wearied voice. 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler! — that love-prompted strain 
(’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


How would it please old Ocean to partake, 
With sailors longing for a breeze in vain, 
The harmony thy notes most gladly make 
Where earth resembles most his own domain! 
Urania’s self might welcome with pleased ear 
These matins mounting towards her native sphere. 


Chanter by heaven attracted, whom no bars 
To day-light known deter from that pursuit, 
Tis well that some sage instinct, when the stars 
Come forth at evening, keeps Thee still and mute; 
For not an eyelid could to sleep incline 
Wert thou among them, singing as they shinel 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE STATEMENT OF THE IDEA 


In a preceding chapter it was stated that every intuition 
has some significance; it contains some idea. Sometimes this 
idea is stated explicitly; sometimes it is half-told; and some- 
times it is only hinted at. 


I. Direct AND INDIRECT STATEMENTS OF THE IDEA 

Tn order to understand the difference between the direct and 
the indirect statement of the idea, we must go back to the dif- 
ference between logical and intuitive knowledge. Logical 
knowledge is concerned with concepts stating the relations 
between things; its conclusions are reached through reasoning. 
Intuitive knowledge is concerned with things themselves as 
they are presented to the mind directly in images. The fun- 
damental difference between the two lies in the treatment of 
the subject rather than in the subject itself; logical concepts 
may take on the character of intuitive knowledge if they are 
accepted without proof, and intuition may become the subject 
of reasoning. 

When the ideas of poems are explicitly expressed, as when 
Coleridge says, 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 


or when Spenser affirms, 


Nought is there under heav’ns wide hollownesse, 
That moves more deare compassion of mind, 

Than beautie brought t’unworthie wretchednesse 
Through envies snares, or fortunes freakes unkind.! 





1 The Faerie Queene, I, mm, 1. 
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these statements belong, strictly speaking, to the sphere of logi- 
cal rather than intuitive knowledge. They are abstract state- 
ments about the nature of prayer and compassion. They are 
classed as intuitive knowledge because they are accepted im- 
mediately without proof and without argument, as apt gen- 
eralizations from intuitions. 

The first point about the explicit statement of the idea in 
poetry, then, is that such statements are in fact logical con- 
cepts which are accepted as intuitive knowledge. 

The second point is that in these poems the idea normally is 
stated twice. It is stated first, indirectly, in the series of 
images; then it is restated, directly or explicitly, in terms of the 
logical concept. In The Ancient Mariner, for instance, the 
story of the curse that fell upon the mariner with the kill- 
ing of the albatross, a curse that was removed only by love 
for the water-snakes, has impressed on the reader the neces- 
sity of love. The logical statement, “he prayeth best, who 
loveth best,” has weight only as it is a summing-up of the idea 
made clear in the earlier part of the poem. If the reader had 
not gotten this idea from the narrative, the summary state- 
ment in the concept, “‘he prayeth best, who loveth best,”’ would 
seem a misfit; it would have no place in the poem. In The 
Faerie Queene the description of Una has prepared the reader 
for the statement that beauty in distress arouses more compas- 
sion than anything else in the world; he is not surprised when 
he finds the words stated boldly; it is a natural and normal 
generalization from the images that have preceded. 

If we are not piling up instances too much, we may take a 
third example from Bryant’s To a Waterfowl: 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
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Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Here the situation is a little different in that the idea of the 
poem is applied specifically to the poet in the general statement 
of the last stanza, but it is nevertheless a generalization from 
the images of the poem. The idea is expressed first, indirectly, 
in the images about the bird; then it is expressed directly as a 
general concept about the author. 
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Of these two ways in which the idea is expressed, we may 
speak of the indirect statement as the intuitive expression of 
the idea since it is expressed in images, and the direct or ex- 
plicit statement as the logical expression, remembering always 
that the logical statement is here intuitive knowledge. The 
indirect statement is, of course, the more nearly perfect manner 
of expressing the idea of a poem because it is true to the char- 
acter of intuitive knowledge. It is itself intuitive knowledge 
whereas the direct statement is logical knowledge which is ac- 
cepted as intuitive knowledge. De Quincey in his criticism of 
Pope says the intuitive statement is the only one possible for 
poetry: 

Poetry, or any one of the fine arts (all of which alike speak 
through the genial nature of man and his excited sensibilities), can 
teach only as nature teaches, as forests teach, as the sea teaches, as 
infancy teaches, viz., by deep impulse, by hieroglyphic suggestion. 
Their teaching is not direct or explicit, but lurking, implicit, masked 
in deep incarnations. To teach formally and professedly, is to 
abandon the very differential character and principle of poetry. If 
poetry could condescend to teach anything, it would be truths 
moral or religious. But even these it can utter only through sym- 
bols and actions. The great moral, for instance, the last result of 
the Paradise Lost, is once formally announced, viz., to justify the 
ways of God to man; but it teaches itself only by diffusing its lesson 
through the entire poem in the total succession of events and pur- 
poses." 


II. THe INprrect STATEMENT Less EXACT AND More Con- 
VINCING THAN THE DrrEcT STATEMENT 
Because the two methods of stating the idea have, one, the 
character of logical knowledge, and, the other, the character of 
intuitive knowledge, they share the characteristics of those 
kinds of knowledge. The intuitive statement arouses the emo- 
« H. Darbishire, De Quincey’s Literary Criticism, p. 135. 
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tions through concrete images and makes one feel the good or 
the evil of any situation whereas the logical statement leaves 
one relatively unimpressed. On the other hand the intuitive 
statement, because it is concrete, is subject to various inter- 
pretations, whereas the logical statement is commonly quite 
definite. The intuitive statement, therefore, is both the less 
exact and more convincing. 

In King Lear Shakespeare does not give any definite state- 
ment of the idea of the play, and it has been interpreted very 
differently. Some people find the idea of the play stated in 
Lear’s words, 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child! * 
To others the play tells of the eternal strife between parents 
and children. Others see in the play the redemption of a selfish 
old man through suffering. Possibly every reader gives a 
slightly different interpretation to the meaning of the play. 
But whatever that meaning be, there is no question but that it 
is brought home more convincingly through the suffering of 
Lear than it could ever be through abstract statements regard- 
ing ingratitude, or the duties of parents and children, or the 
place of pain in redemption. 

Another example may be found in Browning’s poem, My 
Last Duchess: 


That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
“Fra Pandolf”’ by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 





tJ, Iv, 310-11. 
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And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, ‘“‘Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or ‘Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 

Half-flush that dies along her throat’’: such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 

For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart — how shall I say? — too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, twas all one! My favor at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good! but thanked 
Somehow — I know not how —as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 

With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In speech — (which I have not) — to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, “‘Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark” — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

— E’en then would be some stooping; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 
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Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


What should be the interpretation of this poem? Most critics 
sympathize with the duchess; they think her a sweet lovely 
creature shamelessly put to death by a cold-blooded tyrant of a 
husband. A few, however, sympathize with the duke; they 
find the duchess a brainless, though beautiful, young woman 
who is sweetly pleased by everything, incapable of any dis- 
crimination. But whether any particular critic be of the 
majority or of the minority, he is more moved by the images of 
the duke and duchess than he would be by abstract statements 
of the relations between husbands and wives. 

The indefiniteness of the intuitive statement holds true even 
of those poems in which the author has given also a logical 
statement, with the result that the logical statement does not 
always seem to fit. In the poem, The Rhodora, Emerson has 
the flower say that beauty is its own excuse. It is not the only 
idea that might be obtained from the images, nor is it always 
the one that appeals most definitely to the reader: 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
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Again in the Ode on a Grecian Urn, Keats states the idea as 
the identity of truth and beauty: , 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
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Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ — that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The real idea of the poem, however, is probably better stated in 
the words with which Keats begins Endymion: 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 


Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 


These examples have been chosen because they give oppor- 
tunity for rather wide interpretations. Ordinarily the diver- 
gencies are not so great; sometimes the intuitive statement is 
almost as precise as the logical, as in the short poem, Standards, 
quoted on page 150 or Shelley’s sonnet, Ozymandias, on page 37. 
In general, however, the logical statement is exact, whereas the 
intuitive statement — the real art-statement — is capable of 
various interpretations. 

In this indefiniteness of the intuitive idea, moreover, lies 
much of the charm of art. Because the idea can never be abso- 
lutely and definitely stated, it can never be exhausted, and it is 
always interesting. The idea which can be reduced to logical 
terms ceases to be interesting so soon as it is mastered. One 
does not linger over the idea that the square of the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squaresoftheothertwo sides. Butone 
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does linger over the picture of Lear’s suffering or the image of 
the duke who gave commands and stopped all smiles together. 


III. Tue Direct STATEMENT NOT POSSIBLE IN ANY OF THE 
OTHER ARTS 

The indirect, intuitive, method of stating the idea is the only 
method possible in the arts other than literature. The medium 
of literature, words, being the language of philosophy, the 
writer of a poem may easily step from the concrete imagery of 
intuitive knowledge to the abstract language of logical know- 
ledge. But to the artist in any other medium this change is 
impossible. There are no notes on the piano by means of which 
the musician can make known his abstract ideas about nature, 
man, or philosophy. He can give only the melody and let the 
hearer get from this indirect statement his ideas about life. 
Keats looking at a Grecian urn can tell us in his poem that 
beauty is truth, but the maker of the urn can only show us the 
urn, and let us learn from it what we will. 

In all these arts we have the vagueness which is character- 
istic of the indirect intuitive expression of the idea. And, as 
in literature, we can never pin down the statement of the idea 
to any definite abstract terms. One person looking at the 
Mona Lisa will find her smile cynical, another sweet, and a 
third questioning. All will agree that the Venus of Milo and 
the Hermes of Praxiteles are beautiful, but beyond that point 
they disagree. Does the face of the Venus or the Hermes show 
brains, character, wil-power? ‘To this question probably every 
person will give a slightly different answer. 

For these two reasons, because the direct statement of the 
idea is not possible in any art except literature, and because the 
indirect statement can never be pinned down to definite terms, 
it has been said that art has no idea, or if it has, that idea is the 
same as the pattern. In music, for instance, the idea is ex- 
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pressed through the melody, but the melody is the order of the 
notes, the pattern. If we change the pattern, we change the 
music and, therefore, change the idea. 

The idea cannot actually be separated from the pattern in 
any art,as we haveseen. The synthesis of a work of art is like 
the union of the elements of life in a plant or a living body; if 
one element is taken away, the organism dies. Buta theoretical 
distinction between idea and pattern is possible even in music, 
the most closely united of all the arts. Ina composition we can 
tell whether the pattern is that of a rondo, sonata, or song, and 
at the same time distinguish between that pattern and what the 
musician is saying to us through rondo, sonata, or song. Ina 
painting we can distinguish between the pattern used in the 
design and what the artist is expressing through the design. 

Moreover, we know the music or the painting is saying some- 
thing even though we may not know just what that something 
is. We may not agree as to what the smile of the Mona Lisa 
means, but it means something. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
may say one thing to one critic and another to a second, but 
both critics will agree that Beethoven is saying something in 
that symphony. This meaning, again, is in the work of art; it 
is not a meaning given it by the critic. If critics disagree about 
a Beethoven symphony, the question is what Beethoven is 
saying, not what the critics are saying about Beethoven. If 
four critics give four different interpretations of King Lear, 
their ideas are the ideas they find in the play, not the ideas they 
put into it. 

Herein lies the difference between art and nature as pointed 
out in the second chapter. In nature the meaning of any ob- 
ject is the meaning given it by the person looking at it. In art 
the meaning is part of the intuition of the artist, and the critic 
merely tries to find out what that meaning is. Five poets 
hear the song of the lark, and each one has a different idea 
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about it which he expresses in a poem, but the ideas are not in 
the song of the lark; they are the thoughts suggested to the 
poets by the song. Five critics read Shelley’s poem on the lark, 
and each one has a different idea about it, but in this case the 
ideas do not originate in the minds of the critics; they are the 
ideas of Shelley as the critics get them from the poem. The 
natural object, thus, is merely a point of departure for the 
artist’s ideas. The work of art, on the other hand, is an ex- 
pression of the artist’s ideas; the meaning is an integral part 
of the whole. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS POINTS ABOUT THE STATEMENT OF THE 
IDEA 


There remain several miscellaneous points about the state- 
ment of the idea in literature which may for convenience be 
grouped together. 

a. Statements neither direct nor indirect. The idea of litera- 
ture is often expressed in words which give neither the purely 
intuitive nor the purely logical statement. The idea is half- 
told. Several examples of this way of stating the idea were 
given in the chapter on intuition. Another may be found in 
Shakespeare’s seventy-third sonnet: 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 
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In this sonnet Shakespeare does not state the idea directly but 
neither does he leave it to be gained only from the image. 

This method of stating the idea is probably the one most 
commonly found in literature; the author gives the images, 
thus expressing the idea indirectly; then, lest the reader fail to 
understand, he suggests the interpretation he desires the reader 
to make. 

b. Logical speeches by characters in books. What has been 
said about the logical statements of ideas, does not hold true of 
speeches made by characters in books or plays. In Much Ado 
about Nothing Leonato says: 

’t is all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 


To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself.* 


This is not Shakespeare’s generalization but Leonato’s. It is 
the kind of generalization a man like Leonato would make in 
circumstances such as those in which Leonato found himself. 
Therefore the logical statement belongs to Shakespeare’s intui- 
tion of the character; it is not Shakespeare’s interpretation of 
the events. ‘This difference is clear when the generalization in 
question is obviously not the idea of the play, as when Iago 
says: 

We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 

Cannot be truly follow’d 


In all cases the distinction must be made between the inter- 
pretation made by the author and the opinions he put in the 
mouths of his characters. 

c. Allegory. Allegory belongs in a class by itself. Pure 
allegory belongs strictly to the class of logical knowledge be- 
cause the starting-point is the concept which is then turned into 

TV, 1, 27-31. |) *Othelloj Mj i1,43-44. 
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concrete form. Take the story of the dog in the manger, for 
instance. The idea is expressed in images, but the images are 
merely the dress in which the concept appears. It is a lesson 
taught through a dog, not a story of a dog from which one 
learns a lesson. The concept is the important thing. For this 
reason one does not find in pure allegory the possibility for 
varying interpretations which one finds in the intuitive expres- 
sions of art. Like all other forms of the concept the meaning is 
direct and invariable. 

The value of allegory as a form of art, therefore, depends on 
the vividness of the imagery and its independence of the con- 
cept. Spenser’s The Faerie Queene may be enjoyed without 
any conception of the allegory involved. In Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress the allegory is essential to the story, but its 
value as art depends on the description of English country 
scenes and the naturalness of the characters. 

d. Popularity of direct statements. Before closing this chapter 
we ought probably to say something about the general fondness 
for logical statements of ideas in poetry. In casual references 
to poetry the logical statement will be found quoted much 
oftener than the intuitive: 

To be, or not to be: that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them.? 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.? 


A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 
Ripeness is all.4 





* Hamlet, III, 1, 56-60, 2 In Memoriam, Xxvu, 4. 
3 Locksley Hall, 76. 4 King Lear, V, U1, 9-11. 
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The reason is not far to seek. The logical statement of the 
idea in poetry is, as we found, really intuitive knowledge; 
it is an apt summary of the idea expressed already through 
the imagery. The person who quotes that statement, has, 
therefore, a summary which does recall the imagery of the piece 
as a whole. Moreover, being logical, it expresses a clear idea 
and has all the advantages of any maxim in being easily re- 
membered and generally applicable. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE TRUTH OF THE IDEA 


Ir every work of art has some significance or idea, what about 
the truth of this idea? Do we demand that it be true when 
judged by an absolute standard? Or do we accept in art ideas 
that we do not accept in ordinary life? Do we have certain 
poetic ideas which will pass muster in a work of art but which 
will not bear the cold light of reason? 


I. APPARENT ABSENCE OF TRUTH IN PoETIC IDEAS 


The obvious answer to these questions is that there is no con- 
nection between the ideas of art and the ideas of life, that we do 
not demand that the idea we get in art be an idea we hold in life. 
We say with Keats: 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? * 


At the same time we may be studying philosophy and putting 
forth our utmost endeavor to get a philosophical understanding 
of the universe. We like to say with Oscar Wilde that “each 
man kills the thing he loves’’: 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword! 


Some kill their love when they are young, 
And some when they are old; 





2 Lamia, part 1, 229-30. 
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Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold: 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 


Some love too little, some too long, 
Some sell, and others buy; 

Some do the deed with many tears, 
And some without a sigh: 

For each man kills the thing he loves, 
Yet each man does not die. 


But we do not really think murder is brave, or that each man 
does kill the thing he loves. 

Again we like poems that state oan tie ly opposite points 
of view, even though we know that, judged by an absolute 
standard, one must be right and the other wrong. We hope for 
a future life as we say with Tennyson: 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


And we are glad death is the end of all when we read Swin- 
burne: 


We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 

Weeps that no loves endure. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever; 
That dead men rise up never; 





* The Ballad of Reading Gaol, part 1. 
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That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 

‘ Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight: 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal; 
Only the sleep eternal 

In an eternal night.* 


Even on a subject so universal as love we find ourselves 
sympathizing with more than one point of view. We applaud 
Suckling when he says the lover should pay no further atten- 
tion to the lady if she will not love him: 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prithee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame! This will not move: 
This cannot take her. 

Tf of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her! 


But this view does not prevent us from feeling that Burns is 
right when he says that he will love forever: 


T’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Nathing could resist my Nancy; 


® The Garden of Proserpine. 
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But to see her was to love her; 
Love but her, and love forever, 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met — or never parted — 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


At another time we read with satisfaction Byron’s poem which 
says love is all right, but one needs a rest from it every now and 


then: 


So we'll go no more a roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And Love itself have rest. 


Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon. 


Then, lest we be charged with too great consistency in regard 
to love, we turn to Arnold’s Absence and agree with him when 
he says the lover forgets as a matter of necessity, not of choice: 


In this fair stranger’s eyes of grey 
Thine eyes, my love, I see. 

I shudder: for the passing day 
Had borne me far from thee. 


This is the curse of life: that not 
A nobler calmer train 

Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain; 


But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-chok’d souls to fill, 
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And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 


I struggle towards the light; and ye, 
Once-long’d-for storms of love! 

If with the light ye cannot be, 

I bear that ye remove. 


I struggle towards the light; but oh, 
While yet the night is chill, 

Upon Time’s barren, stormy flow, 
Stay with me, Marguerite, still! 

If we turn from love to a consideration of youth and age, we 
find the same contradictions. Logically considered, age must 
be better than youth, or youth better than age, but we agree 
with Byron when he says youth is best: 


Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty.? 


And we agree with Browning when he says age is best: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!’ 


Examples might be multiplied, but these are sufficient to 
show that the ideas of poetry are not consistent. If we judge 


them by an absolute standard, some must be true and the 
others false. 


II. TrutH oF FAct AND TRUTH OF IDEA 
If, however, we consider this inconsistency of poetry a little 


t Stanzas Written on the Road between Florence and Pisa, 
2 Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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more closely, we find the contradictions are not so great as they 
seem at the outset. First, let us ask why we like poems that 
express contradictory ideas. If we habitually believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and, like Tennyson, hope to meet the 
Pilot face to face, how can we take pleasure in Swinburne’s 
poem? If weare convinced that old age is the better time, why 
do we not turn away in disgust from Byron’s statement that 
“the days of our youth are the days of our glory,” as we would 
from an argument that the earth was flat, or that the sun went 
around the earth? 

It has been argued that the liking for poetry depends on the 
imagery or the emotional power, and that this liking is entirely 
divorced from the intellect so that the recognition of the intel- 
lectual truth or falsity of the idea has nothing to do with the 
liking for the poem. This is hardly true. At the time we like 
any poem, we give our intellectual assent to the truth of the 
idea. If we like Swinburne’s poem, it is because we feel for the 
time being that it would be very pleasant to have 


Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 


It has been argued, also, that the charm of the verse lies 
in its melody. The rhythm of the verse is said to exert such 
a power that the person under its sway gives assent to what he 
would not approve if he were in his right mind, just as a drunken 
man does and says what he would not do or say if he were sober. 
Is there a kind of narcotic quality to Swinburne’s verse which 
assumes ever greater power over us until, by the time we have 
reached the last stanza, we want only eternal sleep? Again, the 
argument is false. The person who assents to the truth of art 
assents with open mind, not as a species of intoxication. 

How, then, can we account for the contradictions in the ideas 
of art? First we must understand something of the nature of 
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truth of idea. Truth of idea is not the same as truth of fact. 
Truth of fact relates to events that have actually taken place. 
It is a fact that Washington crossed the Delaware, and it is a 
fact that Milton was blind at the time he composed Paradise 
Lost. Because fact has its basis in actual occurrence, it can be 
proved, and one cannot hold contradictory opinions about 
questions of fact. Truth of idea, however, is general; it has no 
relation to actual happenings. It isastatement or formulation 
of a general nature, and as such it may easily appear different 
to two different people or to the same person at two different 
times. It is a truth of fact that Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware; it is a truth of idea that Washington was a good man; but 
the latter statement depends on one’s conception of a good 
man. 

In truth of idea, therefore, there is room for individual dif- 
ference of opinion as there is not in truth of fact. What is 
truth to one person may not be truth to another; what is truth 
to one person at one time may not be truth to the same person 
at another time; one person may recognize that what is truth to 
him is not truth to another. Thus it is that people differ in 
their opinions. What is the best time of life to one person need 
not be the best to another, and there is no essential contradic- 
tion when Byron stands up for youth, and Browning argues for 
age. Most young people feel that the ‘‘ days of our youth are the 
days of our glory’’; but when they have become older, age seems 
more desirable, ‘‘the last of life, for which the first was made.” 
In the matter of love, one person may love forever; a second may 
forget because he must; a third may need a rest from loving; 
and a fourth give up in disgust if the lady does not capitulate at 
the start. The same person may feel the truth of each of 
these views at different times or in connection with different 
women. It is the same with the question of immortality; the 
average person probably has a pretty settled conviction as to 
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the truth or falsity of the belief in immortality, but he may, and 
probably does at times, assent to exactly the opposite point of 
view. 

The truth of idea, thus, varies according to the special cir- 
cumstances and according to the mood of the individual. Two 
plus two must always equal four in mathematics, but in art it 
may equal three or five or fifteen as well as four. 


UI. Trutu to Lire 


If, however, this were all there is to the truth of idea in art or 
life, truth of idea would amount only to truth of mood or whim. 
Any statement might be admitted as true because it might be 
true to some person at some time. Truth of idea is more funda- 
mental. In life each person will have his own ideas of truth, 
but as time goes on he will find that whereas some of his ideas 
are purely individual, others are shared by a large number of 
people and are commonly accepted as truths. When such 
truths are held by a majority of the people in any community, 
they become the truths or ideals of that community; when they 
are held by the people of a race or nation, they become the 
ideals of that race or nation; and when we go beyond the ideals 
of the race or nation, we get the universal ideals or ideas of 
all mankind. 

Do we demand that the truths of art be the truths of all 
humanity in this sense? Wedo. This is what we mean when 
we demand in a work of art truth to life or truth to nature. It 
is not truth to fact; we have seen in studying the productive 
and reproductive imagination that art is not restricted to fact, 
to images of events that have taken place. Truth to life or 
nature is truth to the ideas of people about life or nature. 
If people like Macbeth, it is because they, too, have found that 
too great ambition “‘o’erleaps itself and falls on the other.” If 
they like Hamlet’s soliloquy “To be, or not to be,” it is be- 
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cause people of all times have been interested in and puzzled by 
the problem of a future life. 

Truth of characterization is but another phase of the same 
thing. When we say a character is true to life, we do not mean 
that the events of the character’s life are true to the facts of the 
life of any individual; we mean that the character is true to our 
ideas of what that person would be, given those certain ante- 
cedents, and that what he does and says, agrees with our ideas 
of what that person would doand say under those circumstances. 
The character is true not to the ideas of one person but to the 
ideas of all people about all mankind. The same kind of truth 
is found in the descriptions of the impossible. We have said 
that they must seem real whether they were real ornot. They 
can seem real only as they correspond to the ideas of most 
people as to what would happen, or the way people would be 
have under those circumstances. As Coleridge says, they must 
have “‘the dramatic truth of such emotions, as would naturally 
accompany such situations, supposing them real.”’? In other 
words we know that no one would ever have the experiences of 
the Ancient Mariner, but the Ancient Mariner must think and 
feel as we would expect a man to feel in such experiences. 
Satan in Paradise Lost is not true to any of the facts of life as 
we know them, but he is true to human nature, to the way in 
which one may fight against insuperable obstacles. 


IV. CoNTRADICTION IN IDEA 
If, then, the idea of the artist must be true to the universal 
ideas and ideals of the race, what is the reason for the contra- 
dictions in idea noted in the first section of this chapter? 
First, let us emphasize the fact that all contradictions come in 
the direct statements of ideas. Unless the intuitive statement 
seems, in the main, true to our ideas of what would happen 

* Biographia Literaria, chap. x1v, ed. J. Shawcross, 1, 5. 
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or how people would behave under the given circumstances, 
we do not recognize it as a work of art. If, for instance, in As 
You Like It we felt it impossible that Celia should leave her 
father to go with Rosalind, or in King Lear, if it were beyond 
belief that a father like Lear would curse a daughter like 
Goneril, the plays would never be called works of art. 

But if the intuitive ideas seem true, we do not recognize 
any conflict or contradiction between them. For instance the 
sisterly affection of Celia and Rosalind does not contradict the 
brotherly hatred of Oliver for Orlando. The relation existing 
between father and daughter as seen in Lear and Cordelia does 
not contradict the relation between father and daughter as 
seen in Lear and Goneril and Regan. In Barrie’s play, The 
Twelve-Pound Look, Kate leaves her husband when he becomes 
unbearable to her and makes a living for herself by her work asa 
typist. In Galsworthy’s play, The Fugitive, Clare leaves her 
husband when he becomes unbearable to her, and, after several 
years of misery, takes poison because she cannot make a living 
for herself. These plays do not prove that women can or can- 
not become self-supporting. They are not contradictory. 
Kate can, and Clare cannot, make a living for herself. Each 
intuition is itself true, and it does not contradict any other 
intuition. What is true for Clare is not true for Kate. But 
both Clare and Kate must be true to the more general ideas of 
all people as to the way in which people like Clare and Kate 
would behave. They must be true to life. 

Contradictions between life and the direct statement of 
idea in a work of art are, however, possible and frequent. In 
such cases, we usually interpret the logical statement solely in 
terms of the intuitive statement. In Lamia, for instance, when 
we say 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 
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we do not mean philosophy in the sense of an understanding of 
life, nor do we mean that branch of knowledge called philoso- 
phy; we have in mind the images of Lamia, Lycius, and old 
Apollonius, and we mean the kind of logical analysis that does 
destroy pleasure. 

So in The Ballad of Reading Gaol, the truth is not in the idea 
that all men kill the things they love, though even there we find 
a half-truth obvious to every one. The truth of the poem is in 
the image of the condemned man: 


Six weeks our guardsman walked the yard, 
In the suit of shabby gray: 

His cricket cap was on his head, 
And his step seemed light and gay, 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 


I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every wandering cloud that trailed 
Its ravelled fleeces by. 


In a poem like Paradise Lost we have a different case, for the 
direct idea cannot even be agreed to in terms of the indirect 
statement as in the last two poems. Milton states that in 
Paradise Lost he is to 


assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.! 


Most readers, however, cannot assent to that proposition in 
any sense. The story of Satan and Adam and Eve does not 
“justify the ways of God to men.”’ On the other hand the 
images of Satan are true to our ideas of a noble soul fighting 
against insuperable obstacles: 

TI, 25-26. 
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What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost — the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield: 
And what is else not to be overcome.? 


Since, then, the critics have found the intuitive truth of 
Paradise Lost in accordance with their ideas, they accept it 
and pay slight attention to the direct logical statements about 
justification of the ways of God to man. Many of Shelley’s 
political poems belong in this same class. The intuitive ideas 
are true though the logical statements of those ideas may be 
recognized as false. Poetry is intuitive knowledge, and people 
go to poetry for intuitive knowledge. If they find the intuitive 
statement of the idea true, the poet may say what he pleases 
about the logical truth, they do not care. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
SUMMARY OF VALUES IN INTUITION 


WE have now completed the study of the first stage of art, the 
intuition of the artist. This study has fallen into three main 
divisions, first, the imagination, since intuitive knowledge is 
based on images; second, the emotions, which are aroused by 
the images; and third, the union of images in intuition, a union 
involving selection, synthesis, pattern, and idea. In any intui- 
tion all these elements are essential; moreover, they are so 
closely united that they can be distinguished only in theory. 


I. PosItIVE AND NEGATIVE VALUES 

Nevertheless, a review of the six elements essential to intui- 
tion causes three of them to stand out as having more definitely 
positive value than the others. These are imagination, emo- 
tion, and idea. In comparison with them selection, synthesis, 
and pattern have only a secondary or contributory value. 
When any one has read a book, looked at a painting, or enjoyed 
any other work of art, he recalls easily the images he has re- 
ceived from it, he relives the emotions aroused by the images, 
and he remembers clearly the central idea or significance of 
the piece. He does not carry away a distinct impression of 
selection, synthesis, or pattern as such; he remembers them 
only as they are represented in image, emotion, and idea. 

If the critic does remember selection, synthesis, and pattern, 
it is usually because of some defect of the intuition in so far as 
those points are concerned. Normally one does not notice 
the selection of images unless it be to ask why the artist chose 
this or that image, in other words, unless the selection is poorly 
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made. If the choice of images is perfect, one is impressed by 
the images that were selected, not by the choice of image. 
The same principle holds true of synthesis. If the images do 
not seem to form a whole, one’s attention is called to that fact; 
otherwise one’s interest is in the unified whole, not in the fact 
that the images are unified. Similarly the pattern must be 
understood; it must make clear to the reader the orderly ar- 
rangement of the whole. If it does not, the critic will grow be- 
fuddled and want to know what itisallabout. The critic need 
not know the name of the pattern; he need not know he is fol- 
lowing a pattern, but he must not become confused in following 
the pattern. Here again he is interested in the intuition that 
is made clear through the pattern, not in the pattern itself. 
Indeed we may almost say that in so far as the critic pays 
attention to selection, synthesis, and pattern, even if it be 
to remark that they are well done, to that extent the artist 
has failed. 

Very different is the case of imagination, emotion, and idea, 
If the critic has not formed the images in his own mind, if he 
has not felt the emotion, if he has not obtained some idea from 
the work of art, he has not duplicated the work of the artist. 
In the memory of the critic the intuition lives as image, emo- 
tion, and idea. 


II. THE BALANCE OF QUALITIES 

In these three positive qualities there is no question of 
greater or less value. There should be a balance between 
them. Emotion should not be greater than idea, nor idea more 
important than imagination. The greatest art contains great 
thoughts and great emotions expressed in vivid images. Study 
the masterpieces of any of the supremely great artists, Shake- 
speare, Milton. Sophocles, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Praxiteles, the architects of the Parthenon; nowhere are the 
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ideas trivial, the emotions weak, or the images not convincing. 

Perfect balance, however, is rare; ordinarily works of art 
reveal these characteristics in varying proportions. In one 
work the images will be emphasized; in another, the emotion; 
and in a third, the idea. In The Garden by Moonlight* by Amy 
Lowell, the images constitute the dominant interest: 


A black cat among roses, 

Phlox, lilac-misted under a first-quarter moon, 
The sweet smells of heliotrope and night-scented stock. 
The garden is very still, 

It is dazed with moonlight, 

Contented with perfume, 

Dreaming the opium dreams of its folded poppies. 
Firefly lights open and vanish, 

High as the tip buds of the golden glow 

Low as the sweet alyssum flowers at my feet. 
Moon-shimmer on leaves and trellises, 
Moon-spikes shafting through the snow-ball bush. 
Only the little faces of the ladies’ delight are alert and staring, 
Only the cat, padding between the roses, 

Shakes a branch and breaks the chequered pattern 
As water is broken by the falling of a leaf. 

Then you come, 

And you are quiet like the garden, 

And white like the alyssum flowers, 

And beautiful as the silent sparks of the fireflies. 
Ah, Beloved, do you see those orange lilies? 

They knew my mother, 

But who belonging to me will they know 

When I am gone? 


In Shelley’s poem, To Night, the emotional element is most 
important. The images are clear, but they are easily sub- 
ordinate to the emotion. Idea is at a minimum: 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, - 





\ *From Pictures of the Floating World. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand — 
Come, long-sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a noontide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me? — And I replied, 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, belovéd Night — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 


In Wages, on the other hand, Tennyson is primarily inter- 
ested in the idea: 
Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 


Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea — 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong — 
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Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky; 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


Examples of imaginative, emotional, and intellectual poems 
may usually be found in the work of any author. Words- 
worth’s Nutting and An Evening Walk are largely imaginative; 
his Lucy poems are emotional, and the ode on Intimations of 
Immoriality like Tintern Abbey is intellectual. Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer-Nighi’s Dream is primarily imaginative; Hamlet 
and Troilus and Cressida are intellectual, while Othello and 
Romeo and Juliet are emotional. But though examples of each 
type may be found in the work of any author, the majority 
of his poems will usually be of one type. Donne is pri- 
marily intellectual, Burns emotional, and Keats imaginative. 
The novels of Charlotte Bronté and Thomas Hardy are emo- 
tional, those of George Eliot and George Meredith are intel- 
lectual. 

Of the three types of poetry the imaginative is the rarest be- 
cause the imagination is the basis on which emotion and idea 
are built. Emotion, as we have seen, depends on imagination, 
and idea is best expressed through images. Therefore, stress 
on images ordinarily means stress on emotion and idea. Keats 
is one of the few very great writers in whose work the imagina- 
tive element is more important than the emotional or the intel- 
lectual, and even with Keats the emotional element is almost 
as strong as the imaginative. With most authors a few poems 
— usually of early date — show a preponderance of the imagi- 
native element while the majority of their works are intellectual 
or emotional. 
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In the references to poems in which the emotion, idea, or 
imagination is most important, it must not be forgotten that 
the three elements must be present in all art. The novel of 
idea must have imagination and emotion; the emotional drama 
must have idea and imagination. If any one of these qualities 
is exaggerated to the extent that it usurps the place of the 
others, the work ceases thereby to have value as art. 

Because imagination is the foundation of both emotion 
and idea, it is the quality least often emphasized to the detri- 
ment of the others. When it is so stressed, we have merely a 
very clear image without significance and without emotion. 
Frequently the balance of qualities is upset by too great stress 
on emotion or idea. The emotion should be aroused directly 
by the images; if the attempt is made to secure greater emotion 
than the images will call forth, we have sentimentalism; the 
emotion is not based on the imagination and hence is false. 
The same principle holds true of idea. Idea, as we have seen, 
may be stated indirectly through images, or directly through 
concepts. If the idea is not stated in the images, it can be 
stated only directly in logical terms. But in this case we do 
not have art, but philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
INTUITION AND ART 


IN every point studied, emphasis has been placed on the fact 
that in the artist there are the same reactions as in the minds 
of other people. The artist is doing nothing but what every 
one does every day. What then is the difference? Every one 
has images and intuitions; why then is not every one an artist? 
The answer is that the poet does not differ from other people in 
the nature of his mental processes, but in the number and full- 
ness of them. The poet, says Wordsworth in his Preface to 
the Lyrical Ballads, differs from other people not in “kind”’ but 
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in ‘‘degree”’: 

He is a man speaking to men: a man, it is true, endowed with more 
lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than 
are supposed to be common among mankind; a man pleased with his 
own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more than other men 
in the spirit of life that is in him;... 

Among the qualities there enumerated as principally conducing 
to form a Poet, is implied nothing differing in kind from other men, 
but only in degree. The sum of what was said is, that the Poet is 
chiefly distinguished from other men by a greater promptness to 
think and feel without immediate external excitement, and a greater 
power in expressing such thoughts and feelings as are produced in 
him in that manner.? 


I. VAGUENESS OF THE AVERAGE PERSON’S IMAGES 
This view of art contradicts the common belief that the 
artist has some special quality, some unusual ability, some 
t Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, pp. 23, 29. Cf. p. 108. 
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genius, which separates him from the rest of the world. We 
speak of looking at this or that “with the eyes of an artist,” 
as though the artist were endowed with a sixth sense which 
enabled him to see not as an ordinary man, but as an artist 
This prejudice is based on the illusion that the sensibilities of 
all people are equally keen and that each person is equally 
alive to all the world around him. Every one believes, in the 
popular expression, that he ‘‘sees all there is to see.” There- 
fore when the artist sees something more, he believes that the 
artist is endowed with some special virtue. But as a matter 
of fact the average person is very far from “‘seeing all there is 
to see.” In looking at the world around him, he is subject 
to two illusions so common as to be almost universal: (1) He 
thinks he has seen an object when he has merely formed a con- 
cept about it; (2) He thinks his images are more distinct than 
they are. 

Usually the average person does not see at all; or better, as 
soon as his glance has fallen on an object, he identifies it as be- 
longing to this class or that and then dismisses it from his 
thoughts without ever having seen the object itself at all. In 
other words his mind has grasped only the concept, and it can 
remember only the concept. If, for instance, he looks at a 
basket of apples, there are differences of color that he has 
learned to associate with differences of ripeness. He auto- 
matically interprets those colors into terms of ripeness so that 
he is conscious of the color only in the vaguest way; what he 
remembers is the concept that the fruit was ripe or green; he 
has no clear image of the color of the apples. Similarly, it is 
a difference in the appearance of the floor that tells him that 
the sun is shining through the window. He knows, however, 
that the floor is the same shade in its entire surface, and so 
he sees what is actually a difference in color, as sunlight 
and shadow. When he looks out of the window there are 
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differences in size and color that tell him that one tree is 
farther away than another, but he is only vaguely conscious of 
those differences in appearance; what he is conscious of is the 
distance. “‘If,”’ says La Farge, ‘‘I meet a friend whose colour 
strikes me as altered, who is pale, yellowish, whose lips are no 
longer red, whose hair seems less rich, what I say and what I 
think is, ‘He is ill.’ The sensation of colour that I have re- 
ceived is translated into an intellectual description”’;* that is, 
into concept. 

These examples have all been from the sense of sight, but 
the same is true of the other senses as well. As an example of 
sound, a story that has been going the rounds the last few 
years may be cited. It tells that an Italian commented on the 
musical character of the English language, naming in proof the 
word cellar-door. ‘To most of those who heard the story it came 
as a surprise; cellar-door to them meant something ugly, and 
they had never heard the sound. An old poem describes the 
charm of Indian names, such as Oshkosh, Kalamazoo, Mil- 
waukee, Oklahoma, Muskogee. The average person does not 
take pleasure in the sound of those names; he does not hear the 
sound; he is concerned only with the meaning. In the same 
way the things he touches or smells or tastes, the movements 
he feels, are all translated at once into terms of their meaning, 
and the individual is hardly conscious of the sensation. 

Even when the average person does see, his images are vague 
and confused. He is very little alive to the sensations around 
him; he has seen very few of the sights, heard very few of the 
sounds, and smelled very few of the odors among which he 
lives. His images of them, therefore, are very partial; they 
cover only a small part of the range possible for them. This 
is a very simple test of the small range of auditory images. 
Ask any group of people to get auditory images of some well- 


t Considerations on Painting, p. 175. 
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known tune, such as Old Hundredth or Yankee Doodle. A few 
may fail, but in the average crowd most can hear the melody 
through the stanza. Some can hear one part, as the contralto, 
sung with the air; more can hear first one part and then an- 
other, the tenor on a high note or the contralto on a rich chord. 
Very few, if any, will be able to hear all four parts throughout 
the stanza. Yet every one will have heard those notes played 
not once but hundreds of times. Every one is conscious that 
the song is richer and more beautiful when it is played or sung 
with the four parts than when the air is unaccompanied, but 
the mental image is of the air alone. 

The case of visual images is not less true though it is more 
difficult to prove. Most people have more visual than audi- 
tory images, and it is therefore more difficult to dislodge the 
belief that those images are clear and distinct. “It’s asif Isaw 
it all,” the mind is apt to exclaim of its pictures. But if those 
pictures are reduced to definite terms, whether of line and color, 
or of definite description in words, what seemed clear usually 
becomes vague. One color is clear, one line distinct, but the 
picture taken as a whole is hardly more than a blur. One says, 
for instance, that he can see a certain house as it appears from 
the road very clearly. How many windows has it on the side? 
Can he count the windows in his mental image as he would 
in a photograph? Or does he have recourse to the logical 
knowledge that because such rooms were on that side of the 
house there must have been so many windows there? 

Again, most people would say that they had clear images of 
the map of the United States; they can see the curve of the 
Atlantic coast, the long leg of Florida, and so on. But if they 
attempt to draw the map or bound any single state, they find 
themselves in difficulty. The trouble is not that they can- 
not make the lines, or say the words necessary, but that they 
cannot see clearly enough in the mental picture the lines 
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they want to copy or the position of the state they want to 
bound. 

They find the same difficulty with words. They think that 
they have thought out a matter carefully, that they know just 
what words they want to say, but when they attempt to write 
down those words, they find only shreds of language, a sentence 
here, a phrase there, a fine adjective, or a telling verb. At best 
they acquire a few tags by which they know their friends, 
familiar streets, scenes they have passed often, and when they 
have acquired such tags, they think they have seen all there is 
to see. 


II. REASONS FOR THIS VAGUENESS 


There are several reasons for this tendency to get only vague 
images or concepts from any experience. Convenience is one 
of them. In the chapter on intuition we found that no one can 
retain images of all the sense impressions he receives. If any 
one saw every apple in a basket, every shade of color on every 
tree, or heard every sound that came to his ears, the burden 
would be too great for him to stand. Accordingly he identifies 
a sensation as this or that, puts it in its proper pigeon-hole and 
lets it go. 

Custom also accentuates the tendency to get the concept 
rather than the image. When we have seen a thing often 
enough to know what meaning or lack of meaning it has for us, 
we fail to see it any more. Carlyle says one of the cleverest 
tricks of custom is “her knack of persuading us that the Mirac- 
ulous, by simple repetition, ceases to be Miraculous.”? If 
the sun set three times a year we should all be on the watch for 
those days to see the wonder and beauty of the sunset. When 
aeroplanes were first made practicable for flying, people 
marveled at their beauty and grace. The beauty of a scene, a 


.? Sartor Resartus, book m1, chap. vu, “ Natural Supernaturalism.” 
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building, or a color, is noticed the first few times it is seen; after 
that no one pays any further attention to it. 

Questions of value or usefulness in their turn blind us to 
sensation. Apples have reference only to their use as food or 
their value in money. Dandelions are a nuisance because they 
destroy the grass. Sheep are valuable because of the wool or 
the lambs. Even men are rated in terms of their property or 
their use to us. This man has made a million dollars in shoes; 
that funny old fellow gathers leeches to sell. Because of this 
tendency to get a concept of the usefulness or money value of 
an object rather than to see the object itself, it has frequently 
been said that a subject, to be a proper subject for art, must be 
dissociated from all questions of use or value. This statement 
is true, but it puts the emphasis on the wrong foot. Any sub- 
ject, as we have seen, may be a subject for art, but if the sub- 
ject is lost sight of in a concept of its money value or its use- 
fulness, that concept is not a subject for art, for a concept is 

‘never a subject for art. 

The most important reason for the vagueness of the average 
person’s images, however, is that his sense impressions are not 
especially keen. We have already studied the variations in 
images. We have found that people differ not only in the 
kinds of images they remember, but also in the clearness and 
fidelity of their images and in the ease with which they can 
recall them. Some people are alive to one kind of sensation, 
others to another. The images of some people are clear and 
faithful; those of others are at best blurred. Personal differ- 
ences of this kind are very marked and are habitually noted by 
all people. One person does not hear a discord or notice when 
a note is not true. One wears colors that to another eye seem 
to clash. One person is made ill by smells that another does 
not even notice. On the other hand the senses may be made 

, more acute by cultivation. Custom or habit, which in most 
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cases tends to deaden the sense impressions may, if used cor- 
rectly, be made to quicken them. The man who makes a 
business of tasting tea learns to detect minute differences in 
the blend of tea. The person with a poor ear may by study of 
music improve his sense of pitch, timbre, or loudness. How- 
ever, there are distinct limits to this kind of cultivation; not 
every one can be trained to hear what Chopin heard. 


III. Toe IMAGERY OF THE ARTIST 


The artist differs from other people in that (1) his senses are 
more acute than theirs, and (2) he keeps the power of seeing 
the individual instead of losing the individual in the concept. 
Therefore, he forms more images than the ordinary person, and 
his images are fuller and more complete. His images being 
more vivid, his emotions are correspondingly stronger, and 
under the influence of those emotions, he forms more images of 
the productive imagination. At every stage his mental reac- 
tions are keener and finer than those of the average person; the 
synthesis of images in his intuitions is more complete; and his 
patterns are more intricate. The scientist or the expert in any 
field may have senses just as acute as the artist, but he uses 
those sense impressions for the formation or ratification of 
some concept. The artist uses them only as images. To 
return for a minute to the examples given at the first of this 
chapter, if an artist paints a basket of apples, a floor with the 
sunshine on it, or the face of a sick friend, he must see the dif- 
ferences in color as differences in color. He cannot paint 
green apples or sunshine or fever in any other way. Concept, 
custom, questions of use and value make a haze over reality for 
most people but not for the artist. 

To Blake a tiger is not a vague image of a graceful cat or any 
equally vague concept; his images are clear: 
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Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Mutton may be high and wool scarce, but Blake does not 
care about the price of wool or mutton; he sees the lamb as a 


work of God: 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
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Little lamb, I’ll tell thee; 
Little lamb, I’ll tell thee: 

He is calléd by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek, and He is mild, 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are calléd by his name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 


In the same way Kipling sees the steam engine not as a 
thing that pulls the train but as a live power. And Words- 
worth sees more than an old man who sells leeches and learns 
a lesson of resolution and independence. Lowell forgets 
about the effect of the dandelion on the grass and sees the 
flower: 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 
’Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Because the artist has keener sensibilities than other men, 
he is more alive than they, and his world is more nearly a 
world of sensation than theirs. Turn back to the chapter on 
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the kinds of images, not for the purpose of seeing the variety 
or truth of the images as when the chapter was first read, but 
to see how alive the poet is, how keen his senses are. Note how 
Shakespeare has caught every detail of winter “when blood is 
nipp’d and ways be foul” and “‘birds sit brooding in the snow.” 
Rossetti in looking at the blessed maiden, did not have a 
vague idea of a woman sitting in the window; he saw every 
detail from the “robe, ungirt from clasp to hem,” to her hair 
“yellow like ripe corn.” The artist thus sees the world at first 
hand; he has to do with elementary things. For this reason 
books on art usually have a statement that the artist stays 
close to primary sensations, or that he sees the world as it first 
appeared to the first man, or that stress is laid on the appear- 
ance of things. 

The statement is also made that art gives a heightening of 
actual fact. The artist, seeing more in the everyday fact, gives 
other persons a heightened sense for that fact. He removes the 
haze of unreality and the ordinary facts stand out in new sig- 
nificance, therefore, in heightened reality. We had seen the 
tiger, the lamb, and the dandelion vaguely; through the eyes 
of the poets we see them clearly. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE RELATION OF THE INTUITION TO THE 
EXTERNALIZATION 


WE turn now from the study of the first stage of art, the artist’s 
intuition, to the second, the externalization of that intuition 
in material form through some medium. 


I. REASONS FOR EXTERNALIZATION 


The reasons for the importance of externalization were 
named in the general discussion of the three stages of art. 
They are two: permanency and communication. Intuitions 
tend to be forgotten if they are not fixed in some external 
form. Furthermore, they can never be communicated to any 
one else if they are not so fixed. Katherine Mansfield has left 
notes of stories she had planned, but those she did not write out 
during her life, are gone. Dickens’s Edwin Drood, Conrad’s 
Suspense, and Milton’s Arcades were left unfinished and no 
one knows how to finish them. That art is lost. The fear 
that such a fate might overtake him, inspired one of Keats’s 
loveliest sonnets: 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piled books, in charactery, 

Hold like the rich garners the full ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 


Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love; — then on the shore 
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Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 

However, it is doubtful if any artist ever actually external- 
ized his intuitions for either of those reasons. They are the 
reasons why intuitions must be externalized, and when an 
artist is not in process of externalizing he may say that he did 
his work to save it or to communicate his ideas, just as he may 
say he did it for the glory of God or the betterment of man. 
But when he is actually in process of painting a picture or writ- 
ing down a song, it is a different story. He does it then be- 
cause he has to, because there is something in his mind that 
demands expression. 

In studying the three stages of intuition we found that the 
third stage of verification or construction is usually accom- 
panied by the externalization. In the case of an intuition of a 
very simple pattern, the artist may have the intuition complete 
in all its details at the moment of discovery. In such a case he 
may externalize the intuition for the reasons of permanency or 
communication. If, to take a very simple instance, an interior 
decorator plans a floor in checker-board design of black and 
white, the use of that design for the room and furniture in 
question may be a real intuition. But the design is so simple 
he would not need to make a drawing of it though he might do 
so to show others or to file away for future reference. Or, sup- 
pose a poet composes a poem when out walking, he has nothing 
more to gain from that poem; it is finished, complete. In such 
a case he may write the poem down just to show some one, or 
to save it. The writing then is rather tedious, no more in- 
teresting than writing verses he has memorized. 

But in the case of longer and more difficult works of art, the 
details are contained only in germ in the intuition. The filling- 
in of those details comes in the process of externalization. 
The details are dictated by the intuition, but they can be 
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realized only in the externalization. A poet gets an inspi- 
ration for a poem; he knows just how he wants it to be; he 
cannot formulate every word in his mind before he has spoken 
or written any of it; so he begins writing that he may give ex- 
pression to the idea in his mind. Tolstoi compares the creation 
of a work of art to the birth of a child, and again he says, “‘ The 
cause of the production of real art is the artist’s inner need to 
express a feeling that has accumulated.”’* Burns expresses 
the same idea when he says in the Epistle to James Smith, that 
he writes because his brain gets ‘“‘barmie” [yeasty]: 

Just now I’ve taen the fit o’rhyme, 

My barmie noddle’s working prime, 

My fancy yerkit up sublime, 

Wi’ hasty summon: 


Hae ye a leisure-moment’s time 
To hear what’s comin? 


Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash; 
Some rhyme (vain thought!) for needfu’ cash; 
Some rhyme to court the countra clash, 
An’ raise a din: 
For me, an aim I never fash; 
I rhyme for fun. 


So it is with most poets, they ‘‘rhyme for fun.” Some idea 
gets to fermenting in an artist’s brain and it must out. The 
power of a great intuition must find expression. 

In the discussion of the externalization of art, there are two 
phases to be considered, the relation of the intuition to the 
externalization, and the problems arising from the nature of 
the media as such. The first of these, the relation of the intui- 
tion to the externalization is the subject of this chapter; the 
second, the problems about media will be discussed in the 
succeeding chapters. 

* What is Art? chap. xvm. 
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II. SINCERITY, THE ONLY RESTRICTION ON THE ARTIST IN 
EXTERNALIZATION 

In externalization the artist is under but one restriction, that 
of being true to his intuitions. He is under no restrictions 
whatsoever as regards subject-matter. He may externalize 
any intuition he wishes, for, as was found in the study of 
images, there is no division between the artistic and the in- 
artistic. His poem or his picture may have as its subject a 
violet, a baby’s foot, the progress of a rake, a madman, any- 
thing. Art may be on any subject on which an artist has an 
intuition. 

He must, however, be true to his intuitions. If he is, he will 
present a view of the world as he sees it, and his work will be 
sincere and genuine. Truth to the intuition is sincerity in art. 
If the intuition is vague as was Milton’s intuition of death, the 
externalization will be vague; if the intuition is hideous, as 
were Dickens’s intuitions of Bill Sikes and Uriah Heep, the 
externalization will be hideous; if the intuition is vague but 
impassioned, as were Blake’s intuitions in his prophetic books, 
the externalization will be vague but impassioned. The artist 
must ‘‘draw the Thing as he sees It.” 

It is not even necessary that an artist’s ideas of one time 
agree with his ideas of another if we feel that he has been true 
to his intuition in each case. Witness James Thomson in 
The City of Dreadful Night and Sunday up the River. The 
latter is as full of the joy of living as the former is of de- 
spair: 

The City is of Night, but not of Sleep; 

There sweet sleep is not for the weary brain; 
The pitiless hours like years and ages creep, 

A night seems termless hell. This dreadful strain 
Of thought and consciousness which never ceases, 


Or which some moments’ stupor but increases, ‘ 
This, worse than woe, makes wretches there insane. 
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They leave all hope behind who enter there: 
One certitude while sane they cannot leave, 

One anodyne for torture and despair; 
The certitude of Death, which no reprieve 

Can put off long; and which, divinely tender, 

But waits the outstretched hand to promptly render 
That draught whose slumber nothing can bereave. 


Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail; 

And his rank and wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read; 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my Love, love thee; 

And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


But if it seems that the artist has been tampering with his 
intuitions and has not expressed them exactly as they are, the 
words lose their sincerity and become to that extent not art. 
If Shakespeare were trying to convert people to the cause of 
temperance when he has Cassio cry out against drink, the scene 
would lose all its effectiveness. As it is, the speeches are effec- 
tive because Shakespeare is putting into the mouth of Cassio 
just what Cassio would have said at the time. 


I will rather sue to be despis’d than to deceive so good a com- 
mander with so slight, so drunken, and so indiscreet an officer. 
Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? swear? and dis- 
course fustian with one’s own shadow? O thou invisible spirit of 
wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee devil! 

O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
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away their brains! That we should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts! 

To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! 
O strange! Every inordinate cup is unbless’d and the ingredient is 
a devil.? 


III. FILLING IN THE GAps IN INTUITION 


There are two ways in which an artist may be false to his in- 
tuition: (1) His intuition may be clear, and he may change it 
for some purpose; (2) His intuition may be vague or confused, 
and he may be filling in the gaps. 

In the discussion of the difference between the artist and the 
ordinary person, much was said about the vagueness of images. 
A person thinks he sees a thing clearly when he has only a 
vague or confused image. Often the artist’s images are vague, 
and then he tries to fill in the blank spots in the intuition. 
Suppose an artist is trying to paint a portrait of his mother 
from memory. He remembers her eyes and mouth exactly 
and paints them, but he has no image of her nose. He knows 
that she has a nose, the portrait is incomplete without a nose; 
therefore, he puts one in, not his mother’s nose, but it is prob- 
ably better than no nose at all. Ora novelist will have a clear 
picture of his hero and heroine when young, and an equally 
clear picture of them ten years later; but he has no clear idea of 
how they got from one stage to the other. He has to get them 
there some way; so he makes up something that will tide over 
those ten years. A dramatist has an interesting situation; 
he gets his characters on the stage and develops a plot. He 
does not know how to end; the time he can use for a play is 
drawing to an end; the play must close somehow, and he ends it 
“somehow.” This filling-in the gaps of intuition is so common 
in all forms of literature that a name for it has been borrowed 

* Othello, Tl, 1, 278-84, 291-94, 309-12. 
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from pantomime. When the author is making the characters 
do what we feel they would not do for themselves, he is said to 
be “‘pulling the strings.” 

Nor is it only in narrative that an author tries to fill up the 
gaps in his intuition. In the passage already quoted from New 
Voices, Mrs. Wilkinson accuses Alfred Noyes of saying the 
guns ‘‘begin to gleam” because he needs three more syllables 
to complete the line. Another example is found in Words- 
worth’s poem She was a Phantom of Delight of which the last 
verse is quoted here: 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 


And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


This is a perfect poem but for one word machine. Surely 
Wordsworth was not thinking of a piece of machinery when he 
wrote that word; the first of the line belies it. He needed some- 
thing to rhyme with serene and so put it in. 


IV. Intuition CHANGED TO Suit ARTIST’S PURPOSE 

Again the intuition may be clear, but the artist will change it 
in accordance with some purpose of his. These changes may 
be brought about by the sin of commission or by the sin of 
omission. ‘The artist may deliberately warp his intuition to 
make it fit the purpose he has in mind, or he may omit all the 
phases of his intuition that do not suit that purpose. In either 
case the work is inartistic because it does not represent the 
artist’s view of life. 
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Several years ago there were many books written for the 
moral instruction of the young. Because they circulated freely 
in Sunday School libraries, they were called Sunday School 
stories. ‘These gave awful examples of the consequences of 
violations of moral law. Johnnie told a lie and was struck by 
lightning. Susie disobeyed her mother and was bitten by a 
snake; Mary and Sam would not go to Sunday School, and 
they barely had time to repent before they died of a raging 
fever. This type of story is unfortunately familiar to every 
one, and it obviously does not present a true view of life. The 
images have been selected for the purpose of teaching the 
lessons in mind. 

In Main Street, a novel that was very popular several years 
ago, the purpose was not so obvious, but nevertheless Sinclair 
Lewis seemed definitely to be trying to show the defects of 
American small-town life. His pictures are true, as those in 
the Sunday School stories are not, but he chose only those that 
proved hispoint. He did not show the other side of Main Street. 
That side of Main Street was pictured by Zona Gale, who, be- 
fore Miss Lulu Bett, pictured only the happy, bright, comfort- 
able side of American small-town life. It is as untrue to the 
intuition to select only the good as to select only the evil. 
Either is a sin of omission. 

La Farge names Horace Vernet as a painter who was guilty 
of the sin of commission. This man, a former president of the 
French Academy, made huge paintings which “cover acres of 
surface in the French galleries and museums,” * when his real 
intuitions were of small things, ‘““‘he having been a charming 
designer in small, an excellent book-illustrator and caricaturist, 
while his big and once famous paintings have come to be con- 
sidered empty failures.”? And his name, which was once a 
symbol of the highest in art, is hardly known. He thought 

* Considerations on Painting, p. 34. 2 Tbid., p. 49. 
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that he ought to do great things when his real ability lay in 
small designs. His error, says La Farge, “‘is only an intellec- 
tual mistake, perhaps a little of a moral one.” ? He allowed his 
intellectual decision as to what he ought to do govern his intui- 
tion in deciding what he should do. 

Eugene Field has been mentioned as a poet often criticized 
for his use of the mechanical imagination in his verses about 
children. The critics who object to those poems frequently 
feel that his genuine intuitions lay in the field of humorous 
verse of a cynical or satirical nature as in The Little Peach or 
in his translations from Horace. But, they claim, he changed 
his intuitions because of the greater popularity of his child 
poems. Certainly there is a ring of sincerity in the poem about 
the peach, or in The Truth about Horace? greater than in most of 
his verses about children: 

It is very aggravating 
To hear the solemn prating 
Of the fossils who are stating 

That old Horace was a prude; 
When we know that with the ladies 
He was always raising Hades, 


And with many an escapade his 
Best productions are imbued. 


There’s really not much harm in a 

Large number of his carmina, 

But these people find alarm in a 
Few records of his acts; 

So they’d squelch the muse caloric, 

And to students sophomoric 

They’d present as metaphoric 
What old Horace meant for facts. 


In the past century the novel and play of purpose have been 
very popular. They have advocated everything from greater 
freedom in marriage to improved conditions for labor. What- 


t [bid., p. 36. 2 Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ever the purpose may be, it tends to make the author change 
his images, or to choose from his stock of images those that 
prove the point at issue. In either case, the author is not 
presenting life as he sees it, but life as he wishes to see it, or 
as he wishes others to see it. And to the extent that he has 
changed his intuition, his work is not artistic. It should be 
classed with missionary work or propaganda; it is not art. 


V. FoRGOTTEN PuRPOSES IN ART 

Sometimes an author starts out with a purpose, but later his 
intuitions become so vivid as to make him forget his purpose 
and continue only with his intuitions. This was the case with 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. Richardson had written a novel 
called Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, telling of the trials of a 
young servant, Pamela Andrews. When the story opens, 
Pamela’s mistress, Mrs. B., has just died; her son falls in 
love with the beauty and sweetness of Pamela and tries in 
every way to take advantage of her unprotected position. She 
repulses his advances, however, and in the end her virtue is re- 
warded, for she becomes Mrs. B. Fielding was much disgusted 
by the sentimentality of this story and started to write a bur- 
lesque of it. Accordingly he took as his hero, Joseph Andrews, 
a brother of the renowned Pamela, and the opening pages show 
Joseph gently but firmly repulsing the advances of his deceased 
master’s wife! After starting on the story, however, Fielding 
became interested in the characters he had created in fun, and 
he continued the story in earnest. 

Almost the same may be said of Richardson in the writing 
of Pamela. He had started out to write model letters which he 
decided to make an influence for good by introducing bits of 
moral instruction. Like his parodist, Fielding, he became 
interested in his characters and drew a picture of a woman that 
is essentially true in spite of its sentimentality and its moral- 
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izing. Each novelist started out with a purpose but with each 
the images of life were so real and the picture of life so true that 
they created books the world has not let die though it has long 
since ceased to care for Richardson’s model letters, his morals, 
or Fielding’s parody. In the same way Dickens’s Oliver Twist 
has survived the workhouse evils that prompted it. And the 
present novels and plays of purpose likewise will survive to the 
extent to which the authors are true to their intuitions and 
have not warped those intuitions to express a purpose. 

There should be no confusion, however, between the book 
that teaches a lesson and the book that is written for the 
purpose of teaching a lesson. All art teaches, for it shows life 
as the artist sees it, and since he sees it more clearly than the 
average person, he shows its values more clearly. It is only 
the book that is written for the purpose of teaching that is in- 
artistic, for in that book the artist selects only those phases 
of life that are in accord with his purpose. 


P 
VI. SINCERITY NOT EASY 


It is not easy for an artist always to be true to his intuition. 
He may want to teach a lesson or startle the people into con- 
sciousness of an evil or write a parody as in the instances 
mentioned. Or he may know that if he writes of life as he sees 
it, his book will have no sale; while if he changes his intuition 
to accord with the popular standard, it will appeal to a large 
public. In motion pictures and in many temporarily popular 
novels this tendency is noticeable; no matter what the author’s 
intuitions are, they must be changed to give the story a happy 
ending. Desire for success may thus make an artist warp his 
intuitions. Again fatigue enters in; the artist is weary of a 
work and desires to have it ended whether it is right or not. In 
order to have the picture done and out of the way, he paints 

_in anybody’s nose without waiting to recall his mother’s nose. 
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Or he is in a hurry; the story must go to press; he knows how 
it ought to be, but he has not time; therefore, he discards his 
intuition and does the easy thing to save time. All these and 
a hundred other temptations beset the artist when he is trying 
to externalize an intuition and make it difficult for him to be 
true. 

Something of the struggle to be true has been recorded in 
Miss Lowell’s account of the writing of the Ode to Autumn. It 
appears also in the journal of a recent artist, Katherine Mans- 
field. The following quotations from her journal are printed 
in the Introductory Note to The Dove’s Nest:* 


July, 1921. I finished Mr. and Mrs. Dove yesterday. I am not 
altogether pleased with it. It’s a little bit made up. It’s not in- 
evitable. I meant to imply that those two may not be happy to- 
gether — that that is the kind of reason for which a young girl 
marries. But have I done so? I don’t think so. Besides it’s not 
strong enough. I want to be nearer — far nearer than that. I 
want to use all my force, even when I am taking a fine line. And 
I have a sneaking notion that I have, at the end, used the doves 
unwarrantably. Tu sais ce que je veux dire. I used them to round 
off something — didn’t I? Is that quite my game? No, it’s 
not. It’s not quite the kind of truth ’m after. Now for Susannah. 
All must be deeply felt. 

Oct. 16. Another radiant day. J. is typing my last story, The 
Garden Party, which I finished on my birthday. It took me nearly 
a month to “recover” from At the Bay. I made at least four false 
starts. But I could not get away from the sound of the sea and 
Beryl] fanning her hair at the window. These things would not die 
down. But now I am not at all sure about that story. It seems to 
me it isa little “wispy”? — not what it might have been. The G. P. 
is better. But that is not good enough, either. ...The last few 


t Reprinted from The Dove’s Nest and Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield, 
by permission of and special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., au- 
thorized publishers; also by permission of James B. Pinker & Son, Inc., London. 
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days, what one notices more than anything is the blue. Blue sky, 
blue mountains — all is a heavenly blueness! And clouds of all 
kinds — wings, soft white clouds, almost hard little golden islands, 
great mock-mountains. The gold deepens on the slopes. In fact, in 
sober fact, it is perfection. But the late evening is the time of 
times. Then, with that unearthly beauty before one, it is not hard 
to realize how far one has to go. To write something that will be 
worthy of that rising moon, that pale light. To be “simple” 
enough as one would be simple before God. - 
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CHAPTER XVI 
PARADOXES OF MEDIUM AND TRAINING 


I. Cuoice or MEDIUM 

Tue first question that arises about the artist’s relation to his 
medium is his choice of medium. Leschetizky, Breton, 
Shakespeare, and Shelley, all had intuitions of the song of the 
lark. Leschetizky expressed his intuition through the medium 
of musical tones, Breton through the medium of colored paints, 
and Shakespeare and Shelley through the medium of words. 
On what basis did Leschetizky choose tones rather than words, 
and Shakespeare words rather than colors? 

The artist does not choose his medium. The choice of 
medium is inherent in the intuition. The artist does not have 
an intuition which he may express in this medium or in that 
any more than a woman has a clever idea which she might use 
either in a salad or in a dress. An intuition is an intuition of 
music or painting or poetry. The idea comes, not as a disem- 
bodied joy, but as an idea for a statue, a poem, a building, a 
painting. In fact, the painter may be defined, not as the artist 
who expresses his intuitions by means of color, line, and light 
and shade, but as the one whose intuitions come to him in the 
form of color, line, and light and shade. The architect is not 
the artist who expresses his intuitions through wood or stone or 
brick, but the one whose intuitions come to him in terms of 
buildings of wood, stone, or brick. If intuitions for music come 
to a sculptor, he is a musician as well as a sculptor. 

The intuition not only dictates the kind of medium to be 
used, but it dictates the especial form of that medium. The 
sculptor does not have an intuition of a figure to be carved, 
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which leaves him choice whether he shall carve the figure in 
cameo, marble, or stone; the intuition is of a figure carved in 
definite material of definite size. Similarly the poet has an 
intuition of a lyric, an epic, ora romance. Milton, to be sure, 
planned to write an epic; then he changed to a drama; at last 
he changed back to the epic. But he did not have an idea for 
a great work of art which he cast first in one form and then in 
another; each of these representations was a separate intuition. 

The intuition prescribing the medium naturally prescribes 
a medium suitable for the expression of that intuition. For 
not all media are suitable expressions for all intuitions. The 
intuition that should be expressed in color loses if it is put 
into stone. The song of the lark is not a fit subject for archi- 
tecture though we have found it in poetry, music, and paint- 
ing. Much has been said in this connection about the limita- 
tions of media and the necessity for the artist to choose a 
subject that can be expressed in the chosen medium. There 
are limitations to what can be expressed in each medium, but 
they impose no limitations on the artist, for his medium is 
chosen in the intuition; it is in fact a part of the intuition. 
As Bosanquet says, ‘His [the artist’s] fascinated imagination 
lives in the powers of his medium; he thinks and feels in terms 
of it; it is the peculiar body of which his esthetic imagination 
and no other is the peculiar soul.” * 


II. CHANGES IN MEDIA 

The medium of any art, however, does not stay exactly the 
same. It has been changed and improved through long ages in 
the past and is undergoing changes all the time. No one knows 
how the medium of literature, language or words, originated. 
Naturally the records, which are all in words, cannot antedate 
the discovery of language. This medium, however, is con- 

t Three Lectures on Aisthetic, p. 62. 
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stantly undergoing change. The two earliest great literatures 
were in the Greek and Hebrew languages. Neither of those 
languages is spoken to-day in the form in which it was used in 
the literature. From the Greeks the language of literary 
supremacy passed to the Romans, and for several centuries the 
Latin language reigned supreme. The Latin language, how- 
ever, is not spoken to-day except in the debased or vulgar forms 
of the Romance languages, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. English, which with the Romance languages is 
the chief medium of literature to-day, was not even known at 
the time the Greeks produced their masterpieces. 

Not only do the languages of different nations differ, but the 
language of any one nation is constantly changing. When 
the Angles and the Saxons came to England in the fifth century, 
their language was made up almost entirely of words of Ger- 
manic origin, though they had learned a few Latin words before 
they left the Continent. In England they picked up a few 
words from the Celts whom they conquered, and from whom 
they acquired other Latin words, remnants of the Roman con- 
quest of Great Britain. The introduction of Christianity 
introduced many Latin words about the church. The inva- 
sions of the Danes in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
added a few Danish words to the vocabulary, but the language 
remained almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon until the coming of 
the Normans in the eleventh century. During the next three 
centuries the English people adopted a great many French 
words. The next great change in the English vocabulary came 
in the fifteenth century and after, in the period known as the 
Renaissance. At that time the revival of interest in the classics 
resulted in the borrowing of a great many words from the 
Latin and Greek. Since the Renaissance there has been no 
single great influx of new words, though the borrowings from 
other languages have never ceased. ‘Travel and commerce in 
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particular have brought the English people into contact with 
other nations and have resulted in the introduction of many 
words. 

The English language has changed also in inflections, in 
sounds or pronunciations, and in grammar as well as in vocab- 
ulary. Shakespeare not only had a vocabulary different from 
ours, but he pronounced his words differently and used slightly 
different inflections. 

As a medium changes and progresses, certain definite pat- 
terns of expression through medium grow and change and take 
form. Almost every age and every country have certain forms 
of expression which are associated with them, as the favorite 
patterns of the day and time. Greek drama, Greek sculpture, 
and the Greek temple belong to the fourth and fifth centuries 
before Christ; the Gothic cathedral, the romance, and the 
paintings of saints to the Middle Ages. The Romantic drama 
and the sonnet series are definitely associated with the Renais- 
sance, the heroic couplet with the eighteenth century, and the 
nature lyric with the early nineteenth century. 

All these changes, whether in the medium itself or in the 
patterns of the medium, are accomplished a little at a time. 
The language of any age differs very slightly from that of the 
age preceding or following. The people of any age are hardly 
conscious that changes are taking place, but as we look back 
over any period of years we find those changes many, varied, 
and important. And changes will continue to go on, the 
language used by the poet to-day will not be that in use a 
hundred, fifty, or even twenty years from now. 


III. THe Parapox or MEDIuM 
The medium of any art, thus, while remaining fundamentally 
the same, is constantly changing. No artist finds exactly the 
same medium as his predecessors or his followers. When, 
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therefore, we say, with Bosanquet, an artist ‘‘thinks and feels” 
in terms of his medium, we mean that he thinks and feels in 
terms of the medium of his own time. He cannot think in 
terms of the medium of an earlier generation nor does he know 
the medium of future generations. He can and will make 
slight changes. The writer of to-day may coin a few words or 
use old words in a new sense; he will certainly put his imprint 
on the patterns he uses; but he is, nevertheless, restricted in 
the main to the language and the patterns in use to-day. 

In this sense, obviously, the artist’s intuitions are limited by 
his medium. If a person with the same musical ability as 
Chopin were born in a tribe of barbarians in the hand-clapping 
stage of music, he could not have or express the intuitions that 
Chopin expressed. He might introduce novelties into the 
hand-clapping or produce new effects by beating two pieces of 
iron or two bones together as an accompaniment to the clap- 
ping, but he could not conceive the waltzes, the nocturnes, or 
the preludes by which Chopin is known. Shakespeare, living 
just after Marlowe, Lyly, Peele, Greene, and Kyd, was able 
to carry the Romantic drama to the greatest heights the world 
has ever known; had he lived in the fourteenth century, as did 
Chaucer, he could not have imagined a drama such as he pro- 
duced in the sixteenth. 

The artist, thus, is definitely limited by the stage of the 
medium at the time he lives. He has to think and feel in that 
medium and inno other. On the other hand, and here we have 
one of the greatest paradoxes of art, the synthesis of any real 
work of art, is so perfect, so complete, that no one can ever 
imagine any work of art as being better or even so good in any 
other medium. The architects of the Parthenon could not 
have made a more perfect building had they known the high 
arch of the Gothic cathedral. At the time of Michelangelo oil 
was a new medium, and within the next century it superseded 
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fresco because of its greater flexibility; yet no one could say 
Michelangelo’s Last Judgment or his paintings on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel at Rome are inferior because they are 
done in fresco, or that they would be better if done in oils. 

In literature the language of the Anglo-Saxons was poor in 
comparison with the language of the present time, its vocabu- 
lary small, it was cumbered with many inflections and a com- 
plicated grammar, it could express ideas only by a piling-up of 
synonyms; all poetry fell into a few set patterns; but when we 
read any of their poems it does not seem that the intuition 
could be better expressed in any other language. In the four- 
teenth century the language had the advantages that accrued 
through the Norman Conquest, but it was still meager and 
inflexible as compared with the language of to-day; Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, and his Troilus and Criseyde, however, could 
not be improved. His Troilus, as has often been remarked, is 
very dramatic in its composition; had Chaucer lived when 
Shakespeare did, he would probably have written a drama in- 
stead of apoem. But to any one who has read the poem, the 
dramatic form seems less suitable, less fitting than the narra- 
tive form in which Chaucer wrote it. Shakespeare, if living 
to-day, would probably write novels or short stories as well as 
plays. In his plays he is only following the popular types, just 
as he is using the language of the time. But we cannot con- 
ceive of Julius Cesar or Othello as being better in another form; 
instead they seem distinctly worse. And if the language has 
more words than in Shakespeare’s day, no one has used it with 
so much force or power as he. 


IV. THE PARADOX OF TRAINING 
In the matter of the artist’s training the same paradox holds, 
whether training be considered from the point of view of knowl- 
edge or from the point of view of skill in performance, tech- 
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nique. The artist is restricted, even conditioned, by the train- 
ing he hashad. The poet who does not know sonnet form can- 
not write sonnets. A dramatist’s idea of a play depends on the 
plays he has seen, read, or heard of. The dramatist who knows 
only the plays of the Greeks cannot derive any benefit from 
the practice of Ibsen, and vice versa. The artist of any kind 
can think only in terms of the training he has had. 

But in any real work of art, no matter what the training of 
the artist has been, it always seems to have been the best pos- 
sible. In Shakespeare we can see the influence of Lyly, Mar- 
lowe, Greene, Peele, and Kyd. But we cannot conceive of 
Shakespeare’s plays being better or even so good had Shake- 
speare known Sophocles and Euripides as intimately as he did 
Marlowe and Kyd. In Lincoln we can see the influence of the 
Bible; the Gettysburg Address, however, would be less forceful 
had Lincoln been trained in a more florid style. A real work of 
art seems inevitably to have found the right medium and its 
artist to have had the right training. 

Where this is not the case, the fault seems that of the intui- 
tion, not of the technique. Chaucer was first influenced by the 
French school of authors, then by the Italian, before he began 
to write those works in which he depended entirely on himself, 
The Legend of Good Women, and The Canterbury Tales. In The 
Book of the Duchesse and The Parlement of Foules and other 
poems of the French school, however, Chaucer does not seem to 
have had any great intuitions which he could not express be- 
cause of his lack of technique. They do contain lines of genuine 
intuition and lines that are purely mechanical, but the scarcity 
of thought in the poems seems to be due to the scarcity of 
thought on Chaucer’s part, not lack of the training he got 
later from the Italian poets. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost and The Two Gentlemen of Verona are 
slight and rather trivial, not because Shakespeare did not have 
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greater technique, but because he did not have greater intui- 
tions. So we come back again to the conclusion that it is the 
intuition that is important in any work of art, not the medium, 
not the training. The artist is dependent on them and he works 
through them, but his intuition is what makes or mars a work 
of art. Real intuition always finds suitable expression. 


V. DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIQUE 


Usually the artist acquires his technique through long years 
of apprenticeship; his progress may be compared to the progress 
of a child learning to write. At first it is a very laborious 
process, and his whole attention is placed on the mechanical 
work to be done, he has to notice how to curve the “a” and the 
fo,” how to make a “‘q” different from a “p.” By dint of 
much practice he learns to make his letters more easily, 
then very easily; at last he forgets that he ever had to learn to 
use the pen and pencil so familiar to him. He makes his “‘p’s” 
and ‘‘q’s” without any attention to them at all. When he 
reaches this stage, after he has become so skillful that he has 
forgotten about his skill, he is in a position to begin externaliz- 
ing his thoughts freely in his writings. 

The beginner in painting or sculpture is conscious of the way 
he holds his brush or his chisel; he is learning how to mix colors 
and apply paint or how to make this or that kind of surface on 
his stone. At the same time he is learning the basic patterns, 
how figures are grouped, how contrast is effected, how balance 
is secured. After much practice, however, he does these things 
so easily that he forgets that he had to learn how to do them. 
And like writing or talking, they become natural means of ex- 
pression. When a painter has an intuition of a scene he wants 
to paint, he not only sees the picture he wants to make, but he 
feels the way he will go about producing the effect he wishes 
in the picture; his “fingers itch” to begin the work. The 
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sculptor has definite motor images of the way he will cut in the 
stone the figure he has in his head. At this stage technique 
exists only as a means of expression. 

Technique in literature is analogous. Often the beginning 
poet practices on sonnets and lyric forms, sentence structure, 
alliteration, assonance, the pattern of the whole as well as the 
pattern of the individual parts. At first he uses these patterns 
mechanically, being concerned only with the way he is express- 
ing an idea, not with what he is saying. Many authors have 
told of their efforts of this kind, the accounts of Benjamin 
Franklin and Robert Louis Stevenson being classic examples: 


About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. It 
was the third. I had never before seen any of them. I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much delighted with it. I thought 
the writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to imitate it. With 
this view I took some of the papers, and making short hints of the 
sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, with- 
out looking at the book, tried to complete the papers again, by ex- 
pressing each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had been 
expressed before, in any suitable words that should come to hand. 
Then I compared my Spectator with the original, discovered some of 
my faults, and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of 
words, or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought 
I should have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses; since the continual occasion for words of the same import, 
but of different length, to suit the measure, or of different sound for 
the rhyme, would have laid me under a constant necessity of search- 
ing for variety, and also have tended to fix that variety in my mind, 
and make me master of it. Therefore I took some of the tales and 
turned them into verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well for- 
gotten the prose, turned them back again. I also sometimes jum- 
bled my collections of hints into confusion, and after some weeks en- 
deavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began to form 
the full sentences and complete the paper. This was to teach me 
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method in the arrangement of thoughts. By comparing my work 
afterwards with the original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying that, 
in certain particulars of small import, I had been lucky enough to 
improve the method or the language, and this encouraged me to 
think I might possibly in time come to be a tolerable English writer. 
Franklin, Autobiography 


Whenever I read a book or a passage that particularly pleased me, 
in which a thing was said or an effect rendered with propriety, in 
which there was either some conspicuous force or some happy dis- 
tinction in the style, I must sit down at once and set myself to ape 
that quality. I was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and tried again, 
and was again unsuccessful and always unsuccessful; but at least in 
these vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, in con- 
struction and the coérdination of parts. I have thus played the sed- 
ulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb,to Wordsworth, toSir Thomas Browne, 
to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to Ober- 
mann. I remember one of these monkey tricks, which was called 
The Vanity of Morals: it was to have had a second part, The Vanity 
of Knowledge; and as I had neither morality nor scholarship, the 
names were apt; but the second part was never attempted, and the 
first part was written (which is my reason for recalling it, ghostlike, 
from its ashes) no less than three times: first in the manner of 
Hazlitt, second in the manner of Ruskin, who had cast on me a 
passing spell, and third, in a laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas 
Browne. So with my other works: Cain, an epic, was (save the 
mark!) an imitation of Sordello: Robin Hood, a tale in verse, took 
an eclectic middle course among the fields of Keats, Chaucer and 
Morris: in Monmouth, a tragedy, I reclined on the bosom of Mr. 
Swinburne; in my innumerable gouty-footed lyrics, I followed many 
masters; in the first draft of The King’s Pardon, a tragedy, I was on 
the trail of no lesser man than John Webster; in the second draft 
of the same piece, with staggering versatility, I had shifted my alle- 
giance to Congreve, and of course conceived my fable in a less seri- 
ous vein —for it was not Congreve’s verse, it was his exquisite 
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prose, that Iadmired and sought tocopy. Even at the age of thir- 
teen I had tried to do justice to the inhabitants of the famous city 
of Peebles in the style of the Book of Snobs. 

Stevenson, Memories and Portraits, ““A College Magazine” 


Such work, as the authors state, is purely mechanical; the 
writer has no intuition; he is merely practicing with patterns. 
But after a writer has learned how to use his patterns in this 
way, they become natural, like the ability to form letters or 
skill in using a chisel. He forgets that he ever had to sweat over 
making a sonnet rhyme as it should or over writing a paragraph 
in the style of Addison. This is the explanation of the precept 
commonly given to young artists, ““Learn all you can about 
the work of other men; then forget about it before you begin 
to do your own work.” 

Not all training in technique, however, is so consciously 
undertaken or consistently carried out as that of Stevenson and 
Franklin. Much, probably the greatest part of it, is obtained 
in the way in which the child first obtains his training in the 
use of words. He hears certain words put together in com- 
binations to express certain meanings, and he begins to use 
those expressions to convey similar meanings; he knows no 
other. We have no evidence that Shakespeare ever consciously 
set about learning the patterns of plays. He learned them 
thoroughly, however, by being at the theater and hearing 
plays and by revising old plays. Lincoln probably never tried 
to imitate the Bible as Franklin tried to imitate The Spectator, 
but like the child, he knew it so well he unconsciously patterned 
his words after those of the Bible. This kind of training is no 
less technique than that which is undertaken consciously. 
Whether the writer gets his training by conscious imitation or 
whether he gets it by unconscious imitation, or by some stage 
between the two, he must know his words and his patterns so 
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thoroughly that, in Bosanquet’s phrase, he “thinks and feels” 
in terms of them. The ability to use words forcefully becomes 
thus merely a power, a means for self-expression. 

After the artist has acquired this power, his intuitions come 
to him in the form of this or that pattern. The sonnet is the 
most narrowly limited form in the English language. It must 
have just fourteen lines of iambic pentameter, and it must fol- 
low a set rhyme scheme. It must also follow a definite pattern 
of ideas. Any one of average intelligence may write a sonnet 
mechanically. Yet, when one reads the sonnets of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, or any of the other great sonnet 
writers, the form does not seem to be a mold by which the poet’s 
thoughts have been confined; it is a means of perfect expression. 
By it, as Wordsworth says, Shakespeare ‘unlocked his heart.” 
So did Wordsworth. This sonnet is nothing if it is not a free 
expression of thought: 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would be he of soul who could pass by 

A sight so toucuing in its majesty: 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock or hill; 

Never saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 
Wordsworth, Composed Upon Westminster Bridge, Sept. 3, 1802 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE MEDIUM OF LITERATURE 


IN the general relations of artist and medium studied hitherto, 
all the arts are alike. Each medium, however, has certain 
advantages and disadvantages which distinguish it. The 
special characteristics of words, the medium of literature, form 
the subject of this chapter. 


I. PRESERVATION IN SYMBOLS 


In any classification of the arts distinction is made between 
the arts of the ear, the time arts, and the arts of the eye, the space 
arts. Poetry and music are heard; they exist in time. Paint- 
ing, architecture, and sculpture are seen; they exist in space. 

The time arts and the space arts differ in the way they are 
preserved. ‘The space arts are, as nearly as possible, made of 
substances that are enduring. The marble of the Venus of 
Milo is practically the same now as it was some two thousand 
years ago when it left the hands of the sculptor. The colors of 
the Sistine Chapel may have faded somewhat, but they are the 
colors put there by Michelangelo. A space art once created 
exists in its medium. With the time arts, however, just the 
opposite is true. Anything that exists in time is by nature 
transitory. If then a piece of poetry or music is to endure, it 
must be changed to some other medium, which does exist per- 
manently, and from which the work of art can again be pro- 
duced and exist in time. This different medium exists, as we 
know, in the writing of words or of music, and the time arts 
become permanent in the symbols for their sounds. The per- 
son who wants to enjoy one of the space arts goes to see the 
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work of art itself; the one who wishes to enjoy one of the time 
arts must reinterpret the symbol into sound or have that in- 
terpretation made for him. 

The symbol has the advantage that it may be duplicated 
exactly. The ten-millionth edition of a book will contain the 
author’s words as truly as the original manuscript whereas no 
copy of a painting is so good as the original. The possibility of 
exact duplication makes the time arts much less expensive than 
the space arts, and therefore they can be known at first hand by 
many more people. The student of literature or music, though 
he be poor, may possess in his own library the works of the 
masters. The student of painting or sculpture or architecture, 
unless he be fabulously wealthy, can never expect to own any 
of the works of the old masters. 

The symbol has the disadvantage that it never reproduces 
the sound exactly. Every poem and every musical composi- 
tion may be given a different meaning as it is read or played 
with one accent or another. In the famous passage in Mac- 
beth, when Macbeth and his lady have been discussing the 
murder of Duncan, Macbeth says, “If we should fail?”’, Lady 
Macbeth answers: 

We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 

And we’ll not fail. 
In what tone did Lady Macbeth say, “We fail”? Was it the 
tone that says, ‘‘If we fail, we fail, and that’s the end of it’’? 
Is she thus calmly accepting the possibility of failure? Or did 
she put the accent on the first word as though it were impos- 
sible for them to fail? 

Again, in King Lear, when the old king is about to divide his 
kingdom between his three daughters, he calls on each to tell 
how much she loves him. The two older sisters make long and 

tT, vu, 59-61. 
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obviously forced protestations of their love. Then Lear turns 
to his favorite, Cordelia: 
Now, our joy 
Although our last and least... 


... What can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak.? 


And Cordelia answers, ‘‘ Nothing, my lord.” In what tone did 
she say “Nothing”? Coleridge finds in it disgust, pride, and 
sullenness. Other critics have described it as sullen, repulsive, 
reserved, low, laconic, obstinate.2?_ The word may, also, be 
spoken in a simple and sweet manner without any insinuation 
of pride or obstinacy on the part of Cordelia. 

With the space arts, however, the student has no such diffi- 
culty. He is looking at the stone as it was carved, or the paints 
as they were put on the canvas by the master. When Shake- 
speare wrote the word nothing, he had in mind some definite in- 
tonation of the word, an intonation which, if heard, would ex- 
plain the thoughts and emotions in Cordelia’s mind as he in- 
tended to portray them. In looking at one of Michelangelo’s 
frescoes, however, we see the exact lines and colors made by the 
artist himself. We may not understand just what the picture 
means, but at least we do not have to argue as to whether the 
master wanted a color blue or green, we see it as he left it, or 
very nearly as he left it, and we see it blue if he wanted it blue, 
or green if he wanted it green. 


II. RELATION OF SOUND TO SENSE 
The medium of literature differs from that of any other art in 
that it has two direct sources of images whereas each of the 
other arts has only one. A color in painting is only a color; a 
note in music is only a sound. A word, however, is both a 


tT, 1, 84-85, 87-88. 2 See the notes in the Variorum edition. 
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sound and a meaning, or better a sound which expresses a 
meaning. The word horse represents both the sound horse and 
the animal horse. Both of these elements are essential; the 
person who knows sound without meaning, or the one who 
knows meaning without sound, has an incomplete knowledge 
ofthe word. This dual aspect of the medium is perforce carried 
over into the art. A poem is both a sound and a meaning. 
Neither is complete without the other. The person who hears 
the sound without understanding the sense, as is the case when 
one hears a poem read in a language he does not understand, 
does not know the poem. But neither does the person who 
knows the sense without the sound, as in a translation. So 
perfect is the synthesis of sound and sense that in any great 
poem one cannot change any word or even the order of the 
words without harm to the poem. 

This union of sound and sense is the more remarkable because 
in single words there is usually no relation between the two. 
The sound Horse has no more connection with the animal horse 
than does steed, the Latin equus, or the French cheval. A few 
words, as tick-tock, bow-wow, cuckoo, imitate the meaning in the 
sound; but they are exceptional. In the groupings of words to 
form the rhythms of prose or poetry, however, there is a more 
direct connection between sound and sense, and it is in these 
combinations of words that the magic of literature makes itself 
felt. The ideal relation of sound and sense has been stated by 
Pope in The Essay on Criticism, “The sound must seem an 
echo to the sense.” * Thus, in the following sonnet by Shake- 
speare, the music of the words helps to convey the sense: 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 


Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 


111, 165. 
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O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


At times the music of verse is definitely imitative. When 
Milton describes the fall of Vulcan from heaven, the first lines 
are slow like the seemingly endless time of the fall, but the slow- 
ness of the lines comes to an end in the word dropt, which by the 
very explosiveness of the sound represents the impact of the 
body with the earth: 


from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day, and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lemnos, the A’gzan isle.? 


In the account of the fall, also, the sound of the words, 
hurled, headlong, hideous, emphasizes the force with which the 
angels were cast from heaven, while the hopeless confusion of 
the angels after their fall as well as the enormous size of hell are 
told in the words combustion, down, bottomless, adamantine: 

... Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 


In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.3 


In The Lady of Shalott Tennyson has imitated the rapid steps 
of the lady in the sound of the verse: 
t Sonnet 116. 2 Paradise Lost, 1, 742-746. 3 Ibid., 1, 44-49. 
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She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 


The verse like the star seems to dartle in Browning’s poem, 
My Star: 


All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, hangs furled: 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I love it. 


In these examples the sound merely serves as “‘an echo to the 
sense.’ Certain poets and critics, however, have insisted upon 
the musical character of poetry and have stressed the pleasure 
that comes from the meter and from the sound of the words at 
the expense of the pleasure to be found in the sense. The poet 
whose name is most closely associated with this idea both in 
theory and in practice is Edgar Allan Poe. In almost all of his 
poems the music is fully as important as the meaning. The 
Bells is an example: 

Hear the loud alarum bells, 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 


They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
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In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells, 
Of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 


In Ulalume the music is more important than the meaning. 
In fact the sense seems an echo to the sound; accordingly the 
poem is characterized by the same vagueness and indefiniteness 
of meaning that we find in music: 


The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere, 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir: 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 
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Here once, through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 

Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll, 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 

Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


Another type of relation between sound and sense needs only 
to be noted to be condemned. In this type there is usually no 
connection between sound and sense, and the rhythm of sound 
is emphasized until it makes a very definite physical appeal. 
Certain types of newspaper verse, as Professor Pattee says 
in A History of American Literature since 1870, are to poetry 
what ragtime is to music... James Whitcomb Riley is, in 
Professor Pattee’s opinion, largely responsible for this type 
of poem. The two illustrations he quotes are: 


Old wortermelon time is a-comin’ round again, 
And there ain’t no man a-livin’ any tickleder’n me, 

Fer the way I hanker after wortermelons is a sin — 
Which is the why and wharefore, as you can plainly see. 


T ain’t, ner don’t p’tend to be, 
Much posted on Philosofy; 

But thare is times, when all alone, 
I work out idees of my own. 

And of these same thare is a few 
I'd like to jest refer to you — 
Pervidin’ that you don’t object 
To listen clos’t and rickollect. 


In these two passages the rhythm tends to arouse bodily 
reactions; one wants to beat time, or at least cut a pigeon- 
wing when he comes to the end of the verse, ‘‘Which is the 

t Page 327. 
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why and wharefore, as you can plainly see.” Moreover, 
there is no connection between the rhythm and the content; 
the rhythm of the last stanza is just as well suited to water- 
melons as to philosophy. Compare these two passages with 
any of the poems quoted earlier in this chapter. In them 
there is no temptation to beat time with hands or feet as the 
sound is heard. And the sound is so truly a part of the mean- 
ing that if a foreigner were to hear the sound without under- 
standing a word, he would have some idea of the kind of 
emotion aroused by the meaning. 


Ill. Wuy LITERATURE IS FIGURATIVE 


Words, as we know, are the names of concepts. Cat is the 
name given to a concept for a class of animals possessing certain 
characteristics in common. It is the name of any kind of cat. 
The word cat, therefore, does not give any definite image. 
Art, however, is made up of images, and it is not concerned 
with concepts. Ifa writer wants to give an image of a cat, he 
must describe the cat by telling its color, size, and other details 
of its general appearance. When he tells these details, how- 
ever, he finds the same difficulty that words represent concepts; 
the yellow cat may be any shade of yellow. Even if he uses 
some descriptive word, clear, spotted, light, dark, the image is 
still indefinite. He can be definite only when he is indirect, 
when he compares one object with another of which we have a 
definite image. He is definite when he says the cat is yellow as 
amber, or tawny as a lion’s mane, for we have definite images of 
the color of amber or of a lion’s mane. But these indirect ex- 
pressions are nothing more or less than tropes or figures of 
speech. Language that is imaginative, therefore, is always 
figurative. 

Browning in Pheidippides wants to tell how fast the hero ran. 
If he should say he ran fast, or that he ran fifteen miles an hour, 
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we should have the fact of his speed, but we should still have 
no image, for we have no clear images of people running five, 
ten, or fifteen miles an hour. Browning says he ran like fire 
through a stubble field: 

Ran and raced: like stubble, some field which a fire runs through, 


Was the space between city and city: two days, two nights did I burn 
Over the hills, under the dales, down pits and up peaks. 


When Pheidippides hears that Sparta will not help Athens, he 
is discouraged, but the thought of his city gives him renewed 
strength. If Browning had put the matter as it stands in the 
last sentence, we should have no image; instead, he compares 
the thought of Athens to the spark of fire left in the ashes, the 
spark that kindles a new fire: 


Athens, — except for that sparkle, — thy name, I had mouldered to ash! 
That sent a blaze through my blood; off, off and away was I back. 


When Milton wants to give an image of Satan’s spear, he 
compares it to a pine: 


His spear — to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand. 


Shakespeare makes us feel great height by telling how small 
objects seem at the bottom of a cliff: 


How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnum’red idle pebbles chafes, 





t Paradise Lost, I, 292-94. 
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Cannot be heard so high. TI’ll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 


But even with the aid of figures of speech the images of 
poetry are less definite than the images of painting. The 
images of poetry are only suggested to the imagination of the 
critic by the words of the author. The imagination must fill in 
the details. Take the image of the cliff from King Lear. Itis 
unusually clear and definite with the birds in mid-air, halfway 
down “‘one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade,” and at the 
bottom the men walking on the beach while farther out the tall 
ship is riding at anchor. The picture is as definite as words can 
make it but very indefinite compared with a painting. 


IV. Tue Associations oF WorDSs 

The indirectness of words as a medium carries with it certain 
advantages. If words say less than colors, they have in return 
certain associations which make them say more. If any object 
is compared with another or is named for itself alone, one has 
images not only of the one point under consideration but of all 
the other sensations obtained from that object. ae 

In the phrase used before of a cat, ‘‘yellow as amber,” ite 
word amber tells not only the particular shade of yellow, but 
implies that the cat’s fur was shiny, sleek, and well kept. 
“Tawny as a lion’s mane” tells the color and the texture of the 
cat’s fur, and by the reference to the lion gives an idea of the 
cat’s nature; after that description we should not expect to hear 
that our cat was a weak, mean-spirited beast. When Browning 
compares the running of Pheidippides to fire in stubble field, we 
know not only how fast he ran, but we understand also the 
manner of his progress, gradual, seeming slow, yet really fast, 
and with a certain eagerness about it. 

t King Lear, IV, vi, 11-24. 
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Chaucer in describing the Pardoner, says he ‘‘had hair as yel- 
low as wax, but smooth it hung as does a hank of flax.” * The 
comparison leaves the impression that his hair was also dirty, 
full of foreign particles as wax and flax are apt to be, and un- 
combed, matted together like the threads of flax. When 
Chaucer says that the Miller had, on the very tip end of his 
nose, ‘‘a wart, and thereon stood a tuft of hairs, red as the 
bristles of a sow’s ears,”’ ? we know more than the color of those 
hairs. On the other hand, almost the only good thing Chaucer 
has to say of the Friar is that “his eyes twinkled in his head 
aright, as do the stars in the frosty night.” 3 But that compari- 
son somehow restores a little bit of confidence in the man. It 
gives him a place in the great out-of-doors, and helps us to 
understand the confidence people had in him in spite of his 
worldliness. 

Donne deliberately uses disagreeable suggestions when he 
says one woman has “‘spongy eyes,” and another is “dry cork 
and never cries”: 


I can love both fair and brown; 

Her whom abundance melts, and her whom want betrays; 
Her who loves loneness best, and her who masks and plays: 
Her whom the country form’d, and whom the town; 

Her who believes, and her who tries; 

Her who still weeps with spongy eyes, 

And her who is dry cork and never cries. 

I can love her, and her, and you, and you; 

I can love any, so she be not true.4 


Much, if not the greater part, of the feeling of desolation in 
Browning’s Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came is due to the 
suggestions of the words used in comparisons: 

I guessed what skull-like laugh 





Would break,... 
my hope 
‘Dwindled into a ghost... 
t Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, 675-76. 3 [bid., 555-56. aT 


3 [bid., 267-68. 4 The Indifferent. . 
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All the day 

Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the plain catch its estray. 


As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy; thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with blood. 


A sudden little river crossed my path 

As unexpected as a serpent comes. 

No sluggish tide congenial to the glooms; 
This, as it frothed by, might have been a bath 
For the fiend’s glowing hoof. 


All along, 
Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it; 
Drenched willows flung them headlong in a fit 
Of mute despair, a suicidal throng: 
— It may have been a water-rat I speared, 
But, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek. 


Toads in a poisoned tank, 
Or wild cats in a red-hot iron cage — 


The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay, — 
““Now stab and end the creature — to the heft!” 


These associations of words frequently cause a poet trouble. 
Professor Lowes in Convention and Revolt in Poetry’ cites a 
number of instances in which poets have changed words be- 
cause of their associations. In The Miller’s Daughter Tenny- 
son is describing the boy’s first sight of the girl he is to marry. 
He is looking idly in the millstream when his attention is 
attracted by something, and he sees the reflection of the 
miller’s daughter in the stream. As first written the lines 
read: 

t Page 27 ff. 
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A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream. With idle care, 
Downlooking through the sedges rank, 
I saw your troubled image there.* 
But the associations of the water-rat are such as to be inhar- 
monious with our thoughts of love and youth and beauty; 
therefore, Tennyson changed the water-rat to a trout: 
Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 
I watch’d the little circles die; 
They past into the level flood, 
And there a vision caught my eye. 

On the same ground people have objected to the hair of the 
Blessed Damozel, which was “yellow like ripe corn”’; they do 
not like to think of corn in connection with heaven. Long- 
fellow might better have changed his figure when he says in 
The Wreck of the Hesperus: 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


The associations which most people have with yeast call to 
mind an image of a quart cup of yeast bubbling placidly on the 
back of a kitchen stove. Even if one imagines all the yeast in 
all the bakeries in the world, he still thinks of yeast as a quiet 
man-made and man-controlled thing. He does not easily or 
naturally figure yeast as going on a rampage and destroying 
human life. So, when Longfellow says the ‘billows frothed 
like yeast,” the effect is almost as ludicrous as when Chaucer 
says many wild beasts were in the forests, even rabbits. 


V. THE EXPLICcITNESS OF POETRY 


Intuitions conveyed through words are also more explicit 
than images through other media. Breton has painted a girl 
tW. J. Rolfe, Tennyson, Cambridge edition, p. 799. 
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when she is listening to the song of the lark; we can tell from the 
expression on her face that it is a song of gladness; but we can- 
not tell what kind of gladness. Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, each heard a song of gladness, but each heard a very 
different song. The medium of words allows the poet to tell 
exactly the degree and nature of the gladness he felt. 

About the smile of the Mona Lisa critics have argued pro and 
con. What was she thinking to cause such a smile? A poet 
writing about her might, had he chosen, have been very explicit 
about just what she was thinking, and how she happened to 
have that smile on her face. Shakespeare tells all the doubts 
and worries that pass through Hamlet’s mind. In Richard the 
Third he lets us know exactly the mixture of triumph and dis- 
gust in Gloucester’s mind when he has won Anne: 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 

Tl have her; but I will not keep her long. 

What! I, that kill’d her husband and her father, 
To take her in her heart’s extremest hate, 

With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 

The bleeding witness of my hatred by; 

Having God, her conscience, and these bars against me, 
And I no friends to back my suit withal 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 

And yet to win her, all the world to nothing! 

Ha! 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since, 
Stabb’d in my angry mood at Tewksbury? 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal, 
The spacious world cannot again afford. 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me, 

That cropp’d the golden prime of this sweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woeful bed? 

On me, whose all not equals Edward’s moiety? 

On me, that halts and am misshapen thus? 
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My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do mistake my person all this while. 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 

T’ll be at charges for a looking-glass, 

And entertain a score or two of tailors, 

To study fashions to adorn my body. 

Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost. 
But first ll turn yon fellow in his grave; 
And then return lamenting to my love. 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass.? 


A sculptor or a painter might depict a thoughtful person as 
Hamlet, or an exultant hunchback as Gloucester, but he could 
never show just what was passing through the head of each. 


VI. SELECTION FOR EMPHASIS 


Selection for emphasis is but the other side of the advantage 
literature has in explicitness. Poetry may be more explicit 
than painting or sculpture. It may also be less detailed. No 
artist imitates everything he sees. In discussing the imagina- 
tive syntheses we found selection of images essential. This 
selection of images, however, is much simpler in poetry than in 
painting or sculpture. In the Mona Lisa, for instance, the 
artist has chosen as most important the smile, the hands, and 
the eyes. These details are so important to him, we fix our at- 
tention on them almost entirely, we are hardly conscious of her 
other features or the other details of the picture. He had to 
paint those other details, however, for the picture would have 
been incomplete without them. In poetry the artist need 
mention only the points he wishes to emphasize and leave the 
rest to the imagination. 

Milton describes Satan in the beginning of Paradise Lost in 
these words: 

\ #1, o, 228-64. 
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Thus Satan, talking to his nearest Mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size.? 


Here we notice that he mentions only the position of Satan’s 
head, his eyes, and the size and position of his body. Ina later 
description, his size and bearing, his brightness, his face, and 
again his eyes only are mentioned. But the imagination does 
not picture a monstrosity. It pictures a perfect body but 
visualizes most vividly the features named: 
He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower. His form had yet not lost 


All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruined,... 


Darkened so, yet shon 
Above them all the Archangel: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek.? 


Poetry, thus, may select certain details of an image for 
emphasis and leave all the others to the imagination of the 
reader. It may do more; it may select some one detail and 
strive to make it clear by repeated images. This kind of repeti- 
tion is entirely foreign to painting and sculpture but is akin 
to music, when a composer takes a theme and repeats it over 
and over in different keys and with slight variations. Shel- 
ley’s To a Skylark is a conspicuous example of this kind of em- 
phasis. For the song of the lark the poet uses as many as six 
different comparisons: 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 








I, 192-97. 2 1, 589-93, 599-602. 
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From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a Poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aéreal hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view! 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-wingéd thieves: 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE CRITIC 


In Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird the children, who are searching 
for the bird of happiness, go to the Land of Memory. ‘There 
they find asleep the people who were supposed to be dead. 
When any one thinks of them, they wake, they talk and laugh 
and rejoice with their friends. The remainder of the time 
they sleep. This bit of symbolism may be used to introduce 
the study of the third stage of art, the duplication of the 
artist’s intuition in the mind of the critic. The artist has an 
intuition which he externalizes in the form of some medium. 
That intuition, like the people in the Land of Memory, lives 
only in the minds of the people who enjoy and appreciate it. 

In turning from the externalization to the duplication of art, 
we are making a change in the point of view. Hitherto, we 
have been studying art from the viewpoint of the artist, what 
he does, how he thinks, how he externalizes the idea in his mind. 
Now we begin to examine the work of the artist from the out- 
side, as critic. By critic, however, we do not mean the person 
who finds fault, nor the one who has made it his business to 
judge art as good or bad. The critic is any one who duplicates 
in his own mind the intuition of the artist. Any one who reads 
a novel, looks at a picture, or listens to a musical composition, 
becomes in this sense its critic. 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CRITIC 
The work of the critic is only less important than that of the 
artist. The artist, as we have seen, is a man who has keener 
sensibilities than other people; the only demand made of him is 
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that he be true to his intuitions. But who is the artist? Does 
this man have keener sensibilities than others? If so, are they 
sufficiently keen to warrant that he be given the name artist? 
Is his work true to life? Is it sincere? Is it externalized in 
such a form that it can be duplicated by other people? These 
are questions for the critic, not for the artist. 

The artist knows when his work is insincere. He does not 
know when it is true to life; it seems true to him because it is the 
way he sees life; but he cannot tell whether it will seem true to 
other people. He does not know whether he really sees more 
than other people; he thinks he does, but he cannot be certain. 
He does not know whether his work will be intelligible to others 
or not. He finds his satisfaction in the expression of his in- 
tuition. In doing the work his attitude is like that of Martin 
Luther at the Diet of Worms, “I can do no otherwise. God 

‘help me.” If he be true artist, he must do just as his intuitions 
guide whether the critics praise or blame. If they praise, he is 
pleased; if they blame, he has done his part; and he could not 
have done differently and been true to his art. 

When a work is finished, the artist may step outside, as it 
were, and judge his own work, but in doing so the artist has, 
himself, become a critic. Even then he is too close to his work 
to judge it accurately. Milton thought Paradise Regained a 
greater poem than Paradise Lost. Shakespeare certainly had 
no idea his plays were so good as they were, and Ben Jonson 
probably thought his better than they were. All questions of 
the permanent values of art must in the last analysis devolve on 
the critic. He must answer four questions of any work of art: 
(x) Is it sincere? (2) Is it true to life? (3) Does the artist 
possess keener sensibilities than other people? (4) Is it in- 
telligible so that it can be duplicated by others? 
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II. SINCERITY 


Sincerity or truth to intuition has been discussed under ex- 
ternalization, and the points made there need not be repeated 
here. Sincerity is the one demand made of an author in his 
work, and it is the one point most difficult for the critic to judge. 
It is even difficult for the artist always to judge his own sin- 
cerity. We said, a few lines above, that an artist knew when he 
was being insincere; he does know at the time he is working on 
his composition. Then he knows whether he is obeying his 
intuition or not. But when the work is finished and the in- 
spiration is gone, if he tries to tell how he made the work of art, 
he may remember only the labor, and his work will seem 
mechanical to him. 

Poe, in The Philosophy of Composition, tells in great detail 
how he composed The Raven. It was, he claims, merely a piece 
of craftsmanship; he set out to accomplish certain ends delib- 
erately and produced the effect he desired. ‘‘It is my design,” 
he says, ‘‘to render it manifest that no one point in its composi- 
tion is referrible either to accident or intuition — that the work 
proceeded, step by step, to its completion with the precision 
and rigid consequence of a mathematical problem.” He says 
the same of the construction of his prose tales; it was his theory 
that all writings are thus artificially put together; that is, that 
they are the work of the mechanical imagination. This theory 
he has expanded in the famous essay on Hawthorne’s Twice- 
Told Tales: 


A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, he has not 
fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but having 
conceived with deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect to be 
wrought out, he then invents such incidents — he then combines 
such events as may best aid him in establishing this preconceived 
effect. If his very initial sentence tends not to the outbringing of 
this effect, then he has failed in his first step. In the whole com- 
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position there should be no word written, of which the tendency, 
direct or indirect, is not to the one preéstablished design. And by 
such means, with such care and skill, a picture is at length painted 
which leaves in the mind of him who contemplates it with a kin- 
dred art, a sense of the fullest satisfaction. 


But was Poe sincere in these accounts of the insincerity of 
his works? He was a very keen analyst; it would be easy for 
him, once the work was done, to explain brilliantly how it was 
done. Thatisa universal human tendency. If aman hasac- 
cidentally thrown a stone and killed a snake, he will probably, 
when questioned, give a reasoned account of how he did it, 
what he thought, and how he aimed. So it is possible that 
Poe’s accounts of the way he wrote represent the story after the 
snake was killed, not the actual killing of thesnake. In fact the 
account of the composition of The Raven is universally accepted 
as such. The critics find evidences of artificiality in the poem, 
but they do not believe it was put together so mechanically as 
Poe claims it was. About Poe’s prose tales there is disagree- 
ment: some critics find them entirely mechanical; others think 
them at least partially sincere. Similarly, many readers will 
continue to believe Eugene Field sincere in spite of what he 
may have said about grinding out the ‘mother rot.” 

But if we do not believe an author when he says he is not 
sincere, neither do we necessarily believe him when he says he is 
sincere. If we feel that a work of art has been put together 
mechanically, the artist will protest his sincerity in vain. If 
Poe had said he was inspired to write his tales, they would 
nevertheless seem mechanical to many readers. The judg- 
ment of the sincerity of a work of art, thus, is exactly the same 
as the judgment of the sincerity of any individual in life. We 
do not decide a man is sincere or insincere by what he says 
about himself, but by the impression he makes on ys. 
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There is and there can be no rule for judging sincerity, and 
there will always be differences of opinion. What will seem 
sincere to one will seem insincere to another. As time goes on, 
however, these differences grow less, until it is generally con- 
ceded that a work is sincere or insincere, good or bad. But this 
judgment is the judgment of the critics, not of the artist. 


III. TrutH To LIFE 

The critic must judge whether the artist’s vision is true to life 
or not. If all we demand of an artist is that he be true to his 
intuitions, a man may paint blue peaches and red hickory nuts 
and people with green hair, and then claim that he saw them 
that way. He may paint monstrosities of any kind and claim 
that in doing so he was only being true to his own intuitions. 
Here the critic must step in and say that they are monstrosities. 
He must test and verify the life that the artist shows him by 
his own experience. If he can see what the artist has seen, he 
pronounces the artist’s vision true; if he cannot see it, he 
pronounces it untrue or false. 

The truth demanded by the critic, as we have seen, is not 
truth to fact, but truth of imagination, truth of idea, truth of 
characterization. Art may violate the laws of nature in creat- 
ing ghosts and fairies, in having dead men row boats or snakes 
change into women. But the critic demands that the images of 
these beings and these events be vivid; they must seem true 
even though they are manifestly impossible. The ideas ex- 
pressed must be ideas with which the critic can sympathize; 
they need not be ideas with which he individually agrees, but 
they must be ideas he can understand as those of a fellow human 
being. And he must recognize, in the characters of a story, 
people like himself, people with like passions and impulses, with 
similar feelings and desires. ‘Thus, when Wordsworth sits “‘on 
the dappled turf at ease”’ and plays with similes, he calls the 
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daisy a “nun,” a “sprightly maiden, of Love’s Court,” a 
“queen,” a ‘‘starveling,” a “cyclops,” a “silver shield”; the 
critic can see the resemblance as Wordsworth names each, and 
so he calls the images true.* 

Similarly the critic calls Milton’s description of sin true be- 
cause it is true to the common conception of sin, to the average 
person’s ideas about sin: 


The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast — a serpent armed 

With mortal sting. About her middle round 

A cry of Hell-hounds never-ceasing barked 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 

A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 

If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there; yet there still barked and howled 
Within unseen.? 


But when Wallace Stevens says light is like a spider, if the 
critic cannot see the likeness, he calls it untrue: 
The light is like a spider. 

It crawls over the water. 

It crawls over the edges of the snow. 

It crawls under your eyelids 

And spreads its webs there — 

Its two webs. Tattoo 


In judging an artist’s view, however, the critics do not de- 
mand that the truth of a work of art be one they have pre- 
viously recognized or that it be recognized immediately. When 
the first artists began painting blue lights in the snow, probably 
none of the critics had ever seen any such colorsin snow. After 
the artist had pointed the way, they began to look for blue lights 
in snow and found them. The first critics who saw the blue 
lights in the artist’s picture of the snow may have pronounced 
them false, but succeeding critics found them there and pro- 

1 The poem was quoted on pages 98-99. -» + #2 Paradise Lost, 1, 650-59. 
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nounced them true; if no critics had ever found the blue color, 
they would have said that the lights painted by the artist were 
false. 


IV. DEPTH AND RANGE OF THE ARTIST’S VISION 


The artist, we have said, differs from the ordinary person not 
in kind, but in degree; he has “keener sensibilities,” he sees 
more. How much more? This is another question for the 
critics. An artist may think he is seeing more when he is seeing 
only what every one sees or even less. The critics must judge. 
If the artist has seen only what others see or less, his work will 
have no interest for others. If he has seen more, but very 
little more, his work will have only slight interest; if he has 
seen much more, his work will possess great interest. A work of 
art will live as long as people continue to find in it more of life 
than they have seen for themselves. 

A good test of an artist’s vision is the number of times one 
wants to reéxamine his work. With cheap art of any kind the 
artist has seen so little himself, the critic can get it all ina short 
time. Therefore, ragtime or jazz, the popular novel, and the 
style of girl on the magazine cover change often. : But the 
great works of art may be studied over and over and over, and 
each time the student feels that he has seen something he did 
not see before, and that the artist has seen even more. A young 
sculptor may sketch the Hermes of Praxiteles from every angle, 
he may copy it in marble half a dozen times and end feeling 
that the sculptor saw more then he has ever done. The person 
who likes Shakespeare best is the one who has read his plays 
over and over. A student may read Dante every day for ten 
years, but at the end of that time he will not say, “I have 
learned all that he has to say to me.” 

This characteristic of a great work of art has caused it to be 
compared with a precious stone cut with many facets. The 
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critic seeing it once sees it in one light and gets one impression; 
another time he sees it in another light and gets another im- 
pression. In the same way a work of art is subject to many 
interpretations. At one time King Lear, as we said, seems a 
play about the relations of parents and children; another time 
it seems a study of ingratitude; another, it is the redemption of 
a foolish old man through suffering. The play, like the stone, 
shows a different light in each facet; and no one who knows 
only one light knows the play or the stone. 

The distinction has been drawn between depth and range in 
estimating how much more the artist sees than the ordinary 
person. If the artist sees more objects and people of interest, 
he has range; if he sees more in what he does see, he has depth. 
The artist who sees all phases of life of all people and things has 
range; he goes the “whole round of creation,” and he finds 
“how good is man’s life, the mere living.” The person with 
depth, on the other hand, can ‘‘see the world in a grain of sand, 
and a heaven in a wild flower.” To him ‘‘the meanest flower 
that blows can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 

The person who has depth may get along with very little 
range, but range alone will not produce art. It is not enough 
that an artist see more objects; he must see more in those ob- 
jects. Shakespeare is the best example of the person who has 
both depth and range; he saw more people and saw more in 
them than any one else has ever been able to see. Milton is an 
example of a person of great depth and comparatively little 
range; Chaucer has much greater range than Milton, but he 
ranks below Milton as a poet because his depth is not so great. 


V. THE MorAtity oF ART 
The question of the morality of art is so closely bound up 
with the judgment of the critic about the sincerity, truth, 
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and depth and range of the artist’s vision, it may appropri- 
ately be discussed here. Since there is no question of the art 
which the critic counts moral, we will discuss only those 
works of art which for some reason or other have been counted 
immoral. 

There is first the question of the artist’s sincerity. If the 
artist presents life as he sees it, he is moral whether his work 
deals with immoral subjects or not. So long as there is im- 
morality and indecency in the world, there will be immorality 
and indecency in art. The artist presents life as he sees it, 
and he must seeimmorality. The person who objects to the pre- 
sence of the immoral in art should first object to the immoral- 
ity in life. If he says he knows there is immorality in life, but 
wants to get only the pleasant from art, he is asking that the 
artist be immoral for the sake of his pleasure in morality. And 
what he gets is neither art nor morality, but an emasculated 
view of life that has no value. The picture of immorality, 
however, does not suggest that the same immorality be copied 
in life. By the depersonalization of art, it is abstracted from 
the realm of ordinary life, and the critic can judge of its values 
as he pleases. If he chooses to find in Othello hints on lying 
and conniving, he may do so; but the usual critic of Othello does 
not want to emulate Iago, though he may be a practiced liar in 
private life. ‘‘We needs must love the highest when we see 
it,” says King Arthur in Tennyson’s Guinevere. And if the 
artist, in making us see life more clearly, makes us see the evil 
of life more clearly, he also makes us see the beautiful and the 
good more clearly. 

But if the artist does not present life as he sees it, if he delib- 
erately selects any certain phases of life, whether the immoral, 
the indecent, or merely the good, he is not moral and his work 
is not art. There are many reasons why a man will do this, 
as we found in studying sincerity. But whatever the reason, 
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this type of thing does not represent the artist’s intuitions of 
life, and because it is not sincere, it is not art. 

On the other hand, there is the case of the man who from 
training or instinct sees life abnormally. We cannot blame the 
artist for presenting life abnormally if he sees it in that way. 
If a painter were color-blind, so that he could not see the differ- 
ence in color between the leaves and the fruit of the straw- 
berry, he would not be immoral because he painted the leaves 
and fruit of the same color. But we would say that he saw 
less than the ordinary person rather than more, and hence he 
could not be an artist. Let us take another case. Suppose a 
painter had a defect in his eye so that he saw everything double; 
when he looked at a man, he saw two heads, four eyes, and two 
noses. When that man went to paint, he would have to paint 
two heads, four eyes, and two noses to each person. But the 
critics would say his vision was abnormal, he was not true to 
life; they would send him to a physician. In the same way 
there are people whose views of life are abnormal. They may 
sincerely present what they see, but either they see too little 
or their vision is not good. They may need more experience 
in life or they may need a physician; in neither case, however, 
do they have any right to present their views in the form of 
art. And again the critics must judge. 


VI. Tue INTELLIGIBILITY OF A WoRK OF ART 

The externalization of a work of art is, as we found, merely 
an expression of the intuition in the artist’s mind by means of 
which he can communicate that intuition to another. If the ex- 
pression is not clear, it cannot convey the artist’s intuition to 
another. In other words, the externalization must be intelli- 
gible. Certain modern paintings are cases in point. We cannot 
say that they do not represent the intuitions of the authors as 
they wished them presented, but they say nothing to us. The 
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prophetic works of Blake are examples of prose that is unin- 
telligible to most people. We know that the author is sincere, 
and we feel sure he had something to say, but we do not know 
what it is he was trying to say. 

About the intelligibility of a work of art, however, the critic 
must be very cautious. The artist, as we found, has to use the 
medium of his own day, but he always shapes that medium to 
suit his own intuition. He never leaves it just as he found it. 
The critic coming first to a work of art may find it unintelligible 
because the form of the medium is new to him. When he be- 
comes accustomed to it, however, he may find it easily intel- 
ligible. The paintings of Turner were a new genre and were 
very little understood until Ruskin saw their beauty and began 
to write and lecture about them. Since that time Turner’s 
style has become an accepted one, easily appreciated and 
understood by every one. Similarly the poems of Browning 
were supposed to be very learned. Browning societies were 
formed for the study of Browning’s poems, and essays were 
written on the meaning of this or that poem. Now that 
Browning’s medium has become familiar, his better poems are 
universally liked, for they convey easily the images and the 
meaning that Browning wished them to convey. The critic 
should remember, therefore, when he calls an artist’s work 
unintelligible, that the difficulty may be only a temporary one 
and that the work may be easily intelligible in the future. 

Because of the fact that the critics do have to become ac- 
customed to the particular form of medium employed by an 
artist, it is often said that each artist has to create the taste by 
which he is judged. 


VII. Tue Test oF TIME 


In all the matters that have to do with the permanent values 
of art, the final word rests with the critic, not with any one 
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critic of any one age, but with all critics of all the ages. We no- 
ticed in the discussion of each of the points of this chapter that 
the judgment of any work of art may be changed by the course 
of time. The first critics may think a work sincere, and later 
ones find out it was not sincere. The first critics may not see the 
blue lights in the snow; but later critics may know the artist’s 
vision was true. The way to judge the depth and range of the 
artist’s vision is to go over and over his work to see if it con- 
tinues each time to say more than it did the last time. The 
artist’s individual use of a medium may make his work unin- 
telligible to his contemporaries while it may be easily compre- 
hensible to his successors. In the same way the poor work of 
art comes in time to seem insincere, false, lacking in depth, 
and sometimes even unintelligible. It is the test of time that 
proves the presence or absence of universality in a work of art. 
The great work of art is that which is liked by all people at all 
times and in all places. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
HOW THE CRITIC JUDGES 


WHEN we say that the final decision as to the value of a work of 
art rests with the critic, we do not mean, of course, any one 
critic. The judgment that counts is the judgment of all critics 
through a long period of time. This judgment, however, is 
only the accumulated opinion of individuals, and each critic 
must make his own judgment, good or bad, right or wrong. 
How, then, does the individual critic judge? How does the 
critic duplicate the intuition of the artist? 


I. NECESSITY FOR ACTIVITY ON THE PART OF THE CRITIC 

The first and probably the most important point about the 
duplication of any work of art is that the mind of the critic 
must be active and alert. The critic must duplicate the intui- 
tion of the artist; he must re-create the work of art. Too often 
we speak of the enjoyment of art as though it were merely a 
passive reception without any activity on the part of the critic 
whatever. But we contradict this view in the words we use 
of the appreciation of art. We say we “‘get into the spirit of” 
a play; or we “enter into” or “live in” a poem. Again we 
speak of the pleasure we receive as “participation” in its 
beauty. There must be the active codperation of the critic if 
he is to duplicate the work of the artist. 

The critic is passive, however, in that he does not initiate; 
he follows the lead of the artist. He re-creates, he does not 
create; he remakes, he does not make. 

The activity of the critic in duplicating a work of art assumes 
two phases, which are very closely related, yet which are 
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distinct: (1) The projection of himself into a work of art. 
(2) The reconstruction of the intuition from the externalization. 


II. Empatuy 

When a critic enjoys a work of art, he puts himself into it, 
he lives in it. When he is watching the play King Lear, he is 
Lear; when he looks at Rodin’s The Thinker, he becomes the 
thinker; when he contemplates the Infanta Margarita, he be- 
comes, for the time being, the young princess. He projects 
himself into every work that he enjoys. For this activity of 
the critic in throwing himself into a work of art, the Germans 
have invented the word einfiihling (feeling into), which has 
been translated by Professor Titchener as empathy. 

Several theories of empathy have been advanced; the most 
interesting is that which says the enjoyment of a work of art 
depends on motor tendencies aroused in the critic. Professor 
Langfeld * goes so far as to say that all perception is made in 
motor terms. Certain motor tendencies in the appreciation of 
art are very clear. The throat aches if one listens for any 
length of time to a speaker whose voice is hoarse. The critic 
feels that he is about to fall if he sees a picture or a statue that 
is not well balanced. This motor set or motor tendency is not 
the same as a motor image, for ordinarily one is not conscious 
of it. As Professor Langfeld says, it is physiological rather 
than psychological. As soon as one becomes conscious of the 
motor feeling he is putting into a work of art, his attention is 
distracted from the work itseif. When, for instance, one settles 
back with a sigh of relief or takes a long breath after witness- 
ing a play or enjoying a musical composition, he becomes con- 
scious of the tension with which he had thrown himself into 
the performance, but he is no longer projecting himself into 
the play or the sonata. The motor tension, however, may 

1 The Aisthetic Attitude, pp. 59 ff., 109 ff. 
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merge gradually into a motor sensation until one could not 
say at what point it ceased to be unconscious and became 
conscious. 

In literature the motor basis for empathy is less obvious than 
in the other arts, though oftentimes it is clear. In Browning’s 
Love among the Ruins there is a definite relaxing of the muscles 
as one enters into the spirit of the poem. 


Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 

Tinkle homeward through the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop — 

Was the site once of a city great and gay 
(So they say) 

Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since 

Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 
Peace or war. 


And one feels a perceptible stiffening of the muscles in reading 
Satan’s address to the angels on the burning pool. 


“Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors, the Flower of Heaven — once yours; now lost, 
Tf such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal Spirits! Or have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 
To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conqueror, who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rowling in the flood 
With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 
His swift pursuers from Heaven-gates discern 
The advantage, and, descending, tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linkéd thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf? — 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!” * 





« Paradise Lost, 1, 315-30. 
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In other poems, the motor tendency is very slight, as in 
Wordsworth’s A Slumber did my Spirit Seal: 


A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


The same is true of Milton’s sonnet On his Deceased Wife: 


Methought I saw my late espouséd saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescued from Death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom washed from spot of childbed taint 
Purification in the Old Law did save, 
And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind. 
Her face was veiled; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear as in no face with more delight. 
But, oh! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 


In these cases one feels that he projects himself into the 
poem though the motor tendency is almost absent. Hence 
one questions whether the motor theory will explain all cases 
of empathy in literature. On the other hand there is a tense- 
ness about the enjoyment of each poem which may be motor. 
Tn any case the critic must project himself into the work of art, 
and often this empathy is felt in motor terms. 


III. Tue SYNTHESIS OF THE CRITIC 


Empathy depends upon understanding. ‘The critic cannot 
project himself into a work of art unless he gets some meaning 
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from it. ‘The reader cannot live in the following passages from 
Gertrude Stein unless he knows what they are about: 


Not as yet and to ask a question and to ask a question and as not 
yet. As not yet and to as yet and to ask a question and to as yet 
and to wind as yet and to as yet and to ask a question and to as yet 
ask a question as not yet and to ask as not yet, and as not yet to ask 
a question as yet, and to as yet to wind as not yet, as not yet to 
wind please wind as not yet to ask a question and to and not yet. 
Please wind the clock and as yet and as not yet, please wind the 
clock and not yet, to please not yet as not yet. 


Not only wool and woolen silk and silken not only silk and silken 
wool and woolen not only wool and woolen silk and silken not only 
silk and silken wool and woolen not only wool and woolen silk and 
silken not only silk... .? 


Here we have the second phase of the critic’s activity, the re- 
construction of the artist’s intuition. 

Every intuition involves, as we know, synthesis, pattern, 
and idea in the images selected. But the intuition of the artist 
cannot be transferred directly from the brain of the artist to 
that of the critic. It must be externalized in some medium, 
words, tones, colors, etc., and from those words, tones, or 
colors the critic must reconstruct the intuition of the artist. 
The words, tones, or colors serve, in Croce’s phrase, as “physi- 
cal stimulants of reproduction.”? The critic cannot form new 
combinations to make new patterns or express new ideas; he 
must follow the lead of the artist, and his synthesis must be 
approximately the same as that of the artist. But it is never- 
theless a synthesis he has made; it is the work of his mind, and 


* Fifteenth of November. Quoted in an editorial of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, February 27, 1926. 
2 Atsthetic, 1st ed., p. 158. 
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the intelligibility of any work of art for him depends on his 
ability to make this synthesis. 

These points will be clearer if we compare the passage from 
Professor Bowne’s Metaphysics quoted by William James:* 


No thoughts leave the mind of one and cross into the mind of the 
other. When we speak of an exchange of thought, even the crudest 
mind knows that this is a mere figure of speech. ...To perceive 
another’s thought, we must construct his thought within ourselves; 
... this thought is our own and is strictly original with us. At the 
same time we owe it to the other; and if it had not originated with 
him, it would probably not have originated with us. But what has 
the other done? .. . This: by an entirely mysterious word-order, the 
speaker is enabled to produce a series of signs which are totally un- 
like [the] thought, but which, by virtue of the same mysterious order, 
act as a series of incitements upon the hearer, so that he constructs 
within himself the corresponding mental state. The act of the 
speaker consists in availing himself of the proper incitements. The 
act of the hearer is immediately only the reaction of the soul against 
the incitement. ... All communion between finite minds is of this 
SOrte. 3. 


Professor Dewey states the same idea of painting: “The sensu- 
ous element in painting is nought but a certain amount of 
varicolored pigment laid on a surface, and, without the inter- 
preting action of intelligence, is dead and meaningless.”’? 

The critic of literature can read only ‘‘ Words, words, words,” 
as Hamlet says. If he cannot synthesize them in a pattern 
to express an idea, they remain a meaningless jumble like the 
passages quoted from Gertrude Stein, or like a conversation in 
a language one does not understand. 

It is rare, however, that the mind fails to resynthesize in part 
at least. Nature abhors a vacuum, and the human mind seems 
to abhor any series of entirely unrelated units. In listening 


1 The Principles of Psychology, t, 219. 2 Psychology, p. 310. 
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to a clock, for instance, one does not hear a monotonous equal 
tick-tick-tick; he groups the sounds to hear tick-tock, tick-tock. 
In looking at the stars one does not see a heaven dotted with 
unrelated lights; he joins these lights to make patterns, the 
Great Dipper, Cassiopeia’s Chair, etc. Always there is the 
tendency to group things together, to give them a meaning. 
The mind is restless and dissatisfied if it cannot thus synthe- 
size. Accordingly, in the judgment of art, the critic usually 
makes some kind of a synthesis, and he is not satisfied if he can- 
not group the details to have some significance. 

This synthesis need not be accurate in the sense that it is true 
to the intuition of the artist. There is a story of an ignorant 
boy who was much pleased with a painting of the Virgin and 
Child. He studied the picture by the hour, but could not 
understand how the fine lady happened to be in the stable with 
the cattle. At last he decided that her automobile had broken 
down and that she had taken refuge in the barn. Again, the 
critic will get a superficial interpretation of a work of art, and, 
content with what he has, he will fail to get any deeper signifi- 
cance. In King Lear or in Othello, for instance, he will get the 
main outlines of the narrative but fail to grasp the real truth 
of the play. The difficulty with a work of art, therefore, is not 
so much that the critic will fail to make any synthesis, as that 
he will make a superficial or a false synthesis. 


IV. FAILURE TO MAKE A SYNTHESIS 


But unless the critic can make some synthesis, his pleasure is 
never complete; he remains puzzled, dissatisfied. Such an im- 
pression is left by Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra; the general 
thought is clear, the big divisions of the poem are also clear, 
but the linking of the individual stanzas is chaotic. It is as 
though one found himself on one mountain peak and then on 
another; he can tell just where he is on the mountain each time, 
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but he has little idea how he got from one peak to the other. 
Similar criticism is made of Emerson’s Essays; the general idea 
is clear, but there is even less pattern than in Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

Walt Whitman’s poetry was first criticized because of its 
subjects, which were thought crude, oftentimes indecent, and 
usually unfit for poetry, and because of its rhythms which were 
pronounced barbarous and unrhythmic. Since that time 
his subjects and his rhythms have been accepted; his poems 
still suffer, however, because of their lack of organization. The 
individual images are clear; but when one has finished a poem, 
he has only a confused mass of images. This tendency is seen 
most clearly in the Song of the Open Road and the Song of My- 
self. The following lines are only a part of Stanza 33 of the 
Song of Myself: 


Space and Time! now I see it is true, what I guess’d at, - 

What I guess’d when I loaf’d on the grass, 

What I guess’d while I lay alone in my bed, 

And again as I walk’d the beach under the paling stars of the morning. 


My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest in sea-gaps, 
I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents, 
I am afoot with my vision. 


By the city’s quadrangular houses — in log huts, camping with lumber- 
men, 

Along the ruts of the turnpike, along the dry gulch and rivulet bed, 

Weeding my onion-patch or hoeing rows of carrots and parsnips, crossing 
savannas, trailing in forests, 

Prospecting, gold-digging, girdling the trees of a new purchase, 

Scorch’d ankle-deep by the hot sand, hauling my boat down the shallow 
river, 

Where the panther walks to and fro on a limb overhead, where the buck 
turns furiously at the hunter, 

Where the rattlesnake suns his flabby length on a rock, where the otter is 
feeding on fish, 

Where the alligator in his tough pimples sleeps by the bayou, 

Where the black bear is searching for roots or honey, where the beaver 
pats the mud with his paddle-shaped tail; 
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Over the growing sugar, over the yellow-flower’d cotton plant, over the 
rice in its low moist field, 

Over the sharp-peak’d farm house, with its scallop’d scum and slender 
shoots from the gutters, 

Over the western persimmon, over the long-leav’d corn, over the delicate 
blue-flower flax, 

Over the white and brown buckwheat, a hummer and buzzer there with 
the rest, 

Over the dusky green of the rye as it ripples and shades in the breeze; 

Scaling mountains, pulling myself cautiously up, holding on by low 
scragged limbs, 

Walking the path worn in the grass and beat through the leaves of the 
brush, 

Where the quail is whistling betwixt the woods and the wheat-lot, 

Where the bat flies in the Seventh-month eve, where the great gold-bug 
drops through the dark, 

Where the brook puts out of the roots of the old tree and flows to the 
meadow, 

Where cattle stand and shake away flies with the tremulous shuddering 
of their hides, 

Where the cheese-cloth hangs in the kitchen, where andirons straddle 
the hearth-slab, where cobwebs fall in festoons from the rafters; 


- Where trip-hammers crash, where the press is whirling its cylinders, 


Wherever the human heart beats with terrible throes under its ribs. 


All the images in this series are clear, some of them startlingly 
clear; the idea is also clear; but the images have not been syn- 
thesized according to any discernible pattern; one has no 
sense of the unity of the whole. In others of Whitman’s 
poems there is more of a pattern, but almost ali of his works 
suffer from this lack of any integrating force. They are not 
organisms. 

When the critic fails to make a complete or satisfactory 
synthesis, other critics may be helpful. Just as the artist sees 
more than the ordinary man, so one critic may see more than 
another, and may help the other to see what he has seen. Rus- 
kin’s explanation of Milton’s Lycidas is a notable example of 
such criticism. When Milton describes the corrupt state of 
the clergy, he says there are 
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Anow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold: 


These two lines seem simple enough, and we are inclined to 
say that we understand them without much thought. Ruskin, 
however, was able to duplicate Milton’s intuition more per- 
fectly and through his eyes we see what we could not see for 
ourselves. 


Never think Milton uses those three words to fill up his verse, as 
a loose writer would. He needs all the three; — especially those 
three, and no more than those — “creep,” and ‘‘intrude,” and 
*“climb”’; no other words would or could serve the turn, and no more 
could be added. For they exhaustively comprehend the three 
classes, correspondent to the three characters, of men who dis- 
honestly seek ecclesiastical power. First, those who “‘creep”’ into 
the fold; who do not care for office, nor name, but for secret in- 
fluence, and do all things occultly and cunningly, consenting to any 
servility of office or conduct, so only that they may intimately dis- 
cern, and unawares direct, the minds of men. Then those who 
“intrude” (thrust, that is) themselves into the fold, who by natural 
insolence of heart, and stout eloquence of tongue, and fearlessly 
perseverant self-assertion, obtain hearing and authority with the 
common crowd. Lastly, those who “climb,” who, by labor and 
learning, both stout and sound, but selfishly exerted in the cause of 
their own ambition, gain high dignities and authorities, and become 
“lords over the heritage,” though not “ensamples to the flock.” ? 


In the instances of Rabbi Ben Ezra, Emerson’s Essays, or 
Whitman’s poems, the difficulty seems to lie with the poet. 
The intuition is clear in general outline but vague in detail. 
So far as the critic is concerned, the case would be just the 
same if there were a pattern which he failed to see. And it is 
possible that some future critic will be able to see the patterns 


« Lines 114-15. 
2 Sesame and Lilies, lecture 1, “‘Of Kings’ Treasuries,” paragraph 2x. 
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we have been unable to find in their works and that by his 
help we shall be able to see them also. 


V. THE PossIBILITIES OF ART FOR THE CRITIC 

No duplication of an intuition is ever perfect because no two 
intuitions can ever be the same. ‘The reader will recall the 
account given by La Farge of the artists who were trying to 
paint exactly the same scene. Moreover, by definition, the 
artist is the one who sees more than other people. Ina small 
work of art, the critic may see as much as the artist or more, 
but in a great work he can never see as much as the artist saw. 

If the critic could duplicate the intuition of the artist per- 
fectly, he would become the equal of the artist. He does be- 
come the equal of the artist to the extent to which he succeeds 
in duplicating the artist’s intuitions. ‘‘I feel a sad cheer,” 
said Thoreau after listening to music, ‘when I hear these lofty 
strains, because there must be something in me as lofty that 
hears.”* The person who can duplicate Shakespeare’s in- 
tuitions of Hamlet must have in him something as lofty as 
Hamlet with which to feel the play. The possibilities of art 
for the critic are immense with all the artists lending their 
minds out to him through their art.? If he can only re-create 
the intuitions of the artists from the symbols they have left, he 
himself attains the power Emerson ascribed to The Informing 
Spirit; he himself becomes 


owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Cesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain. 





* Winter, January 8, 1842. Riverside edition, p. 139. 
2 Compare Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi, quotation at the beginning of Chap- 
ter XXIV. 
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CHAPTER XX 
QUALIFICATIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE CRITIC 


IF we arbitrarily limit the word qualifications to the conscious 
equipment of the critic as he sets out to judge a work of art, 
there is only one qualification needful, sincerity. Any person 
may approach a work of art with open-minded sincerity; what 
he receives will be limited on the one hand by what the artist 
has to give and on the other by his own ability to receive. The 
critic’s ability to receive is determined by his sensitiveness and 
by his knowledge. 


I. SINCERITY 

The only requirement of the critic, as of the artist, is sincer- 
ity. This quality in the critic is known by many different 
names; as, disinterestedness, honesty, open-mindedness, fair- 
mindedness, and lack of prejudice. All refer to the attitude of 
the critic toward a work of art, and all demand that the critic 
approach a work of art without bias of any kind. Just as the 
artist must externalize his intuition without tampering with it, 
so the critic must receive the artist’s intuition simply without 
prejudice. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the appreciation of art to- 
day is the lack of sincerity on the part of the casual critic. 
He knows a certain piece is supposed to be good, and he says it 
is good without any sincere reaction on his own part at all. 
If the average person could approach the plays of Shakespeare 
with the same open-minded sincerity with which he witnesses 
a play of to-day, he would be much more apt to like them than 
he is now. Instead, he approaches Shakespeare with the feel- 
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ing that the plays are very learned, that he is going to be awed, 
that he will be very presumptuous if he dares criticize, and so 
he tries to feel awed and overwhelmed by the grandeur, with 
the result that he never knows what he himself thinks of 
Shakespeare. No real appreciation of art can ever grow up 
under such circumstances. The critic may approach an ac- 
knowledged masterpiece with the determination to learn to like 
it if it be in his power, but he must not pretend to like what 
he does not like. 

The critic must retain his sincerity, also, in his study of 
other critics. Professor de Sélincourt has summed up the 
matter admirably: 


...Our general attitude towards literary criticism should be 
distinctly and avowedly critical. Modesty may easily play us false 
and lead us to accept without question the words of a great master 
which may be true for him and yet be not true for us. Modesty in- 
deed is at least as dangerous as arrogance. Moreover it has an ugly 
trick of playing into the hands of laziness; and so far at least we may 
agree with the antagonists of all criticism, that if we are content to 
see with the eyes of others we shall never see with our own. In 
this the more sympathetic a critic is with us the more ought we to 
be on our guard against him. When Dr. Johnson condemns Lycidas 
or Comus as deficient in musical quality, or Southey condemns The 
Ancient Mariner as a “piece of Dutch sublimity,” we are in no 
danger of being misled; but we often tend to take over the apprecia- 
tions of Lamb or of Professor Bradley as though they were our own. 
But no critic, charm he never so wisely, should be accepted as a 
substitute for our own judgement; for just as no two artists see the 
world alike, so no two readers can see the poem alike. All true ap- 
preciation is intensely individual, and it must be our sole endeavour 
to see the poem for ourselves as sincerely as the poet saw his sub- 
ject. 


t The Study of Poetry, The English Association, Pamphlet no. 4o, pp. 18-19. 
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Absolute honesty or sincerity also does away with another 
great difficulty, confusion in the source of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. The girl who goes to a play for the first time, in her 
best bib and tucker, with her best beau, will have a good time 
no matter how poor the play may be. Her pleasure comes from 
other sources. The student who reads Hamlet at night when 
he is tired and sleepy after a strenuous football game in the 
afternoon will inevitably find the play stupid and dull. Relax- 
ation from restraint or rest after work always brings a feeling 
of pleasure. Consciousness of compulsion likewise brings a 
sense of displeasure. But that pleasure or displeasure is not 
to be confused with the feeling aroused by a work of art. 
Again, there is a certain pleasure in doing anything that is 
difficult. Some people set out to read Browning’s more diffi- 
cult poems just to see if they can make sense out of them. 
When they do, they feel the same kind of pleasure they feel 
when they have solved a difficult puzzle. But this is not a 
pleasure of art. The pleasure of art is that which comes after 
the poem has been read often enough to be clear and sim- 
ple, the pleasure that comes from the poem itself, not from 
solving a puzzle. 


II. THe SENSITIVENESS OF THE CRITIC 


The sensitiveness of the critic is limited both in quantity 
and in quality. It determines what he can enjoy and the 
degree of pleasure he can receive. In our discussion of the 
kinds of images we found that people differ in the kinds of 
images they have and in the vividness and fidelity of those 
images. Any one’s enjoyment of poetry is conditioned by 
his power of making images. The instance may be cited of 
two friends reading Shelley’s The Cloud. To the visually 
minded person the images were all visual, and he received 
great pleasure from them. ‘To the motor-minded person the 
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poem was a source of great uneasiness, even distress. He 
felt every one of the changes described of the cloud in mo- 
tor terms; hence he was fatigued by the time the poem was 
ended: 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


The person who has only auditory images will not enjoy a 
poem which abounds in visual images. The person who is 
little sensitive to the rhythm of music will like jazz and ragtime 
whereas the one more sensitive will want a subtler rhythm. 
Similarly, the person who hears very little rhythm in poetry 
usually likes Poe; the rhythmic swing to his verse is so clear 
it can be appreciated by those who are not aware of any music 
in the verse of Wordsworth or Tennyson. 

Sensitiveness to the arts, however, is not entirely a matter of 
one’s image-making powers. People differ also in their ability 
to feel emotions, to grasp ideas, to see patterns. No matter 
what phase of art is considered, there are always definite limits 
to what any one critic can enjoy because of his lack of sensitive- 
ness. Some people are born more sensitive than others; the 
ordinary person can never possess the sensitiveness of an 
artist, but sensitiveness can be cultivated. Good taste may 
be acquired. “An accurate taste in poetry, and in all the other 
arts,’ Wordsworth has observed, “‘is an acquired talent, which 
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can only be produced by severe thought, and a long continued 
intercourse with the best models of composition.” * And Pro- 
fessor de Sélincourt says, ‘‘Taste is not pure instinct; it is 
instinct trained and guided into a habit of mind, and the in- 
stinct can best be guided by those who have already found a 
way for themselves.” ? 

The best training in taste is that suggested by Wordsworth 
and De Sélincourt, knowledge of the masters of art. The best 
training in anything is acquaintance with the best. The per- 
son who wants to learn to distinguish pitch accurately should 
play only on instruments that are in tune until he has taught 
his ear to recognize pitch on the true scale. If he practices 
on all kinds of instruments, some in tune and some out of tune, 
he may learn in this way, but his progress will be very slow com- 
pared to what it would be if he first trained his ear by the true. 
The person who reads all kinds of books, good and bad, will 
probably learn in process of time to distinguish between them, 
but he will learn more rapidly if he first accustoms himself to 
those which have long been acknowledged good and so gets 
his sense for books developed by them. 

If taste in art can be improved, it can also be debased. 
Sensibilities may become less keen by disuse, as well as more 
keen by use. The music-lover who never hears anything but 
jazz lessens his ability to enjoy better forms of music. The 
student who continually reads cheap literature will deaden his 
senses until he will not to able to get his greatest possible pleas- 
ure from the good when he wants to turn toit. Rarely does a 
person become so deadened that he cannot get some pleasure 
from the supremely great works of art, for they do appeal to all 
people at all times and in all places, but the pleasure he gets is 
small compared with what he might get were he more sensitive. 


* Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 2. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 18. 
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It is as though he smutted the glasses through which he looks 
at the world. He can see, but he sees vaguely. 


III. Tue Critrc’s KNOWLEDGE 


No matter how sensitive a critic may be, he cannot enjoy 
any art unless he shares the knowledge that forms the back- 
ground for that art. An old Greek story tells the reason for 
the sad song of the nightingale. Tereus, king of Daulis, had 
married Procne, but after the birth of their son, Itylus, he 
grew tired of her, plucked out her tongue that she might not 
make known his villainy, and married her sister, Philomela. 
Procne, however, managed to tell Philomela by weaving the 
story into a web. In revenge the two sisters killed Itylus 
and served him to his father for food. The gods in indignation 
changed Procne into a swallow, Philomela into a nightingale 
forever lamenting the murder of Itylus, and Tereus into a 
hawk always pursuing the two sisters. Arnold knew the story, 
and the critic must also know it if he is to enjoy Arnold’s poem: 

Hark! ah, the Nightingale! 
The tawny-throated! 


Hark! from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 
What triumph! hark — what pain! 


O Wanderer from a Grecian shore, 
Still, after many years, in distant lands, 
Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 
That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world pain — 
Say, will it never heal? 
And can this fragrant lawn 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm? 


Dost thou to-night behold 
Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 
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The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 
Dost thou again peruse 
With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb Sister’s shame? 
Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 
Poor Fugitive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to make resound 
With love and hate, triumph and agony, 
Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale? 
Listen, Eugenia — 
How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves! 
Again — thou hearest! 
Eternal Passion! 
Eternal Pain! 
Philomela 


The common defects of the critic’s knowledge may be 
divided into four classes: 1. Ignorance of words. 2. Igno- 
rance of the life and times of the artist. 3. Ignorance of the 
conventions of art. 4. Acceptance of a part for the whole. 
The first is the most important. That and the ignorance of 
the life and times of the artist will be reserved for later chap- 
ters. The other two will be considered here. 


IV. ACCEPTANCE OF A PART FOR THE WHOLE 

One difficulty of the critic in getting the intuition of an artist 
is that of misinterpretation caused by the separation of a pas- 
sage from its context. The plays of Shakespeare and the Bible, 
as the two most quoted works in the English language, are the 
ones that suffer most. ‘There was a negro preacher in Ken- 
tucky who thought a woman’s hair should not be dressed high 
on her head. He had a sermon against this style of hair-dressing 
on the text, “Top-not come down,” the entire verse from 
Matthew being, ‘“‘Let him which is on the house-top not come 
down to take any thing out of his house.” 

His mistake is ludicrous, but he has much respectable com- 
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pany. Often the Mizpch is repeated as a beautiful prayer be- 
fore a separation, ‘The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent one from another.”” But when we look up 
the thirty-first chapter in Genesis we find another story. 
Jacob went away from the house of Laban at night. Laban 
pursued him demanding the goods he had stolen. After con- 
siderable altercation they agreed to part and set up a stone 
Mizpah between them, that the Lord watch between them 
when each was not there to look after his own interests! 

The proprietors of a certain brand of babies’ food used to 
cover the periodicals with pictures of infants who had become 
plump and healthy by the use of their food; underneath was 
always the quotation from Shakespeare, ‘‘We are advertised by 
our loving friends.” In the speech in the Third Part of Henry 
the Sixth in which this line occurs, the word advertise means, as 
usually in Shakespeare, advise. Gloucester has spoken of the 
position and strength of the Queen’s army, and King Edward 
answers: 


We are advertis’d by our loving friends 
That they do hold their course toward Tewksbury.! 


Cassio’s outbursts against drink, quoted in Chapter XV, are 
often used by advocates of prohibition as mottoes showing 
the evils of drink. But these speeches have a very different 
meaning in their context. Cassio, who knew he had a poor 
head for liquor, was nevertheless beguiled by Iago into making 
himself drunk. In this condition he got into a brawl which 
aroused the community and as a result he lost his position as 
Othello’s lieutenant. It is because of his deep humiliation 
that Cassio pours forth the cry against drink. When taken 
alone, these passages do not represent Shakespeare’s opinion 
on the question of drinking. 


rV, m1, 18-19. 
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No more does the advice of Polonius represent Shake- 
speare’s idealistic philosophy: 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.? 


Tn the speech to which these lines form the climax, Polonius is 
far from idealistic; on the contrary, his advice is very prac- 
tical: “Don’t talk too much”; ‘Be careful what you do”; 
‘“Hold on to tried friends, but be very cautious in forming new 
friendships”; “Dress as well as you can afford but not gaud- 
ily”; “Do not borrow nor lend.”’ When judged in its context 
the advice that one be true to himself is not very different from 
the phrase, ‘‘Look out for number 1.” 

These examples show rather gross misinterpretations of the 
lines in question; many other instances are not so bad, but 
there is a very widespread tendency for people to learn a few 
lines of a poem and quote them without any idea of the re- 
mainder of the poem. 


V. IGNORANCE OF CONVENTIONS 


Each art is restricted by the nature of its medium to the 
imitation of certain phases of nature. Sculpture and painting 
represent objects as hard and motionless. Sculpture has no 
color, and painting is limited to two dimensions in its repre- 
sentation of three-dimensional objects. Literature does not 
really imitate nature at all; it merely represents nature. 

When, therefore, the critic comes to a work of art, he finds 
in it only a partial or incomplete representation of life. When 
he sees a statue of a man, he knows that there never was a 
man whose flesh was cold and hard, without color, and who 
remained motionless, but he knows that these are the limita- 
tions of the medium of the sculptor. Accordingly, he accepts 

* Hamlet, I, u1, 78-80. 
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these limitations and judges the statue as lifelike or not life- 
like within these limitations. A critic at the theater sees with- 
in a few minutes scenes which are supposed to be separated by 
months or years; he sees Hamlet set out for England and in a 
few minutes he sees him return telling of his adventures on the 
trip. The critic knows that only a few minutes have elapsed 
between the first two scenes; he knows that Hamlet has not 
had time to return from his trip; but he accepts these depar- 
tures from truth as one of the limitations of the drama. 
When the critic thus accepts the partial imitation of life 
which he finds in any art as a full and complete representation 
of life, he is accepting the conventions of that art. The con- 
ventions of any art demand that the critic accept as true what 
he knows is not true in order that he may learn what the artist 
has to say through his particular medium. Or, as Professor 
Brander Matthews puts it, a convention is “‘a denial of the 
actual fact, known to us all, a denial which we permit for our 
own profit.”* Professor Lowes defines convention as ‘‘con- 
currence in certain accepted methods of communication.” ” 
Obviously the first step in the enjoyment of any art is know- 
ledge of its conventions and acceptance of them. The criti- 
cism that it is not natural for people in opera to sing to each 
other is not a fair one because it is contradicting the essential 
convention of the art. Most of the conventions thus far men- 
tioned are well known; therefore they seem natural. But 
they seem natural only because they are familiar. If they 
were not familiar, they would seem unnatural. In the Chi- 
nese drama the property man remains on the stage all the 
time, and he is supposed to be invisible, a convention that 
seems natural to the Chinese, unnatural to us. It was 
natural in the Greek tragedy to have part of the play spoken 


1 A Study of the Drama, p. 133. 
2 Convention and Revolt in Poetry, p. 3. 
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by the actors, part sung by the chorus. This convention we 
allow to-day in comic opera, but not in serious drama. 

The conventions of literature aremany. Only a few may be 
mentioned here. It is a convention of poetic drama and nar- 
rative verse that people speak in meter. In the early ballad 
of Johnie Armstrong, Johnie dies: 

Saying, “Fight on, my merry men all, 
I am a little hurt, but I am not slain; 
I will lay me down for to bleed a while, 
Then [le rise and fight with you again.” 
It is obviously untrue that a man would die speaking in verse, 
much less in rhyme, but, accepting the convention that he 
does, the words are true. 

In the plays of Shakespeare it is a convention that the char- 
acters of high rank speak blank verse. Sometimes the char- 
acters of low rank also speak blank verse as does the gardener 
in Richard the Second; more often they speak prose. In the 
First Part of King Henry the Fourth the Prince speaks prose 
ordinarily when he is with Falstaff and his companions, as do 
they, but when he is with his father, the king, he uses blank 
verse: 

Fal. Tut, never fear me. I am as vigilant as a cat to steal cream. 

Prince. I think, to steal cream indeed, for thy theft hath already 
nie thee butter. But tell me, Jack, whose fellows are these that come 

Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. 

Prince. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 


Fal. Tut, tut; good enough to toss; food for powder, food for powder; 
they'll fill a pit as well as better. Tush, man, mortal men, mortal men. 


King Hen. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill! The day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

Prince. The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 


t IV, u, 65-73. 
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And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 

Foretells a tempest and a blust’ring day.t 
Again, the use of verse and rhyme is not what we should find 
in life, but, granted the convention, it is the natural speech of 
those people. 

Another convention of literature is that conversation is al- 
ways to the point. In life conversation drags on about this 
and that interminably; in a book it “gets somewhere.” No 
speeches in books are ever so long or so lacking in point as the 
average conversation of human beings; yet we accept the talk 
of characters in books as lifelike. 

It is, also, a convention of literature that all people in any 
book speak the language of the author. If an Englishman is 
represented as traveling on the Continent and talking French 
while he is in Paris, his conversations are nevertheless set down 
in English, not in French. The reason is the obvious one that 
the English reader may not know French. Again the accept- 
ance of convention; we know that the language should be 
French, but we accept it as true in English. 

A convention of literature demands that we accept the in- 
directness of language as stating not actual fact, but that ap- 
proximation of fact that gives an image. When the poet says 
that the dark came with one stride or that a man’s statue 
reached the heavens, the convention of poetry demands that 
we do not accept those statements literally, but figuratively. 
This convention is so common, no one ever stops to realize that 
he is accepting statements figuratively. In this connection 
read over again any of the poems quoted in this book, or try to 
take these four lines literally: 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 


rV, 1, 1-6. 
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Conventions of the drama only are the monologue, the aside, 
and the whisper. One person on the stage whispers to an- 
other, and every one in the audience can hear what is said, 
though the other people on the stage are not supposed to hear. 
Or one says something to himself which is audible to the audi- 
ence but not to the others on the stage. Both the aside and 
the monologue rest on the convention that people talk to them- 
selves. We know they rarely do so; and when they do, it is 
only a short word or phrase, never a long discourse such as the 
soliloquies of Hamlet, Iago, or Richard III. These special 
conventions are interesting because they have grown to seem 
unnatural in the last few years. In the Elizabethan age the 
soliloquy and the aside were regular conventions of the time. 
They were as natural as anything in the story of literary con- 
ventions. As the form of the drama has changed, they have 
come to seem artificial, unnatural, and the dramatist finds 
other ways of conveying his information to the audience. In 
themselves they are no more unnatural than any of the rest of 
the language of the stage. It is all convention. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
IGNORANCE OF WORDS 


Music and poetry are communicated to the world, as we know, 
through sounds which have to be represented on the printed 
page by symbols. No critic can get the intuition of the artist 
unless he understands those symbols. In music we recognize 
that a person who does not know the meaning of any symbol 
cannot interpret the composition correctly. The person who 
does not know the significance of the key signature, or who 
pays no attention to the difference between the bass and the 
treble clef, obviously cannot play correctly. In literature, 
however, we are more familiar with the medium used, and we 
are more impatient of lack of knowledge. If we find a word 
we do not know, we are prone to guess at its meaning without 
trying to pronounce it, and then we trust that we get some- 
thing like the exact interpretation. Moreover, we read for 
the sense alone giving as little attention as possible to sound. 

But the words written on the page are symbols for sound, 
and that sound has a definite meaning; if one is to get the full 
value of literature, the sound must be heard and the meaning 
must be understood. 


I. THe Ruytum OF LITERATURE 


Often people fail to like poetry because they fail to hear the 
sound of it. The best way to hear the sound of a poem is to 
read it aloud; very few people have such clear auditory images 
that they do not enjoy a poem more when they hear it read 
aloud than when they read it to themselves. Reading aloud 
does not mean merely pronouncing the words; the reader must 
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bring out the music of the poem. Music becomes musical to 
the critic only as he makes again the music in his own mind; 
otherwise it is merely a succession of notes. Poetry becomes 
merely a succession of words if the reader does not create again 
the rhythm of the piece. To do this he need not have had 
lessons in expression or knowledge of meters. All that he 
needs is a sympathetic understanding of the poem and a will- 
ingness to surrender himself to the rhythmical swing of the 
words, just as he surrenders himself to the musical swing of the 
melody in dancing or in listening to music. 

If the student will read the speech of Othello beginning, 
“Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors,”’ without any 
impression of sound, and then read it aloud, he will note how 
much the speech gains from being heard: ; 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters, 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true; true, I have married her: 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more... 
Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration and what mighty magic, 


(For such proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 
I won his daughter.? 


The same is true of the speech of Iago: 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.? 


Poetry is easier to read aloud than prose because the rhythm 
is more pronounced, but all that has been said of poetry holds 
true in a lesser degree of prose. In the following passages the 

* Othello, I, wt, 76-94. ) ” * © Ibid., III, mt, 330-33. - 
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reader who tries to get the meaning without the sound has 
missed much of the meaning: 


There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality; whatever 
hath no beginning, may be confident of no end — which is the pe- 
culiar of that necessary essence that cannot destroy itself; And 
the highest strain of omnipotency, to be so powerfully constituted 
as not to suffer even from the power of itself: All others have a de- 
pendent being, and within the reach of destruction. But the suf- 
ficiency of Christian Immortality frustrates all earthly glory, and the 
quality of either state after death, makes a folly of posthumous 
memory. God who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured 
our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly pro- 
mised no duration. Wherein there is so much of chance, that the 
boldest Expectants have found unhappy frustration; and to hold 
long subsistence, seems but a scape in oblivion. But man is a 
Noble Animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemn- 
ising Nativities and Deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting Cere- 
monies of bravery in the infamy of his nature. 

Sir THomas Browne, Urn Burial.* 


*‘Lo! here is he, whom in childhood I dedicated to my altars. 
This is he that once I made my darling. Him [led astray, him I be- 
guiled, and from heaven I stole away his young heart to mine. 
Through me did he become idolatrous; and through me it was, by 
languishing desires, that he worshipped the worm, and prayed to the 
wormy grave. Holy was the grave to him; lovely was its darkness; 
saintly its corruption. Him, this young idolater, I have seasoned 
for thee, dead gentle Sister of Sighs! Do thou take him now to thy 
heart, and season him for our dreadful sister. And thou,” — turn- 
ing to the Mater Tenebrarum, she said, — “wicked sister, that 
temptest and hatest, do thou take him from her. See that thy 
scepter lie heavy on his head. Suffer not woman and her tenderness 
to sit near him in his darkness. Banish the frailties of hope, wither 
the relenting of love, scorch the fountains of tears, curse him as only 


t Chap. v. 
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thou canst curse. So shall he be accomplished in the furnace, so 
shall he see the things that ought not to be seen, sights that are 
abominable, and secrets that are unutterable. So shall he read 
elder truths, sad truths, grand truths, fearful truths. So shall he 
rise again before he dies. And so shall our commission be accom- 
plished which from God we had, — to plague his heart until we had 
unfolded the capacities of his spirit.” 
Tuomas DE Quincey, Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow. 


The young spirit has awakened out of Eternity, and knows not 
what we mean by Time; as yet Time is no fast-hurrying stream, but 
a sportful sunlit ocean; years to the child are as ages.... Sleep on, 
thou fair Child, for thy long rough journey is at hand! A little 
while, and thou too shalt sleep no more, but thy very dreams shall 
be mimic battles; thou too, with old Arnauld, wilt have to say in 
stern patience: “Rest? Rest? Shall I not have all Eternity to rest 
in? PP 

CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus.* 


And as we dwell, we living things, in our isle of terror and under 
the imminent hand of death, God forbid it should be man the 
erected, the reasoner, the wise in his own eyes — God forbid it 
should be man that wearies in well-doing, that despairs of unre- 
warded effort, or utters the language of complaint. Let it be 
enough for faith, that the whole creation groans in mortal frailty, 
strives with unconquerable constancy: Surely not all in vain. 

STEVENSON, Pulvis et Umbra. 


II. PRONUNCIATION OF UNUSUAL WoRDS AND PROPER NAMES 
One consequence of reading aloud is of sufficient importance 
to warrant naming it individually; the person who reads aloud 
has to pronounce every word. The person who reads to him- 
self sometimes skips the words that are hard to pronounce or 
which he does not recognize, especially if they be proper names. 
He says ‘“‘thingumabob,” “‘that man with the long name begin- 
* Book uw, chap. m1. 
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ning with A,” or ‘‘Alcy-something-or-other,” instead of stop- 
ping to pronounce Alcibiades. These words, however, are 
frequently very beautiful, and enhance the beauty of a passage. 
Such are the words ‘‘multitudinous” and “incarnadine,” 
which Macbeth uses in a single line: 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


Such are the names Techelles, Usumcasane, and Theridamas 
in this passage from Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. 


‘And ride in triumph through Persepolis!’ 
Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles? 
Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

“And ride in triumph through Persepolis?” 2 


The logical sense of that passage is not changed by the omis- 
sion of the proper names, but much of the poetry is lost there- 
by. Marlowe places the same emphasis on the proper name in 
Doctor Faustus: 


Had I as many souls as there be stars, 
I’d give them all for Mephistophilis.3 


In Hamlet’s dying speech, note the name Horatio: 


O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity a while 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story.4 


Compare also the lines of Milton: 
On the beach 
Of that inflaméd sea he stood, and called 


t Macbeth, I, 11, 60-63. 2 Part I, II, v, Mermaid ed., p. 31. 
3 Scene m1, Mermaid ed., p. 186. 4 Hamlet, V, U, 355-60. 
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His legions — Angel Forms, who lay entranced 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa.? 
The person who merely takes a running jump at the proper 
names in any of these passages misses the rhythm and so loses 
the beauty of the passage. 


III. THE MEANING OF WorRDS 


But if we fail when we do not get the sound of words, we 
fail equally when we do not know the meanings. This diffi- 
culty is a very easy one to overcome when it is a question of 
unusual or archaic words, such as lory, cruce, millet, limpet, and 
lymph — all of which are found in one of Browning’s poems, 
In a Gondola. The average person knows when he does not 
know them, and it is mere laziness if he does not look them up 
in a dictionary. 

The case is more difficult with words one only half-knows, or 
words that one has heard in one connection and puts incor- 
rectly to another use. The story is told of children who played 
in a woodshed where their games were often hindered by an old 
cider press stored there. When they read in Mark that the 
men could not get near Jesus for the press, they supposed, of 
course, that it was a cider press that kept the people away. A 
class of students in the Middle West knew only that the word 
bar in Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar meant some kind of a 
barrier. One said he knew that it was not a saloon bar, but 
that it was something like that. Most Americans sing that 
Yankee Doodle 


Stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it macaroni, 


when their only association with macaroni is a wheaten paste 
usually cooked with milk and cheese. 
t Paradise Lost, 1, 299-303. 
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To many Americans, also, the lark means the meadow-lark; 
and to such people, phrases like those of Wordsworth’s 


Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, singing — 
or Shelley’s 


Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art — 
or his comparison 


Like a star of Heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill deight — 


are apt to seem gross exaggerations or foolish fancies. 

In so far as these mistakes are made unconsciously, they are 
difficult to correct. Ordinarily, however, the student has some 
notion that the meaning he gives is not quite right, but he 
does not take the trouble to get the right interpretation. 


IV. REFERENCES AND ALLUSIONS TO OTHER WorKS OF ART 

Ignorance of words includes also ignorance of references and 
allusions. These may be roughly classified into allusions to 
other works of art, references to historical events and charac- 
ters, and references to mythology. Certain phrases from books 
are so well known that people of all kinds use them as part of 
the current coin of the realm. Examples are “‘nature’s sweet 
restorer,” “‘ay, there’s the rub,” “‘this mortal coil,” ‘‘procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time,” “the light fantastic,” “Slough of 
Despond,” “Delectable Mountains,” ‘Barkis is willin’,” 
and ‘‘the primrose path.” These phrases and hundreds of 
others like them make sense even though they do not bring 
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to mind any associations with the books from which they are 
taken. But they cannot be fully understood unless they do 
call up such associations. 
For instance, when Shelley says in To a Skylark: 
We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought — 
he is thinking of the following passage from Hamlet: 
Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unus’d.t 
Carlyle has the same passage in mind when he says in Sartor 
Resartus: 
Shakespeare says, we are creatures that look before and after; 
the more surprising that we do not look round a little, and see what 
is passing under our very eyes.? 


In another passage in Sartor Resartus, Carlyle describes his 
attempts to read the sacred books of the dandy, called 
Fashionable Novels: 

In vain that Isummoned my whole energies . .. , and did my very 
utmost; at the end of some short space, I was uniformly seized with 
not so much what I can call a drumming in my ears, as a kind of 
infinite, unsufferable, Jew’s-harping and scrannel-piping there; to 
which the frightfullest species of Magnetic Sleep soon supervened.3 


And Lamb, in the essay on Chrisi’s Hospital Five and Thirty 
Years Ago, has this sentence in his description of one of the 
masters of the school: 

His Easter anthems (for his duty obliged him to those periodical 
flights) were grating as scrannel pipes. 

IV, Iv, 36-39. _? Book I, chap. L , 3 Book m, chap. x. 
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These sentences of Lamb and Carlyle are much richer in mean- 
ing when the reader is reminded, as Lamb and Carlyle expected 
him to be reminded, of the lines from Milton’s Lycidas, in which 
he is telling of the false leaders of the church, those who 
“creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold” : 


And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.? 


In the essay on The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers, Lamb 
describes the feast given the sweeps: 


After some general expression of thanks for the honour the 
company had done him, his inaugural ceremony was to clasp the 
greasy waist of old dame Ursula (the fattest of the three), that 
stood frying and fretting, half-blessing, half-cursing “the gentle- 
man,” and imprint upon her chaste lips a tender salute, whereat the 
universal host would set up a shout that tore the concave, while 
hundreds of grinning teeth startled the night with their brightness. 


It is a part of Lamb’s whimsical humor that he thus compares 
the sweepers with the angels of Hell, but the person who does 
not know Paradise Lost will not see the joke. When Satan 
has called up the angels from the burning lake, Azazel raised 
the imperial standard, 

At which the universal host up-sent 


A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night.? 


Authors have frequently made references to other books 
their titles. De Morgan’s novel, Somehow Good, gets its title 
from Tennyson’s In Memoriam: 

O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.s 





* Lines 123-24. 91, 541-43. 3 LIV, 1. 
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Thackeray found his title, Vanity Fair, in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress: 


Then I saw in my Dream, that when they were got out of the 
wilderness, they presently saw a Town before them, and the name 
of that Town is Vanity; and at the Town there is a Fair kept called 
Vanity-Fair; it is kept all the year long, it beareth the name of 
Vanity-Fair, because the Town where it is kept zs lighter than Vanity; 
and also, because all that is there sold, or that cometh thither, is 
Vanity. As is the saying of the wise, All that cometh is Vanity. 


V. REFERENCES TO HISTORY AND MyTHOLOGY 

References to history and mythology are easier to identify 
ordinarily; and they are if anything more important, for if one 
does not know the reference he does not get the sense. Almost 
every writer from Chaucer down has had many such references. 
Nor are they confined to the older poets. Many a student who 
has grown tired of looking up references in Hamlet or The 
Faérie Queene is tempted to think that the making of such 
references was a bad habit of the older writers, a habit that has 
fortunately been overcome in the writers of to-day. For such 
a student the following passages have been collected from 
Marguerite Wilkinson’s recent anthology, Contemporary 
Poetry. ‘This volume was chosen because most of the poems in 
it were written in the last fifty years and because it was made 
for young people. In such a volume references to history and 
mythology would naturally be reduced to a minimum because 
the average immature American is not supposed to have very 
great knowledge of either. Yet the number is such that the 
list appended here had to be limited to the references in the 
first half of the book, the poems of American authors. 
Probably the study of a newspaper or a contemporary maga- 
zine would yield a list of equal length. 

t Ed. John Brown, Cambridge University Press, p. 213. 
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A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions, who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod — 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH, Each In His Own Tongue 


Make me see aright 
How each has back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 
LizEtTE WoopworTH REESE, Tears 


I set apart a day for wandering; 
I heard the woodlands ring, 
The hidden white-throat sing, 
And the harmonic West, 
Beyond a far hill-crest, 
Touch its Aolian string. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, A Day for Wandering 


What odds? Weare Knights of the Grail, we are vowed to the riding. 
LovuIsE Imocen Guiney, The Wild Ride 


Howsoever like no other be the mode you may employ, 
There’s an order in the ages for the ages to enjoy; 
Though the temples you are shaping and the passions you are singing, 
Are a long way from Athens and a longer way from Troy. 
Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson, The False Gods 


I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these weeds, 
Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Epcar LEE Masters, Anne Rutledge 


No skipper braves old Hudson now 
Where Nyack’s Headlands frown, 
And safely moored is every prow 
Of drowsy Tarrytown. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, The Flying Dutchmen of the Tappan Zee 
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When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, he forgot the 
copperheads and the assassin... in the dust, in the cool tombs. 


And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wall Street, cash 
and collateral turned ashes... in the dust, in the cool tombs. 


Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw in November 
or a pawpaw in May, did she wonder? does she remember?... in 
the dust, in the cool tombs? * 
Cart SANDBURG, Cool Tombs 


Stay, are we doing you wrong, 

Young fellow from Socrates’ land? — 

You, like a Hermes so lissome and strong 

Fresh from the master Praxiteles’ hand? 

So you’re of Spartan birth? 

Descended, perhaps, from one of the band — 
Deathless in story and song — 

Who combed their long hair at Thermopyle’s pass?... 
Ah, I forget what straits, (alas!) 

You Pole with the child on your knee, 

What dower brings you to the land of the free? 
Hark! does she croon 

The sad little tune 

That Chopin once found on his Polish lea 

And mounted in gold for you and for me? 

Now a ragged young fiddler answers 

In wild Czech melody 

That Dvorak took whole from the dancers. 

And the heavy faces bloom 

In the wonderful Slavic way; =< ¢ 
Caesar dreamed him a world ruled well; 

Dante dreamed Heaven out of Hell; 

Angelo brought us there to dwell; 

And you, are you of a different birth? — 

You're only a “dago,’’ — and “scum o’ the earth”’! 
Men in whose loins our Homer lies; 

Mothers of men who shall bring to us 





* From “Cornhuskers.” Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Henry 
Holt & Co. 
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The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 
Children in whose frail arms shall rest 
Prophets and singers and saints of the West. 
RoBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER, Scum o’ the Earth* 


As you dodged your pursuers, looking askance, 
With Greek-footed figures, and Parthenon paces, 
O broncho that would not be broken of dancing. 
VaAcuHEL LinpsAy, The Broncho that Would not be Broken 


Here when Confucius came, a half a thousand years before the 
Nazarene, he stepped with me, thus into timelessness. 
Eunice TietJENS, The Most Sacred Mountain 


Steel and velvet grace! As the prophet says, God had “clothed his 
neck with thunder.” 
Oh, marvelous with the drifting cloud he drifted across the skies! 


Canyon and desert and mesa withered below, with the world. 
And then I knew that mustang; for I— was Bellerophon! 
Red stars and green and golden swung out of the void that waits 
For man’s great last adventure; the Signs took shape — and then 
I knew the lines of that Centaur the moment I saw him come! 
Melody-drunk on the Milky Way, as we swept and soared hilarious, 
Full in our pathway, sudden he stood — the Centaur of the Stars, 
Flashing from head and hoofs and breast! I knew him for Sagittarius. 


I knew why my horse was frightened. 
He had two faces — a dog’s and a man’s — that Babylonian god! 
° Witiam Rose Ben&t, The Horse Thief? 


Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 
The cricket’s cry and Dante’s dream: 


Christ’s love and Homer’s art 
Are but the workings of her heart; 





t Houghton Mifflin Company. 
2 Reprinted from William Rose Benét’s “The Burglar of the Zodiac and 
Other Poems,” published by the Yale University Press. 
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Through Leonardo’s hand she seeks 
Herself, and through Beethoven speaks 
In holy thunderings around 

The awful message of the ground. 


Plato’s brain, the heart of Christ: 
All love, all legend, and all lore 
Are in the dust forevermore. 
Joun HALL WHEELOCK, Earth 


Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 
Epna St. Vincent Mittay, Two Sonnets 


History and mythology have become an integral part of the 
memories of the artists, and the critic cannot duplicate the 
work of the artist unless he too has memories of historical 
people and events and of the stories of mythology. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


IGNORANCE OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
ARTIST 


IN the discussion of universality we distinguished between the 
universal and the variable traits of any work of art. The 
universal traits reflect the deeper, permanent aspects of life, 
the ways in which mankind is alike. The variable reflect 
the superficial or temporary characteristics of any group of 
people. Every work of art reflects both traits, its greatness 
depending on the proportion of universal traits it contains. 

No author is entirely free from the influence of his own times 
or the happenings of his own life. His thinking is determined 
by them, and in spite of him they will creep in. His work, 
therefore, makes an appeal to the memories of his time and his 
life. When the critic approaches the works of an artist, his 
enjoyment is hampered if he does not remember the artist’s 
life and something about the time in which he lived. In the 
case of a contemporary artist the memories necessary are the 
critic’s own, and naturally he duplicates those intuitions very 
readily. The “‘best seller” wins its popularity partly because 
of its appeal to the contemporary memories of its critics. In 
the case of the artist of an earlier age, knowledge of his life and 
times is part of the equipment that will make it possible for the 
critic to get the best from his works. 


I. KNOWLEDGE oF AN AUTHOR’S LIFE 
If an author reflects his own life in his writings to any great 
extent, his works are said to be subjective. If he seems to 
write almost without reference to his private life, his works 
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are called objective. Shakespeare is the best example of an 
objective writer. We know from outside sources very little 
of his life, and almost nothing can be told from his plays. His 
writings are so nearly universal that each person thinks he 
must have been trained in his own profession. The lawyer 
thinks he must have had legal training because he shows 
such knowledge of law. The sailor thinks he must have lived 
aboard a ship because of his references to the sea. Since 
Shakespeare could not have followed every trade and every 
profession, the pendulum has swung the other way and some 
people think that nothing in his writings reflects his private 
life. Even the sonnets, which seem genuine expressions of his 
feelings as an individual, have been doubted. Sir Sidney Lee 
thinks that they were little more than exercises in the prevail- 
ing mode of the day, and that Shakespeare was probably not 
expressing his own feelings when he wrote of personal love as 
he did in the eighteenth sonnet: 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d: 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wand’rest in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st; 


So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this and this gives life to thee. 


In his objectivity, however, Shakespeare is the great exception. 
Almost every other writer has passages in his works that can 
be understood only if one knows something of the life of the 
author. 
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The passages about light and blindness in Paradise Lost take 
on a new pathos when one remembers Milton himself was blind: 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.t 


In Samson Agonistes the connection with Milton’s life is even 
closer. Milton, like Samson, was an old man, blind; he had 
fought hard for his country; he had seen his own cause de- 
feated and was living surrounded by his enemies, but he kept 
his faith in the ultimate triumph of the cause in which he 
believed. When Samson speaks of his blindness, it is Milton’s 
own cry: 


Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased. 
Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me: 
They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own — 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day! 2 


We understand Tennyson better when we know that the 
three poems, Break, Break, Break, Ulysses, and In Memoriam 
represent different stages in the poet’s feelings after the death 


t TIT, 40-50. 3 Lines 70-82. 
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of his friend, Arthur Henry Hallam. Break, Break, Break, 
expresses only the sense of irrevocable loss: 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O, well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O, well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


Ulysses, as Tennyson said, shows the necessity of “going for- 
ward”: 


“Ulysses”... was written soon after Arthur Hallam’s death, and 
gave my feeling about the need of going forward, and braving the 
struggle of life perhaps more simply than anything in “In Memo- 
riam.” ? 


Death closes all; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends. 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 


* Tennyson, Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Memoir, 1, 196. _ 
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It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are, — 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


In Memoriam shows philosophical reconciliation to the will of 
God in the taking of his friend: 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved+ 


II. KNOWLEDGE oF AN AUTHOR’S TIMES 

Of even greater importance is the knowledge of an artist's 
times. An author may write so objectively that we can see in 
his work nothing that we can surely say is his personal opinion, 
but he cannot write without any cognizance of the age in 
which he lives. All customs, manners, all evidences of civiliza- 
tion bind the author and are inevitably reflected in his work. 
Shakespeare’s plays and Spenser’s poems are both products 
of the Renaissance. Dryden’s poems reflect the changes in 
Church and State of the late seventeenth century. 

The French Revolution was the influence that more than 
any other determined the character of Wordsworth’s writings. | 
The Prelude cannot be understood except by one who knows | 
something of affairs in France and England at that time. | 
When Wordsworth saw the little girl with the heifer in the 
lane and believed that soon all mankind could be improved 
and abject poverty wiped out, it was not an individual hope; 
it was the hope of the French Revolution. 


t Introduction, stanza Io. 


| 
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And when we chanced 
One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 
Who crept along fitting her languid gait 
Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid hands 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight my friend 
In agitation said, “‘’Tis against that 
That we are fighting.”” I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood, that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we... 
Should see the people having a strong hand 
In framing their own laws; whence better days 
To all mankind. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam would not be what it is but for 
the conflict of science and religion of the early nineteenth 
century. Even the language of that struggle is reflected in the 


poem: 
Are God and Nature then at strife, 
_ That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life, 
‘So careful of the type?” but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, “A thousand types are gone; 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 
We have but faith: we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before.? 





1 TX, 509-22, 530-32. 2 LV, 2; Lv1, 1; Introduction, 6-7. 
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III. Sources 

Of great importance also is the knowledge of an author’s 
sources. When an author borrows subject or plot from another 
author, he is not stealing; he does not try to deceive any one as 
to the source from which he got his material in order that he 
may be thought to have invented it. On the contrary, the 
source is a memory which he has made his own, and he expects 
the critic in reading the poem to know his sources just as he 
expects him to know the stars or the daisies if he is writing of 
nature. Therefore the critic’s duplication of the intuition will 
be more nearly perfect if he knows the sources an author has 
used. Sometimes the knowledge of an author’s sources makes 
it possible to understand his meaning when otherwise it would 
be in doubt. Again the knowledge of the sources helps the 
critic to evaluate the work of an author: when he knows what 
the original is, he knows better what the author has accom- 
plished in his poem. 

From every standpoint, the knowledge of an author’s 
sources is valuable. It is like seeing the scene that has in- 
spired a poem. Or it is like knowing a mother and her daugh- 
ter; the daughter may resemble the mother very much, but 
each remains a separate person, and whether one prefers the 
mother or the daughter, one understands each better by 
knowing both. 

Compare the speech of Volumnia in North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romanes, with 
Shakespeare’s rendering of it in Coriolanus. Italics emphasize 
verbal resemblances. 


Then she spake in this sort: “If we held our peace, my son, and de- 
termined not to speak, the state of our poor bodies, and present sight of 
our raiment, would easily bewray to thee what life we have led at home, 
since thy exile and abode abroad; but think now with thyself, how much 
more unfortunate than all the women living, we are come hither, con- 
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sidering that the sight which should be most pleasant to all other to be- 
hold, spiteful fortune had made most fearful to us: making myself to 
see my son, and my daughter here her husband, besieging the walls of 
his native country: so as that which is the only comfort to all other in 
their adversity and misery, to pray unto the gods and to call to them 
for aid, is the only thing which plungeth us into most deep per- 
plexity. For we cannot, alas! together pray both for victory to our coun- 
try and for safety of thy life also: but a world of grievous curses, yea, 
more than any mortal enemy can heap upon us, are forcibly wrapt 
up in our prayers. For the bitter sop of most hard choice is offered 
thy wife and children, to forgo one of the two: ezther to lose the person 
of thyself, or the nurse of their native country. For myself, my son, I 
am determined not to tarry till fortune, in my lifetime, do make an end of 
this war. For if I cannot persuade thee, rather to do good unto both 
parties than to overthrow and destroy the one, preferring love and 
nature before the malice and calamity of wars, thou shalt see, my 
son, and trust unto it, thou shalt no sooner march forward to assault thy 
country, but thy foot shall tread upon thy mother’s womb, that brought 
thee first into this world. And I may not defer to see the day, either 
that my son be led prisoner in triumph by his natural countrymen, or 
that he himself do triumph of them, and of his natural country. For if 
it were so, that my request tended to save thy country, in destroying the 
Volsces, I must confess, thou wouldst hardly and doubtfully resolve 
on that. For as, to destroy thy natural country, it is altogether 
unmeet and unlawful, so were it not just, and less honourable, to 
betray those that put their trust in thee. But my only demand con- 
sisteth, to make a gaol-delivery of all evils, which delivereth equal 
benefit and safety both to the one and the other, but most honour- 
able for the Volsces. For it shall appear, that, having victory in 
their hands, they have of special favour granted us singular graces, 
peace, and amity, albeit themselves have no less part of both than 
we. Of which good, if so it came to pass, thyself is the only author, 
and so hast thou the only honour. But if it fail and fall out con- 
trary, thyself alone deservedly shalt carry the shameful reproach 
and burthen of either party. So, though the end of war be uncertain, 
yet this notwithstanding 1s most certain, that, if it be thy chance to 
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conquer, this benefit shalt thou reap of thy goodly conquest, to be chron- 
icled the plague and destroyer of thy country. And if fortune over- 
throw thee, then the world will say, that, through desire to revenge 
thy private injuries thou hast for ever undone thy good friends, who 
did most lovingly and courteously receive thee.” 


Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment 

And state of bodies would bewray what life 

We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more unfortunate than all living women 

Are we come hither; since that thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Constrains them weep and shake with fear and sorrow; 
Making the mother, wife, and child to see 

The son, the husband, and the father tearing 

His country’s bowels out. And to poor we 

Thine enmity’s most capital: Thou barr’st us 

Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 

That all but we enjoy; for how can we, 

Alas! how can we for our country pray, 

Whereto we are bound, together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound? Alack, or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse, or else thy person, 
Our comfort in the country. We must find 

An evident calamity, though we had 

Our wish, which side should win; for either thou 
Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles through our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 

And bear the palm for having bravely shed 

Thy wife and children’s blood. For myself, son, 

I purpose not to wait on fortune till 

These wars determine. If I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 

Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread — 
Trust to’t, thou shalt not — on thy mother’s womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 


And study the three accounts of the death of Arthur by 
Layamon, Malory, and Tennyson. Malory’s account, be it 


1 V, Ul, 94-125. 
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noted, is not directly dependent on Layamon’s, as Tennyson’s 
is on Malory’s: 
But to Avalon will I fare, 
A maiden, she ruleth there, 
By name Arganté the queen, 
Fairest of elves I ween! 
My wounds shall she handle and heal, 
Turning my woe to weal, 
For sound is he who hath quaffed 
At her hand a healing draught! 
And then will I come again 
And once more o’er my kingdom reign, 
And dwell with my Britons dear 
In great joy, and mickle cheer!” 
And e’en as the words he said 
Swift o’er the sea there sped 
A little boat, and low 
That came with the wavelets’ flow. 
Within were two women fair 
Who a wondrous semblance bare; 
They took up Arthur the king, 
And swift to the boat did bring, 
Soft they laid down his head, 
And swiftly from thence they sped. 
Ah! then was fulfilled the word 
From Merlin the prophet heard 
That sorrow and woe should spring 
From the passing of Arthur the king. 


But the British folk, they say 
That Arthur, he lives alway, 
That held by a fairy spell, 

In Avalon doth he dwell; 

And each Briton’s hope is strong 
That he cometh again ere long! * 


Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back, and so went with 
him to that water side. And when they were at the water side, even 
fast by the bank hoved a little barge with many fair ladies in it, and 
among them all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, and all 


* Weston, The Chief Middle English Poets, p. 20. 
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they wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. Now put me 
into the barge, said the king. And so he did softly; and there re- 
ceived him three queens with great mourning; and so they set them 
down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. And then 
that queen said: Ah, dear brother, why have ye tarried so long from 
me? alas, this wound on your head hath caught over-much cold. 
And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir Bedivere beheld all 
these ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedivere cried: Ah my lord 
Arthur, what shall become of me, now ye go from me and leave me 
here alone among mine enemies? Comfort thyself, said the king, 
and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no trust for to trust in; 
for I will into the vale of Avilion to heal me of my grievous wound: 
and if thou hear never more of me, pray for my soul. But ever the 
queens and ladies wept and shrieked, that it was a pity to hear. 
And as soon as Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept 
and wailed, and so took the forest; and so he went all that night, and 
in the morning he was ware betwixt two holts hoar, of a chapel and 
an hermitage. ... 

Yet some men say in many parts of England that King Arthur is 
not dead, but had by the will of our Lord Jesu into another place; 
and men say that he shall come again, and he shall win the holy 
cross. I will not say it shall be so, but rather I will say, here in this 
world he changed his life.? 


“But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 

For all my mind is clouded with a doubt — 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 


So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some fullbreasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 


t Malory, Le Morte d’ Arthur, book xxi, chaps. V, VI. . 
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Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


“He passes to be king among the dead, 
And after healing of his grievous wound 
He comes again.”’? 


IV. Caution 

All knowledge about an author’s life, his age, and his sources 
must be treated with caution. It is of the greatest importance 
if it helps us to understand better the intuitions of the artist. 
We must be on the lookout, however, lest we confuse know- 
ledge about an artist with appreciation of that artist’s work. 
When, for instance, we know of Scott’s heroic fight to pay 
off the debts in his name, for which he was not individually 
responsible, and learn how he wrote novels to earn money, 
we tend to feel that the errors in those hurriedly written 
books are to be pardoned. Pardonable they may be when 
judged by a moral standard, but when judged by an artistic 
standard they are not. Some people have been so incensed 
over the immorality of Poe’s life, they can admit no virtues in 
his writings. These are extreme cases; more common are the 
instances where we learn of an author’s life and of his times 
and then feel we know all that is necessary about his works. 

Such knowledge, we repeat, is a help to the understanding 
of an author’s work. It is valuable only as it does help in this 
way. It is never a substitute for knowledge of the work itself. 
If one has to choose the one or the other, he had best choose the 
knowledge of the work of art, for after all the great work of art 
can get along without any help. In fact, we may say it isa 

* The Passing of Arthur, \l. 424-40, 449-51. 
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sign of inferior work when such knowledge is more than a help. 
We may not understand In Memoriam perfectly unless we 
know the conflicts of the nineteenth century, but we can know 
and enjoy the poem without even an idea when or by whom it 
was written. All we can learn of the manners and customs of 
Homer’s times helps us to understand the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, but the Iliad and the Odyssey themselves teach us more than 
any of the other books. All we can learn of Elizabethan times 
helps us in understanding Shakespeare, but the real spirit of 
the times is found in his plays better than anywhere else. The 
great work of art, in the last analysis, stands on its own feet. 
Unaided it can appeal to all people of all times and of all 
places. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


“But,” the student will want to object, after the last chapters, 
“you would have us always looking up references. If I find 
a little poem like Helen Hoyt’s Memory: 


I can remember our sorrow, I can remember our laughter, 
I know that surely we kissed and cried and ate together; 
I remember our places and games, and plans we had, — 
The little house and how all came to naught, — 
Remember well. 

But I cannot remember our love, 

I cannot remember our love. —* 


or Pauline B. Barrington’s A White Iris: 


Tall and clothed in samite, 
Chaste and pure, 

In smooth armor, — 

Your head held high 

In its helmet 

Of silver: 

Jean D’Arc riding 

Among the sword blades! 


Has Spring for you 
Wrought visions, 
As it did for her 
In a garden? —? 


or Alice Meynell’s Maternity: 


One wept whose only child was dead 
New-born, ten years ago. 
“Weep not; he is in bliss,” they said. 
She answered, “‘Even so. 
*From Apples Here In My Basket, by Helen Hoyt. Copyright, 1924, by Har- 


court, Brace & Company, Inc. 
2 Reprinted by permission of Los Angeles Saturday Night. 
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“Ten years ago was born in pain 
A child not now forlorn. 
But oh, ten years ago, in vain 
A mother, a mother was born.” —? 
may I not enjoy them without looking up the lives of the 
authors? Must I find out just what kind of cloth was samite, 
or know in detail the life of Joan of Arc?” 


I. Look1nc up REFERENCES 

The answer to these questions is both “‘yes” and “no.” The 
more references you look up, the richer memories you will have, 
and the fewer references you will have to look up in the future. 
If you look up the word samite now, you will not need to look it 
up when you read Tennyson’s The Passing of Arthur and learn 
how the arm which came up out of the lake to seize the sword 
Excalibur was “clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 
Moreover, when you read that line your knowledge about 
samite will not be an undigested mass redolent of the diction- 
ary. It will be a part of yourself, and the samite on that arm 
will remind you of the iris. What you learn of Joan of Arc 
now, will help you when you read the account of her life by 
Mark Twain, or the plays about her by Percy MacKaye and 
Bernard Shaw. 

If you learn the story of Procne and Philomela when study- 
ing Arnold’s poem, you will know it when you happen upon 
Sidney’s poem, Philomela: 

The Nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
While late-bare Earth, proud of new clothing, springeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making; 
And mournfully bewailing, 
Her throat in tunes expresseth 


What grief her breast oppresseth, 
For Tereus’ force on her chaste will prevailing. 





* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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O Philomela fair, O take some gladness 

That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness! 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth; 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 


Or Swinburne’s Itylus: 


O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us. 
Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree; 
But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 


O swallow, sister, O rapid swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet? 
The woven web that was plain to follow, 
The small slain body, the flower-like face, 
Can I remember if thou forget? 


O sister, sister, thy first-begotten! 
The hands that cling and the feet that follow, 
The voice of the child’s blood crying yet, 
Who hath remember’d me? who hath forgotten? 
Thou hast forgotten, O summer swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget. 


On the other hand, it is a physical impossibility to look up 
every reference unless one’s reading is very limited. Here lies 
the value of the advice already given, that the student stick 
to the classics until he has formed his tastes. If he has mas- 
tered the great classics when he comes to modern works of art, 
he will not only have formed his taste, but he will have ac- 
quired the memories necessary for the understanding of them. 
He will, of course, miss many writings of contemporary fame, 
but he will be the gainer in the long run. The books which do 
not live he will not mind having missed, and those that do live 
he will still have time to read. 
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II. CuoIce oF READING 


When the critic does read modern authors, he must first 
choose what he is going to read. Some people assert that they 
read anything, but as a matter of fact every one makes a choice. 
Some choose according to the illustrations, the title, the maga- 
zine or book in which the story or poem is found, the author, 
the reports one hears from one’s friends, or the reviews printed 
in newspapers and magazines. These have been arranged ap- 
proximately in the order of their value; the illustration is least 
important because the interest of a picture depends on the 
painter, not on the story it illustrates. Probably no one uses 
one of these bases of choice to the exclusion of the others. One 
time he reads a story because it is in a magazine he likes, an- 
other time because a friend recommends it. Frequently he 
uses two or more at the same time. He may decide to read a 
story in one magazine because he usually likes the stories in 
that magazine. On the other hand, if the story in another 
magazine is by a favorite author, he will probably read it. It is 
not important that one have a cast-iron rule for the choice of 
his reading; it is important that he recognize the reasons for his 
choice, and even more important that he evaluate them. If 
a silly, weak person says a book is wonderful, that recom- 
mendation ought to be enough to keep one from reading it; it is 
probably silly and weak like the critic. But if the majority of 
good critics say a certain book is good, it is probably worth 
reading. 

Once the student has decided to read a book or poem, he 
should sit down and read it through, give himself up to the 
pleasure of the reading. Unless the book is very long, he 
should not even stop to look up words or references. When he 
has read it once, he should decide what further study it needs 
and whether it is worthy of such study. About the meanings 
of words and common historical and mythological references, 
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however, there is no choice. The student who fails to look up 
words, or references to Apollo and Joan of Arc is not only 
spoiling his pleasure in the book in question, but he is making 
trouble for himself in the future, for he will inevitably meet 
them again. 


III. EVALUATION OF A WorK OF ART 


Once the critic has, so far as possible, duplicated in his own 
mind the intuition of the artist, he may proceed to make his 
individual evaluation of its worth. He cannot judge while he 
is re-creating any more than the artist can judge while he is 
creating. He must get away from the emotions aroused in 
him before he can judge the value of the work that aroused 
them. 

The critic of wide experience will be able to pick out the 
good and bad points of a composition without any formal 
analysis. The beginner will find it useful to check what he has 
been reading by a list of the qualities discussed as essential to 
art. Answering the questions about these qualities will help 
him to understand the work under consideration as well as to 
judge its value. 


QUESTIONS 


INTUITION OF THE ARTIST 
I. The artist’s imagination 

a. What kinds of images does the author have? Does he 
show partiality for any especial images? 

b. Are the images clear and faithful? 

c. Are the images largely reproductive or largely produc- 
tive? If productive, are they of the possible or the 
impossible? 

d. Do they seem real? Do they follow the laws of prepa- 
ration and inner congruity? 

e. Is there any humor? Of what kind? 
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f. Are the images the work of the mechanical imagina- 
tion, the fancy, or the creative imagination? 
II. The emotions 

a. Are the emotions dependent on the images? 

b. Is relief attempted? How? Does the relief send you 
back to the primary emotion with greater interest or 
does it take attention from the primary emotion? 

. Classify the primary emotions according to kind. 
. Classify them according to intensity. 
. Classify them according to rank. 
. Is the work sentimental? melodramatic? Would you 
class it as household poetry? 
III. Idea 
a. What is the idea? 
b. Is it expressed both directly and indirectly? only di- 
rectly? only indirectly? 
c. Is the idea true for all times or only for this age? 
IV. Does the author emphasize imagination, emotion, or idea? 
Does he keep a balance between them? 
V. Selection of images 
a. On what principle were the images chosen? 
b. Has the author chosen events ordinarily considered 
important or those ordinarily considered unimportant? 
VI. Synthesis and pattern 
a. Are the images synthesized? Do you feel that all are 
essential to the whole, or could some be omitted with- 
out loss? 
b. Do you follow the pattern easily? 
c. What is the order followed? 
d. To what type of literature does it belong? 
VII. How does the work show the personality of the author? 
EXTERNALIZATION 
I. Sincerity 
a. Is the author sincere in his externalization? 
b. Do you feel that it is necessary for him to “fill in the 
gaps” at times? 


mh OO 
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c. Has he a purpose in writing? What is it? 

d. Does the purpose interfere with the sincerity of the 
externalization? 

II. Medium 

a. Has the author used only well established media of his 
day? Does he try to used media of an earlier day? 
Does he use media not yet well established? 

b. If the author is well known, how has he left his imprint 
on his medium? 

c. What evidence of his training do you find in this work? 

d. Do you feel that medium and training are the best 
possible? 

e. Did you notice any possible differences in meaning due 
to differences in interpretation, or would all people be 
apt to interpret the piece in the same way? 

f. Is the sound in accord with the sense or at variance? 
How important is the sound? 

g. What figures of speech does the author use? 

h. What are the suggestions of his words? 

i. What details has he selected to emphasize? 

DUPLICATION IN THE MIND OF THE CRITIC 

a. Is the work intelligible? 

b. Is it true to life? 

c. Has the author helped the critic to see more? 


Of these questions he will give special emphasis to the one 
which asks if the author has helped him to see more. Can he 
read the poem or book two, three, a hundred times without 
getting tired of it? Or will he get all the author has to give on 
the second or third reading? 


IV. CoMPARISON WITH OTHER PoEMS 
The critic should next compare the work under considera- 
tion with other works. In this he must remember that each 
work of art is a special case by itself, to be judged assuch. But 
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the qualities in any one will stand out more clearly if it is com- 
pared with other works. The critic gains more, also, by com- 
paring works that are alike than by comparing those that are 
unlike. He should seek out the types most like the one he is 
studying and compare them. No two lyrics are alike, but one 
understands any lyric better if he compares it with other lyrics. 
One knows better just what Jane Austen’s novels are by com- 
paring them with the novels of Scott or Dickens or Thackeray. 
One understands Shakespeare better by comparing him with 
Euripides and Sophocles. 

While judging art, also, the critic will find it profitable to 
compare different specimens that have the same logical mean- 
ing. The similarity in concept calls attention to differences in 
intuition. Compare in this way the ending of Longfellow’s 
The Light of Stars with Milton’s Sonnet On His Blindness. 
The dignity and power of Milton’s poem are lacking in Long- 
fellow’s lines. 


The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
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To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 
“Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?” 
I fondly ask? But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


The critic should not, however, forget the great, while com- 
paring the less great with the less great. The length of an 
inch may be determined more accurately by comparing it 
with three quarters of an inch than by comparing it with a 
yard. But when one has found that an inch is longer than 
three quarters of an inch, he should not forget that it is not 
so long asa yard. Matthew Arnold, in his essay on The Study 
of Poetry, advises that every one carry in his mind passages 
of poetry that are truly great and use them as a standard in 
judging other poems. 


Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can therefore 
do us most good, than to have always in one’s mind lines and expres- 
sions of the great masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to 
other poetry. Of course we do not require this other poetry to re- 
semble them; it may be very dissimilar. But if we have any tact we 
shall find them, when we have lodged them well in our minds, an in- 
fallible touchstone for detecting the presence or absence of high 
poetic quality, and also the degree of this quality, in all other poetry 
which we may place beside them. Short passages, even single lines, 
will serve our turn quite sufficiently. ... Take of Shakespeare a line 
or two of Henry the Fourth’s expostulation with sleep — 


‘Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge...’ 
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and take, as well, Hamlet’s dying request to Horatio — 


“Tf thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story... .” 
Take of Milton that Miltonic passage —’ 


“Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek .. .” 
add two such lines as — 
‘And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome...” 


and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the loss 


««.. which cost Ceres all that pain 


To seek her through the world.” 
These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough even 
of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about poetry, 
to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a real 
estimate. 


In all this study the critic will remember that the purpose 
is to make him see more clearly the work he is trying to judge. 
The work is not good or bad as it follows this rule or that, 
adheres to this regulation or that, but the comparison and 
study help the critic to see more clearly what it is he has 
studied. By seeing it more clearly he will be better able to 
answer for himself, for any particular work of art, the questions 
which all critics must answer for all works of art: Is the work 
sincere? Is it true to life? Willit last? Is it intelligible? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE END OF ART 


We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted — better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 

Brownine, Fra Lippo Lippi 


The gods talk in the breath of the woods, 

They talk in the shaken pine, 

And fill the long reach of the old seashore 

With a dialogue divine; 

And the poet who overhears 

Some random word they say 

Is the fated man of men 

Whom the ages must obey. 

Emerson, Fragments on the Poet and the Poetic Gift 

Now that we have finished our study of the three stages of art, 
we may in conclusion try to answer the question of the end of 
art. What is the purpose of art? 

For the artist the end is expression; he has an intuition which 
he wants to express, and he must obey only that intuition. If 
he admits any other end, any ulterior purpose, his work is to 
that extent not artistic. He writes because he wants to write, 
because he cannot keep from writing, or, as Burns says, he 
rhymes ‘‘for fun.” 

The last phrase suits the critic also; he reads “for fun.” 
All art exists in and for the pleasure it gives the critic. If it 
ceases to give pleasure, it ceases to live and is no longer con- 
sidered art. No matter if a work of art is on a disagreeable or 
even a painful or tragic subject, its aim is nevertheless pleasure. 
Though the critic suffers in sympathy with the characters of 
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a poem, he never suffers beyond the point at which his sym- 
pathy is a pleasure to him, as we pointed out in the chapter 
on the depersonalization of art. No man would willingly go 
through what Lear suffered, nor would he gladly see a friend 
suffer in that way; but he will read the play again and again and 
will urge his friends to read it. The next question, then, asks 
what is the particular kind of pleasure obtained from art. If 
the purpose of all art is pleasure, what is the especial form of 
pleasure to be gained from art? To this question there have 
been many answers which may be roughly summarized in four 
general classes. The purpose of art is to give pleasure: (1) 
by serving as a pastime; (2) by numbing the senses, by making 
people forget the cares and troubles of the world; (3) by arous- 
ing the critic to a sense of beauty; (4) by giving him greater 
knowledge of life. Each of these will be briefly discussed in 
the remainder of the chapter. 


I. PASTIME 

The person who claims that art serves the purpose of a pas- 
time has not defined his end very exactly. For anything may 
be used to pass the time; one person may pass the time whit- 
tling a stick, another playing tennis, and a third doing higher 
mathematics. Moreover, in most pastimes some other end is 
discernible. ‘The person who plays tennis is also serving the 
end of exercise or physical well-being; the man who amuses 
himself doing problems in calculus is getting intellectual 
power. Even the man who whittles a stick is presumably 
making something out of his stick if nothing more than a 
toothpick or a stopper toa barrel. In this sense, then, one may 
ask, If the enjoyment of art is a pastime, what is its ulterior 
purpose? What end does it serve beyond that of passing the 
time? For the answer to these questions we must turn to the 
other sections of this chapter. 
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On the other hand, it may be claimed that art has no ulterior 
purpose; it is a pastime that exists simply for the purpose of 
passing the time; it exists as an amusement solely for the pur- 
pose of amusing for that time and for no other. A considerable 
amount of reading seems to bear out this view. A man ona 
train or in a subway reads a book to keep himself occupied 
until he reaches his station. While waiting for an appoint- 
ment, he reads. When he reaches his station, or when the 
hour for his appointment arrives, he puts up the book and 
turns his mind to other things. 

No real work of art, however, serves just this purpose. A 
book is said to be good if it lives; that is, ifitis read. Ifa book 
is such that people want to read it again and again, if they 
recommend it to their friends, it is something more than a 
pastime. A man may tackle a real work of art merely as a 
pastime, but unwittingly he serves another end in spite of him- 
self. The book that is merely a pastime will not be re-read, 
and therefore it will die. 


II. Art AS AN ANESTHETIC 

M. Bergson says: “The object of art is to put to sleep the 
active or rather resistant powers of our personality, and thus 
to bring us into a state of perfect responsiveness, in which we 
realize the idea that is suggested to us and sympathize with the 
feeling that is expressed. In the processes of art we shall find, 
in a weakened form, a refined and in some measure spiritual- 
ized version of the processes commonly used to induce the 
state of hypnosis.” Schopenhauer, to whom the world was a 
place of misery and misfortune, found art a rest from reality. 
Through art the intellect is temporarily emancipated from 
its bondage to the will. 

The world around us is oftentimes unpleasant. It has much 

* Time and Free Will, translated by Pogson, p. 14. 
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sorrow and much hardship. According to the view we are now 
considering, art exists to help us forget all this sorrow and hard- 
ship. Through art we become oblivious to 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow.? 


Poetry would offer us instead, another life, another series 
of interests in which we forget these disagreeable things of 
life. 

There is a certain truth in this point of view. When the 
critic is enjoying a work of art, it does command all his atten- 
tion, and he becomes for the time being oblivious to the world 
around him. He does accept the suggestion of the artist in a 
way not dissimilar to the hypnotized person. Moreover, cer- 
tain people deliberately use art as a mild anesthetic. How 
often have we heard people say, “I don’t want to read that 
book if it is sad; there is too much sadness in the world around 
me; I want to read something that is bright and cheerful.” 
The popular demand for books with happy endings is another 
indication of this view of art. 

On the other hand, the books that do live, those that from 
age to age have been considered great works of art, do not 
serve as opiates. An ungrateful child may forget his father for 
two hours while seeing King Lear, but the effect of the play will 
not be to make him forget his ingratitude. King Lear, Eidipus 
King of Thebes, Hamlet, Madame Bovary, Pride and Prejudice, 
Vanity Fair — any good book tends to make the reader more 
alive to the world around him. It is anything but numbing. 

t Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. | 
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There remain and probably there will always remain people 
who use poetry as an opiate; they want to forget the disa- 
greeable side of life, and they refuse to read anything that 
reminds them of it. To such people, as we have said, the 
greatest works of art are closed books. They must content 
themselves with the second-rate and the commonplace. More- 
over, we may join with Sidney and say in these cases that 
it is not that “poetry abuseth man’s wit, but that man’s wit 
abuseth poetry,”? though Sidney was talking of the making 
of poetry, not the reading. 


III. BEAUTY AS THE END OF ART 

Probably the answer most frequently given to the question 
of the end of art is that it should waken in the critic a sense of 
imperishable beauty. It ministers to the love of beauty. 

There is one objection to this statement of the end of art; we 
do not know what beauty is. If we turn to definitions they do 
not help us much. Kant defines the beautiful as “that which, 
through the harmony of its form with the faculty of human 
knowledge, awakens a disinterested, universal, and necessary 
satisfaction.” 2 Sidney Colvin, in the article on ‘‘The Fine 
Arts” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
defines the love of beauty as ‘“‘a faculty which man possesses 
for taking keen and permanent delight in the contemplation 
and the imagination of many kinds of things, including some 
not strictly to be called beautiful, such as grotesqueness, comi- 
cality, even ugliness itself, when they are presented in typical 
forms.” 

Certainly no one ever read a novel or looked at a picture 
for a purpose that he recognized as identical with either of 
these definitions. They do, however, help in the understanding 


t The Defense of Poesy, ed. Cook, p. 37. 
* Quoted by Henderson, What is Good Music? p. 117. 
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of two points. The first is that the recognition of beauty is an 
individual and personal experience. This truth is emphasized 
in the commonly recognized fact that not all people see beauty 
in the same things. What is beautiful to one may be ugly or 
without meaning to another. The second point is that the 
recognition of the beautiful, even though the objects arousing 
that feeling may be diverse, means a high pleasure. Here, how- 
ever, we are just where we were when we said that pleasure is 
the end of art, except that we are stipulating that that pleasure 
is one of a high order. Nor can we go farther with beauty as an 
end of art. 


IV. KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE 

In saying that the end of art is to give pleasure through in- 
creased knowledge of life, we must distinguish between two 
possible meanings of the phrase. The first identifies know- 
ledge of life with experience, the second with understanding of 
life. 

Literature and all other arts give greater knowledge of life in 
the sense that they give vicarious experience. In our ordinary 
lives the experiences we have are few compared with the ex- 
periences we would have. We would have unlimited ex- 
periences in unlimited lives, and we would be in unlimited 
degree sensitive to all those experiences; but on every turn we 
are tied down and bound. In literature we can get the un- 
limited experience our souls crave. Would we know how a 
man feels in any possible experience, we may learn in books. 

If this were the only kind of pleasure to be obtained from art, 
however, there would be little argument for true art over the 
false. We want to have the experience, but we want to feel 
that in the vicarious experience we are getting the truth of the 
actual experience. We do not want to think we are being 
tricked or duped into believing that an experience would be 
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of one kind when it would actually be quite different. When 
we read of the end of Becky Sharp in Vanity Fair, we want to 
feel that a real Becky would have come to just such an end. 
Thus, in demanding that the experiences we get in art be true, 
we are demanding understanding of life as well as experience. 

Far from numbing us to life, poetry awakens us to life and 
helps us to know the truth of life. Not truth as abstract 
logical fact, but truth “carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion.”? The artists see life more clearly and live more fully 
than we do, and through their work we learn to see life more 
clearly, to live life more fully. ‘The highest tribute we can 
pay to poetry,” says Professor de Sélincourt, “‘is to say that it 
makes us see more clearly, think more accurately, understand 
more closely, as well as feel more strongly.”? In this sense 
Matthew Arnold called poetry a “‘criticism of life”: ‘‘ More and 
more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to 
interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us.’’3 

The end of all learning, says Sidney, is ‘‘to lead and draw us 
to as high a perfection as our degenerate souls, made worse by 
their clay lodgings, can be capable of.” 4 To this end poetry 
works in no small degree since it helps us to see life steadily 
and see it whole.s 
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APPENDIX I 
QUESTIONS 


The list of questions has been made long in order to give the teacher op- 
portunity to choose the particular examples that are best adapted to the taste and 
mental development of his class. Questions involving a large amount of reading 
or study are starred; they should be made subjects for special assignments or 
semester reports. 


I. 


is) 


ae SS 


au 


7. 


*3, 


9. 
Io. 


Ir. 
I2. 


CHAPTER I. THE STANDARDS OF LITERATURE 


Name the different ways in which your community attests its love of litera- 
ture. In how many different places do you find books and magazines for 
sale? 


. Name six magazines devoted primarily to literature. 


Name several weeklies that exist solely for the purpose of reviewing books. 
Give examples of technical or professional journals that give stories or poems 
among their contents. 

Name six books you have enjoyed reading during the past six months. 
Formulate the reasons why you liked them. 

Make a list of all the books you have read in your life as nearly as you can 
remember. Is the list complete? Do you find that you remember clearly 
some books you read a long time ago, and that you have forgotten some 
books you have read recently, and vice versa? Why? 

Which of the books that you enjoyed as a child would you reread now? 
Which would you recommend to a child? Which to an adult? 

The student who does not have time to read the Iliad and the Odyssey 
entire, should read Jad, bk. 1, The anger of Achilles over the loss of Briseis, 
and bk. vi, Hector’s farewell to Andromache; Odyssey, bk. v1, The meet- 
ing with Nausicaa, and bks, xx1-xxu, The killing of the suitors. 

The stories of the J/iad and the Odyssey are found in Gayley, Classie 
Myths, chaps. xxu-xxiv. A synopsis of the story of each poem with selec- 
tions from translations is given in Livingstone, The Pageant of Greece. 

Selections from the poems may be found in Cunliffe and Showerman, 
Century Readings in Ancient Classical and Modern European Literature, 
Howe and Harrer, Greek Literature in Translation, and Houston and 
Bonnell, Types of Great Literature. 

Selections from Beowulf are given in Cook and Tinker, Select Translations 
from Old English Poetry. 

Widsith is found in Cook and Tinker, Select Translations from Old English 
Poetry. 

The story of the Eddas is given in Gayley, Classic Myths, chap. xxvmt. 
Other books for children which are enjoyed by adults are De la Mare, 
Peacock Pie, Barrie, Peter Pan, and Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. 
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Several of Landor’s short poems are quoted in this volume; see index. The 
student who wishes a closer acquaintance with Landor should read On 
Southey’s Death, To Robert Browning, The Death of Artemidora, Twenty 
Years Hence, as examples of his short poems; Fiesolan Idyl, The Hama- 
dryad, and Iphigeneia and Agamemnon, as examples of his longer poems; 
and “Hannibal and the dying Roman,” “Chatham and Chesterfield” 
from Imaginary Conversations, and Pericles and Aspasia, as examples of 
his prose. 

Selections from Goethe, Heine, and Tolstoi may be found in Cunliffe and 
Showerman, Century Readings in Ancient Classical and Modern European 
Literature. 

The student who does not know Ibsen should read A Doll’s House, Ghosts, 
and The Wild Duck. 


. The opening cantos of Hell, the concluding cantos of Purgatory and Para- 


dise will serve as an introduction to The Divine Comedy for those who can- 
not read the entire poem. Selections from the poem are to be found in 
Cunliffe and Showerman, Century Readings in Ancient Classical and Mod- 
ern European Literature. 


. From The Canterbury Tales read The Knightes Tale, The Nonne Preestes 


Tale, The Pardoners Tale. 


. For other Greek plays besides Gidipus, King of Thebes, read Sophocles, 


Antigone; Aischylus, Agamemnon; Euripides, Iphigeneia in Tauris and 
Alcestis; and Aristophanes, The Frogs. 


. Study any two communities with which you are familiar; try to distinguish 


their variable and their universal traits. 

Pick out the variable and permanent traits in any play of Shakespeare’s 
with which you are familiar. 

Interesting examples of the universal interest of good literature are found 
in Bret Harte, The Outcasts of Poker Flat,and A. Edward Newton, “Shake- 
speare and the ‘Old Vic,’” Atlantic Monthly, October, 1923. The first tells 
how the dying outcasts of Poker Flat were entertained by stories from 
Homer; the second gives the history of a theater in a London slum where 
Shakespeare’s plays were successful after cheap melodrama and vulgar 
pantomime had failed. 

Verify the references in Hamlet to events of the day in any good annotated 
edition of the play. 

Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy contrasts the French and English 
drama. It should be read for the light it sheds on the change in taste since 
the seventeenth century as well as for the very keen analysis of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson. 

In your previous study of literature what was the principle by which selec- 
tions to be read and studied were chosen? 


CHAPTER IJ. THe THREE STAGES OF ART 


. Cite six different ways in which you communicate with other people; dis- 


tinguish the three stages in each. 


. Distinguish the three stages in the quotations from Goethe and Tolstoi. 
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. Cite examples from your own experience of good ideas that have been lost 


through failure to externalize them. 


. Read the preface to Kubla Khan; in it Coleridge describes the composition 


of the poem. 


. a. If a man sees a tree and thinks that a tree is more lovely than a poem, 


what stage of art is it? 
b. If he writes down the words, 
“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree” (Joyce Kilmer, Trees), 
what stage of art is it? 
c. If you read the words and agree that a tree is more lovely than a poem, 
what stage of art is it? 


. Give examples of subjects which have inspired artists, in which you have 


found little or nothing that was beautiful or interesting. Give examples 
of subjects that have inspired you, that have not been the subjects of art. 


. Study one of the following groups of poems for the way the same subject 


will appeal differently to different people. Compare your own thoughts 
about those subjects. 
a. Sidney, The Moon, ‘With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the 
skies,” Shelley, To the Moon, “‘Art thou pale for weariness.” 
b. Stevenson, Requiem, Christina Rossetti, Song, “‘When I am dead, my 
dearest.” 
c. Sidney, Sleep, ‘Come, Sleep: O Sleep! the certain knot of peace,” 
Wordsworth, To Sleep, ‘A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by.” 
d. Keats, Sonnet, ‘‘ Bright star, would I were stedfast as thou art,”’ Brown- 
ing, My Star, Arnold, Self-Dependence, Campbell, To the Evening Star. 
e. Alice Meynell, A Thrush before Dawn, Siegfried Sassoon, Thrushes. 


. Cite other examples of two or more artists treating the same subject. 
. Choose some subject you know well, a friend, a landscape, a tree, a flower, 


a building, etc.; decide on the form you would use for the externalization of 
your thoughts about it in the media of the five major arts. Describe each. 
For example, if you were painting a picture, what colors would predominate? 
what time of day would be represented? how would the different objects 
be arranged? 


CHAPTER III. THE KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


. Give six examples of mistaken perceptions. 


2. Why do we say an image is the mental duplication of a sensation rather 


NW 


than the mental duplication of a perception? 


. What images do you have from the poems on the lark studied in the last 


chapter? 


. Give examples of objects you can identify of which you have no clear images. 
. Define chair, warmth, basket, house, hat. 
. Give an example of some knowledge you used to get by reasoning, that you 


now know immediately. 


. Name the form of knowledge involved in each of the following cases, as 


image, sensation, etc.: 
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. If I smell cabbage when there is no cabbage near. 

. If I smell cabbage when the cabbage is near. 

. If I smell something and know the smell comes from cabbage. 

. If I have an idea of cabbage which is neither the cabbage growing in 
the garden, nor cabbage in the grocer’s shop, coleslaw, nor cooked 
cabbage, but which includes them all. 

e. If the doctor tells me to eat a little raw cabbage every day because raw 

cabbage contains vitamines, and my system needs vitamines. 

f. If I make a chemical analysis of all the properties contained in cab- 

bage. 

g. If I see a picture of green cabbage leaves in a brass bowl with cu- 

cumbers and thin red radishes. 


AQNaoaa 


. Name some subject from your study of science of which you have also 


intuitive knowledge from the arts. Distinguish between the character of 
the knowledge in each case. 


. Give examples of logical and intuitive knowledge on the subjects, tree, rose, 


cowslip, country life, leeches. Name a work of art on each subject. 

Draw logical conclusions from the poems on the same subjects, studied in 

the preceding chapter. 

a. If a man tries to prove that the realization of undeveloped possibilities is 
sadder than death, misery, poverty, happy recollections, or any of the 
other sad things of life, is it logical or intuitive knowledge? 

b. If he says 

God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!’ 
(WuittiER, Maud Muller) 
is it logical or intuitive knowledge? 

What images do you get from the poems of Shakespeare, Herrick, and 
Meredith quoted in this chapter? 
Read Matthew Arnold’s essay, “Literature and Science,” from Dis- 
courses in America; compare it with one of the following poems also by 
Arnold, The Forsaken Merman, The Scholar Gipsy, A Summer Night. What 
kind of knowledge is contained in each? 


. Read Pater’s Style and The Child in the House; which kind of knowledge 


does each illustrate? 


. Identify the kind of knowledge obtained from Huxley, Science and Culture; 


Newman, ‘‘ Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learning,” Discourse VI 
from The Idea of a University. 


. Compare Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads with his Simon Lee, 


Tintern Abbey, or Ruth, for the kinds of knowledge contained in them. 


. Examine a number of magazines for the kinds of knowledge contained in 


them. Do you find that certain magazines stress logical knowledge, while 
others stress intuitive? _ 
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CHAPTER IV. Tue KInps oF IMAGES 


In this chapter probably the best results will be gained by study of the images 
listed without any supplementary reading. The teacher who desires such reading, 
however, may have the students complete any of the poems quoted in the 
chapter. - 


I. 


2. 


I2. 


13. 


Can you form at least one image for each of the classes named in the long 
list of the kinds of images? 

Which images are most clear to you from the passages quoted in illustra- 
tion of visual images? Are you most sensitive to effects of color, light and 
shade, or line? 


. Cite other poems descriptive of music. 
. To what classes of auditory images are you most sensitive, the voices of men, 


the cries of animals, or noises? What noises can you hear most clearly? 


. Answer this question for the subdivisions of each of the other classes of 


images. 


. From books you have read in the past, list five images of each kind, visual, 


auditory, etc. 


. List as many images as you can from the works of your favorite author. 


What kind do you find most frequently? 
What are the two points made in the Conclusion? 


. Study the images of Rossetti, and justify or refute the criticism that he is 


a fleshly poet. 


. Study the images in any group of Walt Whitman’s poems. What kinds do 


you find? 


. Study any one of Browning’s poems in its entirety for his tendency to give 


visual images in motor terms. 

When you have finished the chapter, review the images with the book 
closed. Make a list of the images you remember most clearly from each 
author. Which are most vivid? 

Describe one of the images as you imagine it. Use the wording of the 
original so far as you remember it, provided of course it is not a passage you 
have memorized. When you have finished your description, compare it 
with the original. 


CHAPTER VY. CLEARNESS AND FIDELITY OF IMAGES 


. From your own experience give five examples each of images not clear, not 


faithful, and not easily controlled. 


. Describe one image of each kind in a paragraph. 
. An excellent example of a clear image of a confused scene may be found in 


the description of the tournament in Chaucer’s The Knightes Tale. Cite 
other examples from your reading. 


. Describe some confused scene you have witnessed, as a circus, an accident, 


any crowd of people. 


. Do the same for clear images of impressions that are vague or confused, for 


example, thoughts when half asleep, the delirium of a sick person, etc. 
Can you cite other examples of prose or poetry in which the images are not 
clear or faithful? 
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Study some group of poems for the clearness and fidelity of the images con- 
tainedin them. A group of five short poems will prove an excellent subject 


for study; the poems may be by one author or by several authors. 
. Study the poems in any contemporary magazine for the clearness and 


fidelity of the images. 

Study Hamlet’s soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,”’ for the changes in images. 
Is there any confusion at any time? Study the notes on the phrase, “ to 
take arms against a sea of troubles.” 


CHAPTER VI. THE REALITY OF CONTENT OF IMAGES 
the questions on this chapter the attempt has been made to utilize as far as 


possible the classics the student has already read. For the references with which 
the student is not familiar it is suggested that the teacher divide the questions. 
The class will probably profit more if three of its members report on the plays 
in question nine and five others on the novels in question seven than if the 
entire class read only one play or novel. 


mie 


2. 


Read all of The Child in the House, Tam O’Shanter, The Ancient Mariner, 
and The Lady of Shalott in connection with this chapter. 

Make lists from your own experience of five images of the real, five images 
of the possible, and five images of the impossible. Is one group more or less 
clear than the others? Write several paragraphs describing images of each 
kind. 


. In the first half of Chapter XIV of the Biographia Literaria, Coleridge tells 


of the division of subject for the poems of the Lyrical Ballads; he was to 
choose incidents involving the supernatural, whereas Wordsworth was to 
employ scenes from ordinary life, that is, the real and the possible. Cole- 
ridge describes also the excellence proposed for each kind of subject. The 
end of the chapter is devoted to definitions of a poem and poetry. 

List all the poems of Wordsworth and Coleridge that you know for their 
adherence to the general line of division with regard to the reality of con- 
tent of their images, noted in the preceding paragraph. 


. The Land of Heart’s Desire may well be studied for its excellent images of 


both the possible and the impossible. 


. Point out the actual steps by which we are prepared for the supernatural in 


The Ancient Mariner. 


. Do the same for Coleridge’s Christabel. 
. Note the way in which the author prepared for the events cited below. In 


which cases do you feel that the preparation is inadequate, in which is it 
adequate? 
Scott, Ivanhoe, the marriage of Ivanhoe. 
Thackeray, Henry Esmond, the marriage of Henry and Lady Castle- 
wood. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, the marriage of Elizabeth and Darcy. 
Conrad, The Nigger of the “ Narcissus,’ the care of the white men for 
the negro. 
Stevenson, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the transformation of Dr. Jekyll. 


Io. 


II. 


12. 
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. Find six examples of the actual, six of the possible, and six of the im- 


possible in (1) painting and (2) sculpture. 


. The law of preparation may be studied as easily in a play as in any other 


form of composition, for the author can not come forward with explanations 
if any event has not been given sufficient preparation. He must even pre- 
pare for the use of the material objects that are of importance in the play 
by calling the attention of the audience to them in some way. Study, for 
example, the preparation for the use of the paper-knife in Thomas’s The 
Witching Hour, the preparation for the use of the pistols in Ibsen’s Hedda 
Gabler, and the preparation for the use of the fan in the last acts of Wilde’s 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

In any novel pick out any event of importance, and note how you have been 
gradually prepared for it. 

List all the stories you know in which the supernatural is introduced. In 
each case study the steps by which the reader has been prepared for its 
introduction. 

In the same list study the way in which the law of inner congruity has been 
observed. Could you transfer the supernatural beings from one story to 
another? 


. Compare the snake women in Keats’s Lamia and Coleridge’s Christabel. 
. Compare the witches of Macbeth with the witches of Tam O’ Shanter. 
. Outline briefly the plot of Keats’s The Eve of St. Agnes; do the events seem 


either probable or congruous when so told? Do they, as you read the poem? 
Study the poem for the way in which Keats has obeyed the laws of prepara- 
tion and inner congruity. 


. Form some image of an impossible event. List the steps by which you 


would prepare your reader for that scene. 


. How can you tell when to judge an image as a vivid image of the impossible, 


and when as an image of the possible that is not faithful? 


. Cite from your reading examples of improbable possibilities. 
. Cite examples of cases in which art transcends nature. Do you know of any 


in which it contradicts nature? 


. Read Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey for the conscious violation of the laws 


of preparation and inner congruity for humorous effect. 


CHAPTER VII. THE ForMS OF THE PRODUCTIVE IMAGINATION 


. Add to the list of common uses of the mechanical imagination. 
. Outline in a paragraph a typical scenario for a motion picture from the 


ordinary images found in the moving-picture shows. 


. What are the images that form the stock in trade for stories that are to 


appeal to: (x) religious people, (2) the smart set, (3) the very learned, (4) 
boys of the ages twelve to sixteen, (5) girls of the same age, (6) college men 
and women. By the use of your mechanical imagination put together a 
typical plot for one of these stories. 


. Read at one sitting all of Riley’s poems mentioned in the text, and answer 
g 


for yourself the question whether they were made by the mechanical 
imagination, or whether they were sincere expressions of emotion. 
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*s5. Do the same for Field’s Poems of Childhood. 
6. Summarize in your own words the points of difference between the fancy 
-and the creative imagination in the passage quoted by Wordsworth. 

7. Count the similes in the poem on the daisy. 

8. ‘Play with similes”’ awhile. To how many things can you compare a 

pink rose, a lily, a jonquil, a fir tree, an oak, any flower, any tree? 

9. How many of your similes are the work of the mechanical imagination; 

how many of fancy? 
10. Which of the following poems seem to you the work of the creative imagi- 
nation, and which of the fancy: 
Leigh Hunt, Rondeau, ‘‘ Jenny kissed me when we met” 
Landor, Rose Aylmer 
Keats, Lines on the Mermaid Tavern 
Fancy 
Bright Star 
Wordsworth, Michael 
Simon Lee 
Tennyson, The Brook 
“As thro’ the land at eve we went” 
“Tears, idle tears.” 
“O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying south.” 
Shakespeare, ‘‘O mistress mine, where are you roaming?” 
Sonnet 73, ‘‘That time of year thou mayst in me behold” 
Noyes, Forty Singing Seamen 
Campion, Cherry-Ripe 
Lyly, A pelles’ Song 
Herrick, How Roses Came Red 
Waller, On a Girdle 
Milton, Sonnet, On His Being Arrived to the Age of Twenty-Three 
Sonnet, On His Deceased Wife 
Blake, The Sunflower 
The Tiger 
*rz, Read Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass as 
examples of fancy. The poems and stories of Walter de la Mare are also 
very fanciful. 

12, From any anthology of recent poetry pick out ten poems that seem to you 
fanciful, and ten that seem to you to show the work of the creative 
imagination. Do you find any that seem mechanical? 

13. Do the same for a group of modern short stories and novels. 


CuHaptEerR VIII. Tue Emotions, I 


1. Test the statement that emotion is dependent on sensation or image. Can 
you feel gladness, grief, despair, sorrow, or happiness without forming some 
image involving the emotions in question? 

2. Test the statement again in the emotions you have received from books. 
(1) Books about which you now feel emotions, can you recall the images 
clearly, are the emotions dependent on the images? (2) Books you can re- 
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member you liked, but about which you feel no emotion at this time, can 
you recall the images clearly? 


. Study the stanza in Bryant’s The Batile-Field, beginning, “‘Truth, crushed 


to earth, shall rise again.”” What emotions are aroused? Are they the 
emotions that are dependent on the images? 


. Make a list of all the passages you can think of about abstract virtues and 


vices, honor, faith, hope, love, jealousy, hate, etc. What emotion is 
aroused in each case? Is the emotion derived from the concept or the 
image? 


. Read Byron’s The Prisoner of Chillon. 


(1) What emotions would you feel in a similar experience? 
Which do you feel in the poem? Why? 

(2) In which scene is the highest pitch of emotional intensity? 

(3) Note the steps by which Byron leads up to that scene. 


. Answer the same questions of Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. 
. Review in memory the scenes of emotional intensity and the relief scenes 


in any one of Shakespeare’s plays with which you are familiar. What 
kinds of relief do you find? How does the sub-plot, if there is one, supply 
relief? 


. Study the use of relief in Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, Othello, Macbeth, 


King Lear; in Sophocles’ Gidipus, King of Thebes. 
Study the use of the sub-plot or plots in Much Ado About Nothing, As You 
Like It, Twelfth Night, Henry the Fourth. 


. Study the use of relief in any novel, any short story. 
. Name all the different kinds of emotion you can think of. Classify them 


by putting kindred emotions together. Compare your classifications with 
those discussed in Section I. 


. Classify the emotions of Tam O’ Shanter, The Ancient Mariner, The Prisoner 


of Chillon, and The Merchant of Venice according to the system of Wundt. 


. Name other social emotions besides those mentioned in the text. 
. In studying the Mercier classification of emotions, note again that you feel 


no emotion unless you have an image involving that emotion. 


. How many of the emotions mentioned in that list do you definitely as- 


sociate with books you have read? 


. Name the emotions aroused in you by each of the passages quoted in 


Chapter IV by the help of the Mercier classification. 


. In that chapter identify the emotion of each passage as sentiment, emotion, 


passion, or mood. 


. Answer questions 16 and 17 for Tam O’ Shanter, The Ancient Mariner, The 


Prisoner of Chillon, and The Merchant of Venice. 

Review the scene in which Rosalind rebukes Phebe, and the one in which 
she witnesses the wrestling match. Note all changes in emotional in- 
tensity in these scenes. 

Make a list of ten novels you have liked. Name the dominant emotions in 
each and decide whether they should be classed as sentiments, emotions, or 
passions. 

Test the statement about works of recent years by ten modern books. 
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22. Make a list of twenty emotions; rank them, putting the one you judge 
highest at the top. Which are physical, which selfish, and which ideal 
‘emotions? 

23. Give other examples of physical emotions in literature. 

24. Name ten books or poems. Identify the dominant emotions of each as 
physical, selfish, or ideal. 

25. Read Keats’s The Eve of St. Agnes. Pick out in it images involving physi- 
cal, selfish, and ideal emotions. 

*26. Do the same for Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing and As You Like 
It, and Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 

27. Read Browning’s Saul. 

(1) Note the passage quoted about physical joys. Has Browning left 
out any pleasures of “‘life, the mere living?” 

(2) Give in detail the selfish joys David mentions. 

(3) Mark in the poem the divisions noted in the text. 

(4) Study the images of the poem. How do they fit the emotions? 

(5) Is Saul the work of the creative imagination or the fancy? 


CHAPTER LX. THE Emotions, II 


1. Before reading the chapter, state what differences you find between the 

emotions of literature and of life? 

2. Test the depersonalization of expression in your memory of what happened, 
(1) when you wrote some one that you were blue or homesick, (2) when you 
told a friend of a time you had felt angry, insulted, or grieved? What pleas- 
ure did you take in each of these cases? 

. Why do people tell about their illnesses, accidents, and operations? 

. Read all of Wordsworth’s Lucy poems. What pleasure do you take in 
them? 

*5, Read Milton’s Lycidas and Shelley’s Adonais for the pleasure the authors 
have taken in the poems. Tennyson’s In Memoriam is too difficult for 
casual reading by those who have not already studied the poem; very good 
selections, however, may be found in almost any anthology. 

*6. Discuss the publication of the private letters and diaries of famous people. 
Take, for example, the love letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett; is the mere act of expression, even to the loved one, sufficient de- 
personalization to warrant the publication of the letters, or must their 
publication be justified on other grounds? 

7. Read Wordsworth’s Michael; study in it all the points about emotions dis- 
cussed in the two chapters. 

8. Give six illustrations of the language of great emotion from other poems. 

g. Give from memory melodramatic elements in Jvanhoe and Jane Eyre. 

to. Make a list of the melodramatic elements in Julius Cesar, Macbeth, Vanity 
Fair, in any book you have read. Does the melodramatic element seem to 
dominate in any? 

11. Read The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Snow-Bound. 

12. What changes would be necessitated in the poems were the feelings involved 
the emotions and passions rather than the sentiments? 
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. Can you cite any poems of Longfellow’s or Riley’s that do not belong to the 


class of household poetry? Name ten of each author that do. 


. Read the poems cited in the text. 
. Cite other poems that are household favorites. Are they household poetry? 
. Shakespeare’s Richard the Second is, throughout, an excellent study of 


sentimentalism. 


. Look up the sentimental scenes referred to in Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth 


Night, and As You Like It. 


. Read all of Morris’s Prologue. Compare with Morris’s lines, 


“Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight?” 
the couplet from Hamlet (I, v, 189-90), 
“The time is out of joint; — O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 
The ideas are similar; one is sentimental, the other sincere. 


. Find other examples of sentimentalism in The Old Curiosity Shop, in any 


of the novels of Dickens. 


. Review the poems of Eugene Field for their sentimentalism. 
. Read some of the early poems of Byron from Hours of Idleness for their 


sentimentalism. 


. Study carefully the four cantos of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage for the growth 


in sincerity. 


. The sentimentalism of Byron or of Dickens is an excellent subject for a 


semester report. 


. Study the law of inner congruity as violated in Don Juan. 


Be able to state clearly the relation of household poetry, sentimentalism, 
and melodrama to the mechanical imagination. Make a list of the images 
that form the stock in trade for, (1) a sentimental story, (2) a household 
poem, (3) a melodrama. 


CHAPTER X. THE NATURE OF INTUITION 


. Compare your images of any event with those of another person who also 


witnessed it; note that each has selected only a small number of the sensa- 
tions experienced to be retained in images. 


. Compare the images you have of any event with the sensations you must 


have experienced. Have you not forgotten the larger number of these 
sensations? 


. Ina wreck, or an accident of any kind, what do people remember? Do all 


witnesses remember the same details? Why? 


. What different accounts would be told of an automobile drive by (x) the 


driver, a boy of sixteen who is just learning to drive, (2) his mother, who is 
nervous, (3) his young sister, who is afraid of the mother but proud of her 
brother, (4) the father, who thinks the boy has been coddled too much? 


. Take any year of your life in high school or the grades. Of what events do 


you retain the clearest images? Are they the events that seemed most im- 
portant as you lived through them? Are they the events that you would 
pick out now as the most important if you could judge as an outsider? 
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Compare your actual memory of a scene with your memory of the details 
you thought you would remember because they seemed important. Do you 


_ find, like Wordsworth, that many of the details that seemed important at 
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the time are forgotten? 


. Do the same for a poem you have liked. Is the principle of unconscious 


selection the determining factor in all our memories of intuitive knowledge? 
In the following poems note the sensations the poets say nothing about, 
but which they must have experienced, as Wordsworth must have known 
the time of day in The Solitary Reaper though he says nothing of it. In 
each poem what was the principle of selection? Note in each the processes 
of disassociation and association. 
Burns, To a Mouse 
To a Mountain Daisy 
Wordsworth, “ A slumber did my spirit seal” 
“My heart leaps up” 
Composed by the Sea-side, near Calais, August, 1802 
Coleridge, Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni 
Lord Byron, “She walks in beauty” 
Stanzas for Music 
Shelley, Stanzas Written In Dejection, Near Naples 


. What is the principle of selection in the speech of Jaques on the seven ages 


of man? As You Like It, Il, vu. 


. Read The Passionate Shepherd to His Love, by Marlowe, and The Nymph’s 


Reply to the Shepherd, by Ignoto. The subject is the same in each; the 
emotions, and therefore the principles of selection, are different. 


. Test the synthesis and pattern of the poems named in question 8 by chang- 


ing the order of verses or stanzas. 


. Do the same for the speeches in any one of Shakespeare’s plays or for the 


paragraphs in one of Stevenson’s essays. 


. Copy a paragraph from any essay with the sentences in wrong order. Are 


they synthesized so well, and is the pattern so clear, that you can restore 
them to their right order without consulting the original? 


. Study the selection, synthesis, and pattern of Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
. The sonnet offers more exact examples of pattern than any other short 


poetic form. Study the sonnets of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Browning, Rupert Brooke, and Edna St. Vincent Millay, for their 
patterns. Can you recognize partiality for certain patterns in each author? 
Determine the pattern of each of the following poems: 
Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfat 
Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemoration, July 21, 1865 
Lanier, The Symphony 
Milton, On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 
Dryden, Alexander’s Feast 
Burns, The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
Wordsworth, Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey 
Shelley, Zo a Skylark 
The Cloud 
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Arnold, The Forsaken Merman 
The Scholar Gipsy 

Robert Frost, The Code 

Amy Lowell, Patterns 

Vachel Lindsay, The Congo 
How is the idea half told in I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud and The Solitary 
Reaper? 
Test the presence of the four elements, selection, synthesis, pattern, and 
idea, in your memory of (1) a landscape, (2) a meeting with other people. 
Select six authors whose works you know fairly well. Do you find the per- 
sonality of the author in each of his works? Try to define the personality 
of each author in a paragraph. 
Select a number of different poems on the same subject by different authors, 
like the poems on the lark. Note how each author’s treatment of the 
subject is determined by his personality. The four poems on the brevity of 
life quoted in Chapter ITI may be used as an example. Compare also the 
poems on the same subjects cited in Question 5, Chapter Il. Some of the 
other subjects that have been chosen by a number of different authors are 
the nightingale, the love of the sea, friendship, night, and sleep. A glance 
through any good anthology will reveal a number of poems on each of these 
subjects. 
Test the statement that each intuition is unique by your memory of an 
experience that you have repeated a number of times, as, (1) the sight of a 
landscape, a building, a picture, (2) the hearing of a piece of music, (3) the 
reading of a poem. 
Test the statement again by reading various poems on the same subject 
by the same author; no two are alike. Wordsworth has written four poems 
on the daisy; Shelley has at least three poems or fragments of poems on the 
moon; and a large number of Shakespeare’s sonnets are on friendship. 
Read Pater’s Style. How does his search for the “‘unique word” agree with 
the statement in this chapter that the intuition dictates the externalization? 


CHAPTER XI. THE STATEMENT OF THE IDEA 


. Cite ten other examples of the direct statement of the idea in literature. 


Reword each to show it is really logical knowledge. 


. In the examples cited above is the idea of each stated also in the images? 


Would you state the idea you get from the images in exactly the same 
way? 


. Make out the arguments in favor of the duke and those in favor of the 


duchess in My Last Duchess. Write a paragraph giving your view of the 
poem. 


. Give in words your statement of the idea of the poem. 
. What other interpretations can you give to The Rhodora? 
. Read a dozen poems with stated morals by Whittier, Bryant, or Emerson. 


In how many is the moral radically different in idea from the images? 


. Study the pattern of the Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
. Review any ten poems by Keats. Does he usually state the idea direetly? 
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Do you always agree with his statement? When Keats has not stated the 
idea, make your own statement. 

Answer the last question for Shelley or for your favorite modern poet. 
What poets are especially characterized by their fondness for direct state- 
ments of ideas? 

What periods of poetry? 

Write a paragraph on the meaning, to you, of the Mona Lisa, the Hermes, 
the Venus of Milo, the Fifth Symphony. 

What statement of the idea does Shakespeare usually give in his sonnets? 
Are the parables of Jesus logical or intuitive knowledge? 

How is the idea stated in The Bishop Orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed’s 
Church? 

How is it stated in Swift’s A Modest Proposal? 


CHAPTER XII. THE TRUTH OF THE IDEA 


. Cite four other poems on youth. Do they agree with each other or with 


any of the poems quoted in the text? 


. Do the same for four poems on love. 
. What is the idea of a future life in Beowulf? in Tennyson’s The Passing of 


Arthur? in Bryant’s Thanatopsis? The Flood of Years? 


. Give three examples of changes in your ideas of truth. In your ideas of 


fact. 


. Do you always adhere to the same ideas of truth? Or do you find yourself 


holding first one idea and then another? 


. Do you hold any beliefs that to your knowledge are not shared by others? 


Write a paragraph about one of these. 


. Show how scenes dealing with the supernatural can be true to life. Is 


The Ancient Mariner true to life? Is Tam O’ Shanter? 

Give every side you can of the truth expressed in the line, “The mind is its 
own place.” Paradise Lost, 1, 253 ff. Compare Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, 
scene III, and Henley’s Invictus. Compare also the speech from Book IV, 
of Paradise Lost, ‘Myself am Hell.” 


. Discuss the truth contained in the line, “ Better to reign in Hell than serve in 


Heaven.” 


. Make an outline of the speech of Satan from Book IV. 
Il. 


State in your own words the ideas expressed in that speech about gratitude 
and about pride, about submission. Are they true to life if you judge 
other people by yourself? 

Do you know any books expressing ideas of life that are no longer held? 


CHAPTER XIII. SUMMARY OF VALUES IN INTUITION 


. Test the truth of the statement as to the positive value of imagination, 


emotion, and idea by your memory of a painting, a poem, a statue. 


. Test the balance of qualities in any works of the artists named as su- 


premely great. 


. State in your own words the idea of, (1) Aldington’s Images, (2) Shelley’s 
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To Night, (3) Tennyson’s Wages, (4) Amy Lowell’s The Garden by Moon- 
light, (5) Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale, (6) Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 
What are the emotions of each? 
What are the dominant images of each? 
Choose in any anthology three poems in which imagination is dominant, 
three in which emotion is dominant, and three in which idea is most im- 
portant. 
Pick out three essays of each type. 
What is the dominant interest of Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, Scott, 
Conrad, Stevenson? 
Name six plays, six novels, six short stories, six essays, six lyrics, and six 
longer poems which you like. Identify the dominant interest of each. 
What conclusion do you draw as to your own preference for emotional, 
intellectual, or imaginative reading? 
Walter de la Mare is known as a fanciful writer. Study six of his poems or 
short stories. Do you find the images dominant? Does imagery usurp the 
place of emotion and idea? 
Study the following poems by the poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries: 

Dryden, Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell 

Religio Laici (Selections) 
Alexander’s Feast 
Pope, An Essay on Criticism © 
Pastorals 
The Dunciad (Selections) 

To what extent are the ideas expressed through images, and to what ex- 
tent are they pure concept? 
Study Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, Tennyson’s The Higher Pantheism, 
Locksley Hall, and Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, for the presence or 
absence of imagination. 
Compare Spenser’s Epithalamion and Prothalamion with his Hymne in 
Honour of Love, Hymne in Honour of Beautie, Hymne of Heavenly Love, 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie. What is the reason for the popularity of the 
first two poems as compared with the last four? 


CHAPTER XIV. INTUITION AND ART 


Test your own tendency to get a concept rather than an image in the ex- 
amples of the apples, the rug, the distance of trees, the faces of friends, and 
the sound of words. Add other examples from all the senses. 

Test the clearness of your images in your ability to (1) hear the parts of a 
melody, (2) see a house, (3) draw a map, (4) recognize a friend’s face, (5) 
visualize your own face, (6) form all the words of a speech. Add other 
examples. 

Give examples from your own experience of the tendency for images to be 
obscured by convenience, custom, or questions of value and usefulness. 
Give examples from your own experience of circumstances which have 
cleared away the haze and enabled you to see the reality again, to get the 
image which had been lost in the concept. 
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. Cite an example of some particular sense impression which you recognize 


is more or less acute than that of another. Do this for each of the senses. 


. In connection with Blake’s poem on the lamb, read Katharine Tynan 


Hinkson’s Sheep and Lambs in Untermeyer’s Modern British Poetry. 


. Read Kipling’s story of the railroad engine. 
. Read Wordsworth’s poem about the old man who sold leeches, Resolution 


and Independence. 


. How have poets and writers helped you to get more from the world than 


you were in the habit of getting? Make a list of ten poems and tell how each 
has made you more alive, or has made you understand life better. 


CHAPTER XV. THE RELATION OF THE INTUITION TO THE 
EXTERNALIZATION 


. A number of Katherine Mansfield’s unfinished stories are collected in the 


volume, The Dove’s Nest and Other Stories. 


. Various attempts have been made to finish Edwin Drood, but with little 


success. Several years ago The Saturday Review of Literature gave prizes 
for the best essays on the probable conclusion to Conrad’s Suspense. These 
essays, however, only prove the point that the intuition which is not exter- 
nalized by the author is lost forever. 


. Compare Milton’s sonnet, On His Blindness with Keats’s When I Have 


Fears. Both express the fear that the author will be prevented from exter- 
nalizing his intuitions. 


. Read Tolstoi’s What is Art? The opinions are always interesting and 


provocative of thought, though they do not agree with those expressed in 
this book. 


. Can you mention a work of art on each of the subjects named in the first 


paragraph of Section II? There are many poems on the violet; Swinburne 
in Etude Réaliste writes about a baby’s feet; Hogarth painted a series of 
pictures called A Rake’s Progress; mad men and women are not rare in 
art from Hamlet to the present time. 


. Put into prose the logical concepts you obtain from Sunday up the River and 


The City of Dreadful Night. 


. Cite examples of other poets whose poems are logically contradictory. 
. Cite examples of both ways of tampering with intuitions from accounts of 


your own experiences. 


. Cite other examples from books of poems. 
. Wordsworth’s The Thorn and Peter Bell are often cited as poems in which 


Wordsworth changed or filled in the gaps of his intuition. What is your 
opinion? 


. Is the criticism of Main Street true of Sinclair Lewis’s later books? 
. Compare Miss Lulu Bett with any of Zona Gale’s other stories; Friendship 


Village is a typical collection. 


. In the following plays do you feel that the author has been true to his 


intuition, or has his intuition been warped by his purpose? Do you find any 
examples of “‘pulling the strings” ? 
Ibsen, A Doll’s House 
Ghosts 
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Galsworthy, Strife 
Justice 
The Skin Game 
Hauptmann, The Weavers 
Shaw, Widowers’ Houses 
The Doctor’s Dilemma 
Pinero, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
Thomas, The Witching Hour 
Cite others of Dickens’s novels in which the original purpose is forgotten. 
After reading this chapter criticize any of the books you liked as a child, 
as the Elsie Dinsmore stories, Swiss Family Robinson, Litile Men and Little 
Women, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Criticize the stories in any of the current magazines for their sincerity. 


CHAPTER XVI. PARADOXES OF MEDIUM AND TRAINING 


Test the following statements for your own artistic ideas, whether they be 
ideas for clothes, hats, wallpaper, pictures, buildings, literature, music, or 
anything else. Give two examples of each statement. 

(1) The idea comes in terms of a certain medium, It is an idea fora hat, 
or a building, or a poem. 

(2) The idea comes in terms of a special form of that medium. It is an 
idea for a sport hat, dress hat, straw hat, or winter hat; if a poem, it is 
an idea for a long poem, short poem, narrative poem, or lyric poem. 

(3) The medium is suitable for the expression of the idea. You do not 
think of a golf suit in terms of feathers and chiffon. 

Outline briefly the development of the media of each art. What changes 
have taken place in the media for sculpture? 


. Give examples of the early literature of the Greeks and the Hebrews. 
. What are the chief ways in which the English language has changed since 


the time of the Anglo-Saxons? 


. Study specimens of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English for the differences 


between those languages and modern English. 


. What are the chief periods in which words have been added to the English 


language? 
Go through any good anthology or history of English literature, and pick 
out the favorite patterns of each age. 


. Collect all the evidence you can of recent changes in media of the five major 


arts; these can be seen more easily in architecture and music than in paint- 
ing and sculpture. Are the houses built now like those built ten years ago, 
fifty years ago? Can you see any changes in the type of music played? In 
the type of book or poem read? 


. Are you conscious of any new words that have been recently added to the 


language? 

Compare the media of to-day in all the arts with that of your mother’s day; 
can you think in terms of the earlier media? 

Study the changes in words in the different ages as illustrated in any 
anthology. 
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Try to imagine the changes if Julius Cesar were a novel, The Merchant of 
Venice a short story, or Vanity Fair a drama of the Shakespearean type. 
Do you agree that the medium of the author’s own time is always best 
suited to the expression of his intuitions? 
Answer the same question after studying the following poems. Each is 
obviously limited by the medium of the age in which it was written; coula 
it have been so well expressed in any other medium? 
Cuckoo Song, “Sumer is icumen in,” thirteenth century. 
Alison, ‘‘Bytuene Mershe ant Averil,” fourteenth century. 
Lyly, Apelles’ Song, “Cupid and my Campaspe played,” sixteenth 
century. 
Raleigh, His Pilgrimage, ‘‘Give me my scallop-shell of quiet,” sixteenth 
century. 
Donne, Love’s Deity, seventeenth century. 
The Funeral, seventeenth century. 
Wither, The Lover’s Resolution, ‘‘Shall I, wasting in despair,’”’ seventeenth 
century. 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, eighteenth century. 
Burns, Is There for Honest Poverty, eighteenth century. 
Hunt, Fairies’ Song, nineteenth century. 
Byron, “So We’ll Go no More a Roving,” nineteenth century. 
Swinburne, Jtylus, nineteenth century. 
Meredith, Lucifer in Starlight, nineteenth century. 
Walter de la Mare, The Listeners, twentieth century. 
Carl Sandburg, Chicago, twentieth century. 
Try each of Franklin’s schemes with an essay from The Spectator. (1) Take 
notes on the content of each sentence, and after a few days try to rewrite 
the original from your notes. (2) Turn an essay into verse; then turn the 
verse back into prose, and compare your prose with the original. (3) 
Jumble your notes, and after several days arrange them in the order of the 
original. 
Follow Stevenson’s plan of playing ‘‘the sedulous ape”’ to various authors. 
The following essays are recommended from the authors Stevenson men- 
tions: 
Hazlitt, On Going a Journey 
On Familiar Style 
On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth 
Lamb, Dream-Children: a Reverie 
Poor Relations 
The Superannuated Man 
The Two Races of Men 
Sir Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphia; or Urn-Burial, chap. v 
Defoe, Journal of the Plague Year 
Robinson Crusoe 
Hawthorne, Young Goodman Brown 
Endicott and the Red Cross 
The Old Manse 
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Montaigne, Against Idleness. (The translation by Charles Cotton is 
printed in Fuess, Selected Essays.) 
Of Cannibals 
Of Repentance 
Of Intercourse with Books. (This essay and the two pre- 
ceding in the Cotton-Hazlitt translation are printed in Cunliffe and 
Showerman, Century Readings in Ancient Classical and Modern 
European Literature. The essay Of Repentance is also found in 
Houston and Bonnell, Types of Great Literature.) 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies 
Crown of Wild Olive, Pretace 
Thackeray, The Book of Snobs 
Roundabout Papers 
Lectures on The Four Georges 
Lectures on The English Humourists 


. Try (1) to reproduce after the fashion of Franklin, or (2) to imitate after 


the manner of Stevenson, some of the essays of Macaulay, Huxley, New- 
man, Arnold, and Stevenson. 


. Do the same for recent writers such as Samuel McChord Crothers, G. K. 


Chesterton, John Galsworthy, Agnes Repplier, Logan Pearsall Smith, etc. 


. Do the same for passages from the Bible; for example, Psalms 2, 3, 8, 11, 14, 


19, 24; The Song of Songs, Proverbs, passim, or any of the narrative passages 
quoted in this book. 


. Study Wordsworth’s sonnet, Scorn not the Sonnet. Write sonnets in imita- 


tion of the sonnets of Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, Milton, Wordsworth, 
etc. 


. In The Road to Xanadu Professor Lowes traces the training of Coleridge very 


carefully but shows clearly that in the last analysis it is not training but 
intuition which makes the poem. Study the volume. 


CHAPTER XVII. THE Mepium oF LITERATURE 


. Illustrate the advantage and the disadvantage of the symbol by other 


examples. 


. Cite instances of failure to get the sense of literature through misinterpre- 


tation of the sound. 


. Cite other examples of various interpretations of the sounds of music or 


literature. 


. Study the poems of Lanier in connection with the imitative element of 


poetry, especially the Song of the Chattahoochee and The Marshes of Glynn. 


. Discuss the importance of the music in the following poems: 


Wordsworth, Ode to Duty 
Browning, Pheidippides 
“How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” 
Swinburne, Hymn to Proserpine 
The Garden of Proserpine 
A Forsaken Garden 
A Ballad of Dreamland 
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Masefield, Tewkesbury Road 
Sea-Fever 
Noyes, Forty Singing Seamen 
The Barrel-Organ 


. Which of the poems listed above could be adequately represented in paint- 


ing? in sculpture? 


. Give the exact color of a hat, a wall-paper, a sunset. What figures of 


speech have you used? 


. Describe exactly your feelings about a poem you like. Have you used any 


figures of speech? 


. Study the comparisons used in Pheidippides, ‘How They Brought the Good 


News from Ghent to Aix,” The Ancient Mariner. In connection with these 
and all other comparisons to be studied, review the chapter on “‘ The Forms 
of the Productive Imagination.” Of each comparison answer the question 
whether it is work of mechanical imagination, fancy, or creative imagina- 
tion. 


. Identify and explain the comparison in each of the illustrations used in the 


text as the two comparisons in Pheidippides are named and explained. 


. Make a list of twenty figures of speech from Shakespeare. 
. Make a list of all the metaphors and similes used in the first book of 


Paradise Lost and in the first book of The Faerie Queene. To what class of 
subjects does Milton ordinarily make comparisons? Spenser? Do they 
prefer long or short similes? 


. Imitate two comparisons of Milton’s and two of Spenser’s. 
. Study the figures of speech in any modern poem, short story, or chapter of 


anovel. Are they vivid, clear, or conventional? To what class of objects 
does the author make most of his comparisons? 


. Give ten names of colors that are ordinarily used, are they exact? Are 


they figurative? 


. In what details is the description from King Lear indefinite? Try to draw 


the scene. 


. Review the passages illustrating visual images in Chapter IV. Note in 


each illustration (1) the figures used to make the image clear, (2) the points 
that are not clear and definite as in a painting. 


. Make a list of twenty or thirty comparisons used in Chaucer’s Prologue to 


The Canterbury Tales. Note carefully the associations of each of the words 
used in comparisons. Show how they follow the law of inner congruity. 
For example, one object is “‘white as morning milk,” another is white as 
the daisy; the difference is not so much in the color as in the associations. 


. Do the same for the comparisons used in any group of poems by Donne or 


Rossetti. 


. Read ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.’ Justify or refute the state- 


ment that the feeling of desolation comes largely from the associations of 
the figurative words used. 


. Study the comparisons used by Longfellow in any group of his poems, and 


explain the criticism that he is a bookish poet. 


. Just what is the difference in the gladness of the song of the lark as re- 


corded by Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Shelley? 
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In a group of any six portraits from the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 
note, (1) The selection for emphasis; what details are omitted by the author 
that could not be omitted by sculptor or painter? (2) Explicitness; what 
details are made explicit that would necessarily be left vague by sculptor or 
painter? 

Do the same for a group of six portraits from the Spoon River Anthology. 


CHAPTER XVIII. THE JUDGMENT OF THE CRITIC 


In studying the various aspects of the duplication of the intuition in the 
mind of the critic, the student should keep in mind what has been said before 
about each point in the study of the intuition of the artist and the external- 
ization of intuition. Chapters I, VI, XIV, and XV should be carefully re- 
viewed in connection with this chapter. 


. Read Poe’s essay on the composition of The Raven, The Philosophy of Com- 


position. Wow far does The Raven seem to you mechanical? 


. Explain in your own words the reasons why an artist should think his work 


more mechanical than it is. Are you conscious of the same tendency in 
yourself? Has this tendency anything to do with the reason? Do we like 
to seem to ourselves logical or intuitive persons? 


. Do you see the truth of the comparison in Wallace Stevens’s Tattoo? 
. Review each comparison studied in Chapter XVII; do you see the truth 


of every one? 


. What books have you read a number of times that you no longer care to 


read? What books have you read a number of times that you still care to 
read? Why? 


. Give an analogous case from each of the other arts. 
. Which of the books you have read recently would you care to read again? 
. Choose some poem or short story you have liked in a recent magazine. Test 


its ability to be re-read. How many times do you wish to read it? 


. Prove the statement about the range of Milton’s art. 
. Estimate briefly the depth and range of Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 


Shelley, Keats, Byron, and Tennyson. 


. Choose ten classic authors with whose works you are fairly well acquainted; 


rank them as to their depth and range. 


. Do the same for a group of modern authors. 
. Is a book necessarily immoral because it deals with immoral subjects? 


Explain. 


. Is an author immoral if he gives a happy ending to events that would not 


end happily in life? Are the so-called Sunday-School stories immoral? 


. Judge the morality of Poe and Hawthorne by the standards of this chapter. 
. Do the same for any books or stories whose morality you have heard 


questioned. 


. Do the same for a group of stories or poems in current magazines. 
. Can you cite examples of (1) the growth in intelligibility of any new form 


of art, (2) your own growth in the ability to understand art? 


13. 
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CHAPTER XIX. How THE CRITIC JUDGES 


. Review the chapters on intuition and pattern. 
- Do you empathize all the poems quoted in this chapter in motor terms? 
. In any play of Shakespeare’s can you become each of the characters? In 


Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer? In Sheridan’s The Rivals? 


. The point about the synthesis of the critic in music may be illustrated very 


easily by having some one “‘bang”’ on an instrument, and afterwards play 
atune. In either case the critic hears only a series of sounds; in the one, he 
is able to put those sounds together; in the other, he is not. 


. Illustrate the synthesis of the critic in art by drawing lines on the black- 


board. If the critic cannot synthesize them, they remain mere chalk lines; 
if he can, he sees chalk lines, as in the first instance, but at the same time he 
sees a box, a boy’s face, etc. 


. Illustrate the synthesis of the critic in literature by reading, (x) either a 


series of disconnected words or a very abstruse selection, and (2) a selection 
which is very easily followed. In both (1) and (2) the student hears only a 
series of words; in the one case, he is able to put the words together to ex- 
press an idea; in the other, he is not. 


. Study the abstruse selection, used in question 6, until the student does make 


a synthesis and get the idea. 


. What is the pattern of Emerson’s poems, Brahma, The Sphinx, Each and 


All, Saadi? 


. Try to make outlines of several of Emerson’s essays; as, Nature, Compensa- 


tion, Self-Reliance, The Over-Soul. 


. Outline L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso in detail. 
. Outline Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
. Study Whitman’s Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, When Lilacs Last in the Door- 


yard Bloom’d, and Passage to India. Can you make an outline of each? 
Compare his O Captain, My Captain. 

Compare the poems of Whitman with Shelley’s To a Skylark. In each 
there is a piling-up of images; in Shelley the images are united in a well- 
defined pattern. 

Make a list of stories and poems which you do not understand fully. Is 
the trouble with you or with the author? 

Read Lowell’s essay on Chaucer, as an example of a critic’s ability to help 
one understand an author better. 


CHAPTER XX. QUALIFICATIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE CRITIC 


I. 


Give examples of biased or dishonest judgments of your own; of others. 


2. Write an absolutely unbiased and honest judgment of some story or poem 


in a current periodical. 


3. Give examples of books which you remember with pleasure when the 


4. 


pleasure came in part at least from other sources. Try to estimate the 


amount of pleasure arising from the book and the amount arising from the 


other sources. 
Give examples of books you have liked or disliked because the reading of 
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them was associated in your mind with a sense of (1) compulsion, (2) relief 
from restraint, (3) pleasure in accomplishing the difficult. Try to dis- 
sociate your judgment of the book from these elements. 


. Can you cite instances of improvement in taste in yourself or your friends? 
. Of the debasing of taste? 
. What poems or prose works read this year have you failed to appreciate 


because your memories were insufficient to enable you to grasp the intui- 
tion of the author? 


. Make an outline of the qualifications and limitations of the critic, as dis- 


cussed in each section of this chapter. Grade yourself on each point ac- 
cording to the following scale: A, very good; B, good; C, medium; D, poor; 
E, very poor. 


. Select any ten passages from Shakespeare that you hear commonly quoted; 


look up the context; does the context change the meaning? 


. Do the same for ten passages from the Bible. 
. Do the same for any ten quotations. 
. Under what circumstances were the words, “Sweets to the sweet” 


(Hamlet, V, 1, 266), spoken? How are they commonly used? 


. Cite other examples of the conventions of painting and sculpture. 

. What are the conventions of a motion picture? 

. Study the use of prose and poetry in any play of Shakespeare’s. 

. Choose some author whose characters seem to you especially lifelike. Is 


their conversation really like life? 


. Study in this way the novels of Dickens, Thackeray, Hardy, Meredith, 


De Morgan, and others. 


. Compare the conversations in the Russian drama with those in any English 


drama. Compare, for instance, Tchekofi’s The Cherry Orchard with 
Galsworthy’s Strife. Which is more like life? Is it really like life? 

Read any ten poems or stories accepting all the statements literally. 
Compare the two plays cited in question 18 with As You Like It and 
She Stoops to Conquer, for the use of the aside, the monologue, and the so- 
liloquy. 


CHAPTER XXI. IGNORANCE OF WorRDS 


. Can you “let yourself go” in the rhythm of a poem as you do in dancing? 
. Read aloud the following poems or selections from them: 


Spenser, Epithalamion 
Prothalamion 
Dryden, Alexander’s Feast 
Pope, The Dunciad, Book 1 
Burns, Duncan Gray 
Sweet Afton 
Shelley, The Cloud 
To Jane: ‘‘The keen stars were twinkling ”’ 
Tennyson, The Passing of Arthur 
Ginone 
Swinburne, Hertha 
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Read aloud any of the poems of Masefield and Noyes. Compare with 
them poems of the free-verse writers. 

After reading aloud all the poems cited in questions 2 and 3, which do you 
find easiest to read aloud? Why? Do you agree that the poems of Tenny- 
son, Shelley, Masefield, and Noyes are too musical? What conspicuous 
differences do you find between the rhythms of the free-verse writers and 
those of the poets just mentioned? Have they introduced more of the 
rhythms of prose? Do you find them more like the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century writers than like Tennyson, Shelley, and Swinburne? 


. Read, for their music, these two passages from Sartor Resartus, Book I, 


chap. m1, paragraph beginning “Ach, mein Lieber!”’, Book III, chap. vin, 
Natural Supernaturalism, , 


. Read all of Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow. 
. Read the selections in the text from Marlowe without the proper names. 


What is lost? 


. Make a study of the use of proper names in Book I of Paradise Lost. 
. Dickens is conspicuous for the names he gives the characters in his novels. 


Did he choose those names for sound or sense or both? 


. What about the choice of names of characters in the novels of Scott and 


Thackeray? 


. Look up all the words and references you do not know in In a Gondola. 


Why does Browning use those words rather than more common ones? 
Give from your own experience, examples of mistaken meanings through 
partial understanding? 


. What is a macaroni? 

. In any ten pages of an anthology look up all the references and allusions. 
. Do the same for any newspaper or magazine. 

. Explain the references or allusions in the titles of O. Henry’s collections ~ 


of stories; e.g., Cabbages and Kings. 


. In any ten of the stories. 


In the list of passages quoted in the text, how many references do you know 
without looking them up? 


. Look up the others. 


Look up all words you do not understand and all references and allusions 
in these poems by Browning: 

Andrea del Sarto 

Fra Lippo Lippi 

Old Pictures in Florence 

A Toccata of Galuppi’s 
Make a list of historical or mythological subjects in painting, sculpture, 
music. Why are there fewer in music than in painting and sculpture? 


CHAPTER XXII. IGNORANCE OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE ARTIST 


Up 

*2, 

* 
Gy. 


Review Chapter I. 

Study the lives of Swift, Pope, and Byron in connection with their works. 
How does the life of the author help you to understand Lamb’s Dream- 
Children and The Superannuaied Man, or Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the 
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Portuguese, or Keats’s Bright Star, and When I have Fears that I May Cease 
to Be. 


. Verify the references to the works of Dryden, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 


as the products of their times. 


. Show how the essays of Addison and Steele and the works of Goldsmith 


reflect the ages in which they were written. 


. Study one of Shakespeare’s plays in connection with its sources. Generous 
Me Pp play 


source material for the more important plays is found in Alden, A Shake- 
speare Handbook. 


. For the various sources of the Arthur stories, see Maynadier, The Arthur of 


the English Poets. 


. Choose ten poems produced in different periods; how does knowledge of the 


author’s life and times and the sources of his poem help you? 


CHAPTER XXIII. THe Stupy oF LITERATURE 


. Make a rule you intend to follow about looking up references. 
. What influences usually determine your choice of reading? Evaluate them. 
. There is said to be a ruling that no novel shall appear on the shelves of the 


British Museum within five years of its date of publication. If you had 
made it a rule not to read any novel until it was five years old, what would 
you have lost in the past five years? 


. Answer the questions in the text for any magazine story or poem you have 


read recently. 


. Compare it with some good work of the same type. 
. Make a list of verse and prose writings of the more common types to use 


as standards by which you can measure other works. 


. Memorize half a dozen short passages of poetry to use in evaluating other 


verse or prose. 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE END oF ArT 


. Define the pleasure you have received from five works of art that deal with 


painful or disagreeable subjects. 


. To what extent have you used reading as a pastime? Has it proved only 


a pastime? Do you remember it afterwards? Does it influence your 
thinking? 


. To what extent have you used art as an anesthetic? Does it really numb 


you to the realities of life? 

Write out the main points in your philosophy of life, i.e., what do you 
really believe about the big questions of life such as religion, your relation 
to your fellow men, etc. To what extent have your ideas and beliefs been 
influenced by your reading? 
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THE PATTERNS OF LITERATURE 


PURPOSE OF Divisions, CLASSIFICATIONS, AND NAMES 
I. They are descriptive only. 
II. They form an easy method of reference. 
III. They are not standards to which art must conform. 


CONTENTS 

Part I. Mechanics of Verse . 
A. Meter and Rhyme 
B. Non-English Meters 
C. Stanza and Verse Forms 
D. Miscellaneous Patterns 
E. Figures of Speech 

Part II. Forms of Prose 
A. Narration 
B. Exposition 
C. Argumentation 

Part III. Forms of Poetry 
A. Narration 
B. Lyric ” 

Part IV. Drama 
A. Parts of Drama 
B. Early Forms of Drama 
C. Division of Drama according to Content 
D. Division according to Manner 

Part V. Mixed Forms 


PART I, MECHANICS OF VERSE 


A. METER AND RHYME 


x. The kinds of feet: 
a. Duple meters: accent on every other syllable. 
(1) Iamb: unaccented syllable followed by accented, x a. 


One year ago my path was green, 
My footstep light, my brow serene; 
Alas! and could it have been so 
One year ago? 
WALTER S. LANDor, One Year Ago 
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The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 
Pore, The Rape of the Lock, 11, 21-22 


(2) Trochee: accented syllable followed by unaccented, a x. 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Keats, Lines on the Mermaid Tavern 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, V, 1, 88-92 


b. Triple meters: accent on every third syllable. 
(1) Anapest: two unaccented syllables followed by an accented 
syllable, x x a. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

Wo tre, The Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna 


(2) Dactyl: accented syllable followed by two unaccented syl- 
lables, a x x. 
Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 


How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Browninc, The Lost Leader 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 
Hoop, The Bridge of Sighs 
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c. Spondee: two accented syllables together, a a. An entire verse 
is never made up of spondees. 
2. The length of verses: ordinarily a verse is named by the number and 
kind of feet it contains, as trochaic tetrameter, iambic pentameter, etc. 
a. One foot — monometer. 
b. Two feet — dimeter. 


Thank Heaven! the crisis — 
The danger is past, 
And the lingering illness 
Is over at last — 
And the fever called “ Living” 
Is conquered at last. 
Epcar A. PoE, For Annie 


With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 
DrypEN, Alexander’s Feast; or, The Power of Music 


c. Three feet — trimeter. 


Ah, Sunflower, weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 


Where the Youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go! 
BLakE, Ah, Sunflower 
d. Four feet — tetrameter. © 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
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If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
Joun McCrae, In Flanders Fields* 


Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand; 
Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 
For a benizon to fall 
On our meat and on us all. Amen. 
Herrick, Grace for a Child 


e. Five feet — pentameter. 


With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 
Sm Purr Swney, Astrophel and Stella, xxx 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 
TENNysON, The Princess, IV, 21-25 


f. Six feet — hexameter. 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the foulignt, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. ' 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 

LONGFELLOW, Evangeline 

g. Seven feet — heptameter. 


Oh, East is Fast, and West is West, and never the twain shal meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the 
earth! 


Kieiine, The Ballad of East and West 
h. Eight feet — octameter. 


In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove; 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 





* From In Flanders Fields and Other Poems, by Colonel John McCrae. Copy- 
right by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. By courtesy of the publishers, 
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He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
PoE, The Raven 


3. Ways of securing variety in meter. 
a. Substitution: a foot of one kind is substituted for another. 
(1) In anapestic and dactyllic verse there are many substituted 
jambs and trochees. 
(2) Trochees and iambs are frequently used to produce variety 
in iambic and trochaic verse, especially at the beginning of 
a verse. 
Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 
A. E. Housman, Loveliest of Trees * 


b. Omission: a part of a foot may be omitted. In the poem last 


quoted, the fourth, sixth, and tenth verses have omitted the un- 
accented syllable at the beginning of the verse. 


c. Czsura: pause in a verse. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
Croucu, Where Lies the Land 


4. Rhyme is indicated by the letters of the alphabet, a different letter be- 
ing used for each rhyme word. 





t Reprinted by courtesy of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 
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Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 
Worpsworta, The Solitary Reaper 


CTA Aarna op 


5. Kinds of rhyme: 
a. Masculine: cat, rat; boy, toy; reveal, conceal. 
b. Feminine: nation, ration; together, weather. 
c. Internal: a word in the middle of a verse rhymes with one at the 


end. 


The nightingale is rather rare and yet they say you’ll hear him there 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near to London!) 

The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the long halloo 
And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo of owls that ogle London. 


For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t heard 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near to London!) 
And when the rose begins to pout and all the chestnut spires are out 
You'll hear the rest without a doubt, all chorusing for London: — 
Noyes, The Barrel-Organ * 


6. Endings of verses: 
a. Masculine ending: iambic or anapestic meter ending with an ac- 


cented syllable. 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 
Byron, She Walks in Beauty 


b. Feminine ending: iambic or anapestic verse ending with an un- 
accented syllable. 
With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 


For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 





* Reprinted by permission from Collected Poems, Volume I, by Alfred Noyes. 
Copyright, 1906, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 
A. E. Housman, With Rue My Heart is Laden * 


c. End-stopt lines: lines in which the sense comes to a stop at the end 
of the line. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Porr, An Essay on Criticism, U, 15 


Now lapdogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake: 
Popr, The Rape of the Lock, 1, 15-16 


d. Run-on lines: lines in which the sense is continued from one 
verse to the next. 


for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, IV, vu, 65-68 


B. Non-ENGLISH METERS 


1. Hebrew meter: based upon the parallelism of clauses. 


Why do the nations rage, 
And the peoples imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
take counsel together, 
Against the Lord, and against his Anointed: 
“Let us break their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us.” 


He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 
And vex them in his sore displeasure: 
“Yet I have set My King 
Upon my holy hill of Zion.” 
Psalm 11 


2. Anglo-Saxon meter: based on alliteration. Each verse of poetry 1s 
divided into two half-verses, each half-verse containing two accents. 
These two half-verses are connected by alliteration of the accented 





1 Reprinted by courtesy of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 
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syllables; the first accented syllable in the second half-verse alliterates 
with one or both of the accented syllables in the first half-verse. 


ne maeg werig mod wyrde withstondan 
[For he who is sad and weary may not withstand fate] 


ne se hreo hyge helpe gefremman: 
[And the heart without hope can give no help.] 
The Wanderer, 15-16 . 


In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne, 
Piers the Plowman 


3. Classical (Greek and Roman) meters: based on the length of the syl- 
lable. 


Arma virumque cand, Troie qui primus ab Gris 
Virgil, Aneid, I, x 


C. STANZA AND VERSE Forms 


x. General names of stanzas: 
a. Stanza of two verses — couplet. 
b. Stanza of three verses — triplet. 
c. Stanza of four verses — quatrain. 
2. Well-known stanza and verse forms: 
a. Blank verse: unrhymed iambic pentameter, 5 x a. 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
Frost, Mending Wall 


b. Heroic couplet: two verses of iambic pentameter rhymed, 2 
(§ xa),aa. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; © 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 11, 15-16 


Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last. 
The force of Nature could no farther go; 
To make a third she joined the former two. 
DryvEN, Lines Printed under the Engraved Portrait of Milton 
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c. Alexandrine: iambic hexameter, 6 x a. 


Fierce warres and faithfull loves shall moralize my song. 
SPENSER, The Faérie Queene, 1, Introduction 1x 


d. Spenserian stanza: eight verses of iambic pentameter followed by 
an Alexandrine, rhyme ababbcbcc, 8 (5 x a) -1 (6 xa). 


Lo! I the man, whose Muse whylome did maske, 

As time her taught, in lowly shephards weeds, 

Am now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 

For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 

And sing of knights and ladies gentle deeds; 

Whose praises having slept in silence long, 

Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 

To blazon broade emongst her learned throng: 

Fierce warres and faithfull loves shall moralize my song. 
SPENSER, The Faérie Queene, 1, Introduction 1 


And they are gone: aye ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the old 

Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold. 

Keats, The Eve of St. Agnes, XL 


e. Chaucerian stanza, or Rime Royal: seven verses of iambic penta- 
meter, rhyme ababbcc, 7 (5 x a). 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 
Morris, Prelude to The Earthly Paradise 


f. Ottava rima: eight verses of iambic pentameter, rhyme abababcc 
8 (5 xa). 


What is the end of Fame? ’tis but to fill 

A certain portion of uncertain paper: 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 

Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour; 
For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 
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And bards burn what they call their ‘ midnight taper,’ 


To have, when the original is dust, 
A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust. 


Byron, Don Juan, I, ccxvm 


g. Terza rima: groups of three-verse stanzas of iambic pentameter, 
the groups being connected by interlacing rhyme, aba-bcb-cdc, 
etc., 3 (§ x a). 5 


O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hear! 
SHELLEY, Ode to the West Wind 


h. Ballad meter (in hymns known as Common Meter): four verse 
stanza, iambic tetrameter and trimeter alternating, rhyme abab 
or abcb, 4 x a and 3 x a alternating. 


The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 
CoLERIDGE, Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


i. Hexameter: dactyllic hexameter used in imitations of classic 
heroic verse. 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 


LONGFELLOW, Evangeline 


j. Ode: two kinds: 
(1) The usual English ode: arbitrary stanzas of varying verse 
lengths. (Wordsworth: Ode: Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood.) 
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(2) Regular arrangement and at times classical exactness. (Gray: 
“Pindaric”’ Odes, and Swinburne: choruses from Erectheus.) 


k. Sonnet: fourteen verses of iambic pentameter divided ‘into octave 
(first eight verses) and sestet (last six verses); the types are named 
according to rhyme scheme. 

(1) Italian: Octave always rhymes abba abba; sestet allows great 
latitude in rhyme; it is usually cdecde or cdcdcd. 


On a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose. 
Tired of his dark dominion swung the fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part screened, 
Where sinners hugged their spectre of repose. 
Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 
And now upon his western wing he leaned, 
Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careened, 
Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 
Soaring through wider zones that pricked his scars 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe, 
He reached a middle height, and at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, and sank. 
Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 

Merenpita, Lucifer in Starlight 


(2) English: three quatrains followed by a couplet. 
(a) Shakespearean, abab cdcd efef gg. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

lf this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet CXvI 


(b) Spenserian, abab bcbc cdcd ee. 


Lyke as a ship, that through the ocean wyde 
By conduct of some star doth make her way, 
Whenas a storme hath dimd her trusty guyde, 
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Out of her course doth wander far astray; 
So I, whose star, that wont with her bright ray 
Me to direct, with cloudes is overcast, 
Doe wander now in darknesse and dismay, 
Through hidden perils round about me plast. 
Yet hope I well, that when this storme is past, 
My Helice, the lodestar of my lyfe, 
Will shine again, and looke on me at last, 
With lovely light to cleare my cloudy grief. 
Till then I wander carefull comfortlesse, 
In secret sorrow and sad pensivenesse. 
SPENSER, Amoretti, xxxIV 


D. MISCELLANEOUS PATTERNS 
1. Alliteration: recurrence of same sound in accented syllables 
Peter Piper picked a peck 


A Gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine. 
SPENSER, The Faérie Queene, I, 1, 1 


2. Assonance: similarity of accented vowel sounds. 


On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
Tennyson, Break, Break, Break! 


3. Onomatopceia: adaptation of sound to sense. 


And more, to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever drizling raine upon the loft, 
Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne: 
No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard: but carelesse Quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes. 
SPENSER, The Faérie Queene, I, 1, x11 


4. Refrain: the repetition of a phrase or clause at intervals, either un- 
changed or slightly modified in form. 


‘“Why did you melt your waxen man, Sister Helen? 
Today is the third since you began.” 
‘*The time was long, yet the time ran, Little Brother.” 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven!) 
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‘But if you have done your work aright, Sister Helen, 
You'll let me play, for you said I might.” 
“Be very still in your play to-night, Little brother.” 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Third night, to-night, between Hell and Heaven!) 
Rossetti, Sister Helen 


5. Rhythm of phrase: 
a. In prose: 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I 
see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full midday beam; purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate 
a year of sects and schisms. 

Mitton, Areopagitica 


Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken: I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled against me. 
Isaiah, 1, 2 


b. In metrical verse: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 

Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn 


c. In free verse the verse ending marks the rhythm of phrase: 


Time is a harp 

That plays till you fall asleep: — 

You are always spending it away 

Like a music... 

Suddenly you are left alone on a trail of wind. 


The mountains were asleep 
Long ago! 
Listen ... the tune is changing... 
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Do you hear it? 
You will sleep too 
Before long. ... 
Hitpa Conk ine, Time * 


A young beech tree on the edge of the forest 
Stands still in the evening, 
Yet shudders through all its leaves in the light air 
And seems to fear the stars — 
So are you still and so tremble. 
ALDINGTON, Images 


E. FIGURES OF SPEECH 


1. Simile: resemblance between two things stated by use of some word as 
“like ” or Saga 
The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 
CoLeRDDGE, Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light: 
Sir Joun Sucxiine, A Ballad Upon a Wedding 


2. Classical Simile: more formal and elaborate than the simile, imitative 
of Homer. 


All access was thronged; the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall 


Thick swarmed, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brushed with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 
In spring-time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothéd plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubbed with balm, expatiate, and confer 
Their state-affairs: so thick the aerie crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened;... 

Mirton, Paradise Lost, 1, 761-62, 767-76 


As when two rams, stird with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flocke, 
Their horned fronts so fierce on either side 
t Reprinted by permission from Shoes of the Wind, by Hilda Conkling. Copy- 
right, 1922, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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Doe meete, that, with the terror of the shocke 
Astonied, both stand sencelesse as a blocke, 
Forgetfull of the hanging victory: 
So stood these twaine, unmoved as a rocke, 
Both staring fierce, and holding idely 
The broken reliques of their former cruelty. 
SPENSER, The Faérie Queene, I, 2, xv1 
3. Metaphor: statement of resemblance in which the comparison is 
assumed, 
My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have;... 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, V, m1, 22-26 


Night’s candles are burnt out. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, III, v, 9 


4. Personification: inanimate things or abstractions are endowed with life 
and personality. 


Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue, she alone is free; 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the spheary chime: 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 
Mutton, Comus, 1018-23 


I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air — 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 
ALAN SEEGER, I Have a Rendezvous with Death — 


and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, III, v, 9-10 


PART II. FORMS OF PROSE 


A. NARRATION 
1. History: 
a. Kinds of history: 
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(x) Narrative: simple exposition of public events and their 
circumstances. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
(2) Scenic: picture or pageant of past events. 
Macaulay: History of England. 
Carlyle: The French Revolution. 
Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
(3) Philosophic: commentary on events. 
Hallam: The Constitutional History of England. 
Green: A Short History of the English People. 
b. Pseudo-histories: 
(1) Legend: legend may be true, but cannot be proved. 
The stories of King Arthur are legends. 
(2) Myth: myth has been received as true, but is now known 
to be false. 
The stories of the Greek gods are mythological. 


2. Biography: 

a. Biography: 
Boswell: Life of Samuel Johnson 
Carlyle: Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
Howells: My Mark Twain 

b. Autobiography: 
Addams: Twenty Years at Hull House 
Antin: The Promised Land 
Henry James: A Small Boy and Others 
Franklin: Autobiography 

c. Diary: 
Pepys: Diary 
Swift: Journal to Stella 

d. Letters: 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: Letters 
Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield: Letters to His 
Son 
Robert Louis Stevenson: Letters 
Emily Dickinson: Letters 


3. Fiction: history and biography record actual events, fiction records 
events which are wholly or in part imaginary. 
a. Elements of fiction: 
(x) Plot. 
(2) Characters. 
(3) Setting. 
b. Forms of fiction: 


/ 
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(1) Novel: 
emphasis on portrayal of character; 
realistic: 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair 
Austen: Pride and Prejudice 
Eliot: The Mill on the Floss 
(2) Romance: 
emphasis on plot; 
interest in adventure, mystery, surprise; 
idealistic: 
Scott: Ivanhoe 
Blackmore: Lorna Doone 
(3) Short story: 
length not greater than reader can enjoy at one sitting; 
one emotional effect: 
Poe: The Fail of the House of Usher 
De Maupassant: The Necklace 
Kipling: The Man Who Was 
(4) Allegory: 
personification of virtues, vices, or other human quali-' 
ties to teach a lesson: 
(a) Kinds of allegory, distinguished according to the- 
lesson taught: 
(1) Religious or moral: Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. - 
(2) Political: The allegory in Spenser’s The Faérie: 
Queene is both moral and political. 
(3) Love: The Romance of the Rose 
(b) Short forms of allegory: 
(1) Fable: 
characters usually animals; 
moral of practical wisdom or shrewdness: 
Aisop’s Fables. 
(2) Parable: moral exclusively religious: 
Parables of The New Testament 


B, EXPOSITION 
1. Essay: 
incomplete or partial treatment of the subject; expression of the 
author’s point of view. 
a. Familiar, personal, intimate: 
Lamb: Essays of Elia 
b. Historical: 
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Macaulay: Clive 
Hastings 
_c. Critical and literary: 
Macaulay: Milton 
Arnold: Essays in Criticism 
d. Reflective or philosophical: 
Emerson: Essays 
Bacon: Essays 
2. Treatise: thorough and finished treatment of the subject: 
Darwin: The Origin of Species 
Locke: Essay Concerning the Human Understanding 


C. ARGUMENTATION 


r. Oration: 
Burke: Conciliation with the American Colonies 
; Washington: Farewell Address 
2. Sermon: 
Donne: Sermons 
Latimer: Sermons 


PART III. FORMS OF POETRY 
A. NARRATION 
1. Epic: 
a. Characteristics of epic: 
long; 
events of national importance; 
hero of superhuman or exalted personality; 
dramatic representation of characters; 
simple and familiar plot; 
lofty style; 
high seriousness, epic believes in itself. 
b. Kinds of epic: 
(1) Authentic or natural epic: 
product of an heroic age; 
a growth from older, commoner forms of poetry; 
no hint of the personality of the poet; 
meant to be recited. 
Homer: Iliad 
Odyssey 
Song of Roland 
Beowulf 
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(2) Literary or artificial epic: 
product of a civilized age; 
work of a literary artist; 
shows personality of artist; 
meant to be read. 

Virgil: Zineid 
Milton: Paradise Lost 

(3) Humorous epic: 
light, frivolous events; 
easy humorous style; 
shows a philosophy of life. 
Byron: Don Juan 


(4) Mock-heroic: use of epic style about petty subjects. 


Pope: The Rape of the Lock 
3. Ballad: 
_ short: story told in song. 
a. Kinds of ballads: 
(1) Folk-songs: 
authors lost or forgotten; 
preserved by being sung; 
no sentiment or moral; 
date about the time of introduction of printing. 
Sir Patrick Spens 
‘ Lord Randal 
The Wife of Usher’s Well 
Johnie Armstrong 
(2) Literary ballads: 
Keats: La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Burns: Duncan Gray 
Macaulay: Lays of Ancient Rome 
(3) Comic ballads: 
Cowper: Jokn Gilpin 
Goldsmith: Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 
3. Romance: 
a. Characteristics of romance: 
longer than ballad; 
more pretentious than ballad; 
shorter than epic; 
less pretentious than epic; 
heroes often supernatural; 
heroes often historical; 
subjects: love, 
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adventure, 
love and adventure; 
ideal. 
b. Kinds of romance: 
(1) Medieval: 
outgrowth of epic; 
product of age of chivalry; 
ideal of courteous love; 
refined, elegant; 
home, France, twelfth century. 
Ultimate sources of romance: 
(a) Antiquity, Greek, Roman, Oriental tales: 
Chaucer: The Knightes Tale 
(b) French, stories of Charlemagne: 
Roland and Vernagu 
(c) English or Scandinavian stories: 
King Horn 
(d) British or Celtic stories, Arthurian legends, and Bre- 
ton lais: 
Malory: Morte d’Arthur 
Marie de France: Lais 
(2) Modern: 
result of revived interest in Middle Ages; 
frequently imitations of medizval romance; 
frequently subjects same as medizval romance; 
romantic, in sense of mysterious, unreal, remote. 
Coleridge: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
Scott: Marmion 
Byron: The Bride of Abydos 
Keats: Eve of St. Agnes 
4. Tale: 
; simpler than romance; 
everyday affairs of everyday people. 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden 
Burns: Tam O’Shanter 
5. Allegory: see forms of prose. 
Spenser: The Faérie Queene 
6. Legends: 
a. Legends of church: 
Chaucer: The Prioresses Tale 
b. National legends: 
The Battle of Maldon 
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c. Legends based on general history: 
Longfellow: The Song of Hiawatha 
Keats: Hyperion 

7. Types that follow the order of narratives: 

a. Descriptive: observations on characters and natural objects. 
Chaucer, Prologue 

b. Reflective: reflections about persons, scenes, life. 
Wordsworth: Tintern Abbey 
Pope: Essay on Man 
Byron: Childe Harold 

c. Descriptive and reflective: 
Goldsmith: The Deserted Village 


B. Lyric 
x. Characteristics of lyric: 
subjective; 
tells feelings, expresses emotions; 
short; 
songlike; 


varied meters. 
2. Kinds of lyrics: 

a. Sacred lyrics, hymns: 
Addison: Psalm XIX, “The spacious firmament on high,” 
Holmes: A Sun-Day Hymn, “Lord of all being! throned afar.” 
Wesley: Jesus, Lover of my Soul 

b. Patriotic lyrics: 
Byron: The Isles of Greece, from Don Juan, Canto III, 
LXXXVI. 
Burns: Scots, Wha Hae 
Browning: Cavalier Tunes 

c. Love lyrics: 
Burns: Ae Fond Kiss 
Byron: She Walks in Beauty 

d. Lyrics of nature: 
Shakespeare: Hark, Hark, the Lark 
Browning: The Year’s at the Spring 

e. Lyrics of grief, elegies, elegiac poems: 
Wordsworth: Lucy Poems, “Strange fits of passion have I 
known”; “She dwelt among the untrodden ways”; “I 
travelled among unknown men.”’ 
Poe: Annabel Lee 

f. Reflective lyrics: 
Wordsworth: Ode to Duty 
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Eliot: “Oh, May I Join the Choir Invisible” 
g. Drinking songs: 
Song, ‘I cannot eat but little meat,” from Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle 
Burns: Willie Brew’d a Peck O’ Maut 
h. Light and humorous verse: 
(1) Vers de société, society verse, humorous: 
full of sentiment; 
skeptical; 
feelings and conversation of people in society; 
product of a highly civilized society. 
Praed: The Belle of the Ball-Room 
Holmes: The Last Leaf 
Dorothy Q 
(2) Nonsense: 
Lewis Carroll: The Hunting of the Snark. 
Edward Lear: The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 
(3) Limerick: 


There was an old man of Tobago, 
Who lived on rice, gruel, and sago 
Till much to his bliss 
His physician said this, 
To a leg, Sir, of mutton you may go. 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 
i. Epigram and epitaph: 
(1) Epigram: 
short, condensed statement; 
usually four lines; 
definite occasion. 


I strove with none; for none was worth my strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


Lanpor, On His Seventy-Fifth Birthday 


(2) Epitaph: written on a tombstone or supposed to be written 
on a tombstone. 


Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse: 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
Browne, On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke 
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PART IV. DRAMA (PROSE AND POETRY) 


A. PARTS OF A DRAMA 


. Exposition. 

. Complication. 

. Crisis. 

. Solution. 

. Catastrophe or Dénouement. 


ah WD 


2. EARLY Forms oF DRAMA 


1. Miracle or mystery play: 
story from the Bible or church legend; 
short; 
acted by monks or by guilds in church or on wagons in pageant. 
The Brome Abraham and Isaac. 
The Wakefield Second Shepherds’ Play. 
_2. Morality: 
allegory dramatized, later than miracle: 
religious and moral allegory changed into political before the Renais- 
sance 
Everyman. 
3. Interlude: play between plays, parts of feast, or entertainments. 
Heywood: Weather. 


C. Division oF DRAMA ACCORDING TO CONTENT 


1. Tragedy: 
grave and exalted; 
clash between man’s will and uncompromising law, physical, human, 
divine. 

“Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and 
of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; in the 
form of action, not of narrative; through pity and fear effecting the proper 
purgation of these emotions.” 

ARISTOTLE, Poetics, v1, translated by Butcher 


" Shakespeare: King Lear 
Hamlet 
Othello 
2. Comedy: 
a. Characteristics: 
gay; 
no supreme moral issues; 
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no heroic characters; 
entanglement temporary; 
the individual triumphs over the complications of life. 
b. Kinds of comedy: 
(1) Comedy of character, high comedy: 
one laughs at the kind of people — at the foibles of people. 
Shakespeare: As You Like It 
- Twelfth Night 
Goldsmith: She Stoops to Conquer 
(2) Comedy of situation, low comedy or farce: 
one laughs at the ridiculous situations in which people 
find themselves. 
Shakespeare: The Comedy of Errors 
3. Mask: 
interest in music and spectacular effects; 
subjects: mythological, allegorical, moral; 
plot slight; 
used in sixteenth century as entertainment for aristocratic gather- 
ings. 
Milton: Comus. 


D. Drviston AcCcoRDING TO MANNER 


x. Classical: pure comedy or tragedy: 
supposed to follow the unities: 
1. Unity of time: action takes place in one day. 
2. Unity of space: action takes place in one place. 
3. Unity of action, unity of theme: one plot. 
Sophocles: Eidipus, King of Thebes 
Aristophanes: The Frogs 
2. Romantic: mixes comedy and tragedy: 
does not follow the unities. 
Shakespeare: King Lear 
As You Like It 


PART V. MIXED FORMS 


A. Idyll: 
may be prose, poetry, or drama: 
concerned with description rather than action; 
presents pictures. 
Tennyson: Ginone 
Burns: The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
Whittier: Snow-Bound 
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B. Pastoral: 
prose, poetry, or drama: 
presents imaginary or artificial country life; 
characters represented as shepherds and shepherdesses. 
Milton: Lycidas 
C. Satire: 
prose, poetry, or drama: 
judges events; 
belittles their importance; 
shows man conquered by ignominious fate; 
attacks individuals or follies or vices; ° 
purpose to ridicule or reform or both. 
Dryden: MacFlecknoe 
Butler: Hudibras 
D. Dramatic monologue, one speaker: 
suggests that other people are taking part in the conversation. 
Browning: My Last Duchess 
Tennyson: Ulysses 


left 
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of, 225-27; of literature, 235-53. 

Melodrama, emotional appeal of, 131, 


132: 

Mercier, C. A., The Nervous System 
and the Mind, 115. 

Meredith, G., The Lark Ascending, 17; 
Dirge in Woods, 29, 30; The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, 38, 39, 41; comedy 
of, 89; work of, 197. 

Meter, and rhyme, 363-70. 

Meters, non-English, 369, 370. 

Meynell, A., Maternity, 318, 319. 

Michelangelo, statue of David, 
effect of his medium, 226, 227. 

Millay, E. St. V., Two Sonnets, 304. 

Milton, J., L’ Allegro, 35, 36, 39, 40, 50; 
Il Penseroso, 39, 43; Paradise Lost, 
37s 39; 49, 65, 189, 191, 192, 230, 244, 
250, 251, 259, 208, 295, 296, 299, 3073 
example of creative imagination, 97, 
98; On his Deceased Wife, 269; 
Eycidas, 274, 275, 299; effect of 
blindness on work of, 307; Samson 
Agonistes, 307; Sonnet On His Blind- 
NESS, 325, 326. 


12; 
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Misinterpretation, through acceptance 
of part for whole, 284-86. 

Mona Lisa, meaning of, 249; selection 
of details, 250. 

Monologue, dramatic, 387. 

eee of art and critic’s judgment, 
261- 


reat W., The Earthly Paradise, 134, 


Meclon, R. G., ed. Modern Reader’s 
Bible, 41. 

Music, ideal synthesis in, 152-54. 

Mythology, references to, 300-04. 


Narration, forms of prose, 377-79; in 
poetry, 380-83. 

Nature, difference between art and, 
13, 14, 176, 177. 

Neilson, W. A., Essentials of Poetry, 
IIo. 

Nightingale, Greek story of, 283. 

Noyes, A., lack of clearness in images 
of, 66 


Objectivity, Shakespeare as example, 
300. 

CGdipus, universal traits in, 5, 6 

Onomatopeeia, 374. 

Ossian, forgery of translations from, 
61, 62. 


Passion, sentiment, and emotion, 116- 
19. 

Pastime, art as, 320, 330. 

Pastoral, 387. 

Pater, W., The Child in the House, Mis- 
cellaneous Studies, 77, 78; The Renats- 
SONCE, 154 1. 

Pattee, F. L., A History of American 
Literature since 1870, 242. 

Pattern, and synthesis, 142-44; con- 
tributory value of, 193, 194. 

Patterns, of literature, 144-48, 363-87. 

Perception, and sensation, 20, 21; 
forms of knowledge, 20, 21, 26; and 
imagination, 22. 

Percy, Bishop, discovery of manu- 
scripts by, 15. 

Perry, B., A Study of Poetry, 150, 151. 

Personal equation, in forming images, 

cat 

Personality, of art, 160-62. 

Plato, Phedrus, 143. 


) 
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Plutarch, Coriolanus, in Lives, 311-13. 

Poe, E. mS The Raven, 82, 256, 2573 
The Bells, 240, 241; Ulalume, 241, 242; 

“on sincerity, 256, 257; The Philosophy 
of Composition, 256; Hawthorne’s 
Tales, 256, 257. 

Poet, Wordsworth on nature of, 199. 

Poetry, household, 132, 133; incon- 
sistency of ideas of, 181-88; forms of, 


380-84. 
Pope, A., translation of The Iliad, 62, 63; 
Essay on Criticism, 238. 
Popularity, standard of literature, 2-4. 
Praxiteles, statue of Hermes by, 260. 


, Preparation, law of, 81-83; period of, 


154, 155. 

Pronunciation, of unusual words and 
names, 294-96. 

Prose, forms of, 377-80. 

Purpose, changes i in intuition to suit 
artist’s, 215-18; forgotten in art, 218, 
210} of art, 328-34. 


Questions, 335-59. 


Reading, choice of, 321, 322. 
Reading aloud, to bring out music of 
words, 291-096. 

Reasoning, form of knowledge, 23-26. 
Reedy, W. R., “The Eugene Field 
Myth,” The Mirror Pamphlets, 94. 

Reese, L. W., Tears, 301. 

References, ignorance of allusions and, 
297-304; looking up, 318-20. 

Refrain, 374, 375. 

Rhythm, of literature, 291-96; 
phrase, 375, 376. 

Ribot, T., Essay on the Creative Imagi- 
nation, 154, 155. 

Richardson, S., Pamela, 218, 219. 

Riley, J. W., use of images, 93, 94; 
newspaper verse of, 242, 243. 

Robinson, E. A., The False Gods, 301. 

Rolfe, W. J., Tennyson, 248 n. 

Rolland, R., Jean-Cristophe and test of 
time, 6. 

Ronsard, P., Sonnet pour Héléne, 30. 

Repeat, D. G., The Blessed Damozel, 


of 


30. 
Ruskin, J., Sesame and Lilies, 275. 


Sandburg, C., Jan Kubelik, 40; Fog, 
144, 145; Cool Tombs, 302. ; 


INDEX 


Satire, 387. 
Schauffler, R. H., Scum o’ the Earth, 


302, 303. 
Scollard, C., A Day for Wandering, 


301. 

Scott, W., enduring popularity of, 4; 
Wordsworth’s criticism of, 141. 

Seashore, C. E., Introduction to Psy- 
chology, 33, 115. 

Selection, contributory value of, 193, 
194; for emphasis, 250-52. 

Sensation, and perception, 20, 21; form 
of knowledge, 20, 21, 26. 

Sense, relation to sound, 237-43. 

Sensitiveness, of critic, 280-83. 

Sentiment, emotion, and passion, 116- 


19. 

Sentimentalism, emotional appeal of, 
133-30. ‘ 

Shakespeare, W., international appeal 
of, 4; universality of, 5, 6; Hamlet, s, 
83, 286, 295, 298; King Lear, 5, 6 
88, 102, 119, 129, 130, 170, 190, 236, 
237, 244, 245, 201; drama form of, 8; 
inspiration of lark, 17; Twelfth N: ight, 
28, 48: auditory images, 41, 42; 
Richard the Second, 48; Sonnets, 48, 
177, 238, 239, 306; The Winter’s Tale, 
49, 50; comedy of, 87-89; Romeo and 
Juliet, 87, 88, 100, 101, 118; Othello, 
102, I10, 118, T1Q, 121, 213, 214, 262, 
292; Merchant of Venice, 108, 1003 
relief of emotions, 111-14; As You 
Like It, 117, 190; Much Ado about 
Nothing, 178; characteristics of work 
of, 197; effect of his medium, 226, 
227; effect of training, 228, 220; 
Richard the Third, 249, 250; Henry 
the Sixth, 285; misinterpretation of 
passages from, 285, 286; King Henry 
the Fourth, 288, 289; objective nature 
of writing, 306; Coriolanus, 311-13. 

Shelley, P. B., Toa Skylark, 16, 251, 
252, 297, 298; Ode to the West Wind, 
35; Lines Written among the Euganean 
rae 36, 37, 64, 65; Ozymandias, 37, 

4; To , 126, Sets eis 1955 

Tbs The Cloud, 280, 281. 

Sidney, pe Philomela, 319, 3203 The 
Defense of Poesy, 332, 334- 

Sincerity, restriction on externaliza~- 
tion, 212-14; difficulty of, 219-21; 
critic’s judgment of, 256-58; and 





INDEX 


morality of art, 261-63; of critic, 278- 
80. 

Smith, N. C., Wordsworth’s Literary 
Criticism, 62, 63,97 1.) 100 N., 128 N., 
199 N., 282 N., 334 N. 

Sophocles, enduring popularity of, 4. 

Sound, relation to sense, 237-43. 

Sources, knowledge of author’s, 311-16. 

Space, order of, 146. 

Specimens, study of, 8, 9. 

Spenser, E., The Faerie Queene, 48, 49, 
166, 167. 

Standards, of literature, 1-10. 

Stanza, and verse forms, 370-74. 

Statement, direct and indirect, 166-69; 
indefiniteness and charm of indirect, 
169-75; indirect, in other arts, 175- 
77; poetry and direct, 179, 180. 

Stein, G., Fifteenth of ee 270. 

Stevens, W., oe 

Stevenson, R. L., A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, 3; on development of tech- 
nique, 231, 232; Memories and Por- 
traits, 231, 232; Pulvis et Umbra, 204. 

Stork, C. W., A I50, 174. 

Suckling, J., Song, 183. 

Swinburne, "A, CG, “Binde Réaliste, 47; 

The Garden of Proserpine, 182, 183; 
Ttylus, 320. 

Symbols, preservation of time arts in, 
235-37. 

Synthesis, and pattern, 142-44; ideal, 
152-54; contributory value of, 193, 
194; by critic, 269-72; critic’s failure 

, to make, 272-76. 


Technique, development of, 229-33. 

Tennyson, A., and critics, 6; forgotten 
verses of, 14, 15; Maud, 40; loss of 
images, 60; Crossing the Bar, 68-71, 
182; The Passing of Arthur, 69, 313- 
16; Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Memoir, 
70, 308; In Memoriam, 71, 299, 307- 
09, 310; The Lady of Shalott, 84, 8s, 
239, 240; Wages, 196, 197; The Mil- 
ler’s Daughter, 247, 248; effect on his 
writing of Hallam’s death, 307-09; 
Break, Break, Break, 307, 308; 
Ulysses, 307-09; effect of times on 
writing, 310. 

Thackeray, W. M., comedy of, 89; on 
construction, 159; Roundabout Pa- 
pers, 159; Vanity Fair, 300. 
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Thompson, F., The Hound of Heaven, 
6 


46. 

Thompson, J., The City of Dreadful 
Night, 212, 213; Sunday up the River, 
212, 213. 

Thoreau, H. D., Winter, 276. 

Thorndike, E. L., The Elements of Psy- 
chology, 114 n. 

Tichener, E. B., An Outline of Psy- 
chology, 33 as 

os E The Most Sacred Mountain, 


303- 
Time, test of, 2-4; order of, 144, 145; 
critic and test of, 264, 265. 
Times, knowledge of author’s, 309, 310. 
Tolstoi, L., international appeal of, 4; 
What is Art?, 11, 211. 
Training, paradox of, 227-209. 
Traits, variable and universal, 4, 5 
Treatment, intuitive and logical, 28- 


Br 

Truth, of fact and of idea, 185-88. 

Truth to life, 188, 189; critic’s judg- 
ment of, 258-60; and morality of art, 
262, 263. 

Tutankhamen, discovery of tomb of, 
Tiber Os 

Twain, Mark, Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, 3; The Celebrated Jump- 
ing Frog of Calaveras County, 27, 
28. 


Universality, test of, 4-6. 


Vernet, H., example of changed in- 
tuition, 216, 217. 

Verse, newspaper, 242; mechanics of, 
363-77. 

Verse forms, 370-74. 

Vision, critic’s judgment of depth and 
range of artist’s, 260, 261; and 
morality of art, 263. 

Vividness, of images, 75-80. 


Watson, J., Psychology from the Stand- 
point of a Behaviorist, 33. 

Webster, J., The Duchess of Malfi, 110. 

Wendell, B., A Literary History of 
America, 67, 68. 

Weston, J. L., trans. Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, 35; Chief Middle 
English Poets, 314 n. 

Wheelock, J. H., Earth, 303, 304. 
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Whitman, W., Song of the Open Road, 
273; Song of Myself, 273-75. 

Whitty, J. H., The Complete Poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe, 82. 

Widsith, i. 

Wilde, O., The Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
181, 182, I9I. 

Wilkinson, M., New Voices, 66; Con- 
temporary Poetry, 300. 

Woodbridge, E., The Drama, Its Law 
and Its Technique, 88, 89. 

Woodworth, R. S. , Psychology, 114. 

Words, representing concepts, 23; in- 
definiteness of, 243; associations of, 
245-48; critic’s ignorance of, 291-304. 

Wordsworth, D., Journals, 77, 138, 


139. 
Wordsworth, W., To a Sky-Lark, 12, 16, 
162, 163, 297; Peter Bell, 43, 75; on 
fidelity of images, 61-63; I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud, 76, 77, 82, 103, 104, 
106, 107, 137, 138; on fancy and im- 


es 
agination, Preface to Poems, 96-100; Young, E 


INDEX 


To the Daisy, 98, 99, 258, 259; Resolu- 
tion and Independence, 99, 100; on 
pleasure in art, 128; She Dwelt among 
the Untrodden Ways, 128, 129; 
Michael, 130, 131; The Solitary 
Reaper, 138-40; on selection of 
images, 141; To the Cuckoo, 142; A 
Morning Exercise, 163, 164; charac- 
teristics of work of, 197; on nature of 
poet, 199; Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 
199; She was a Phantom of Delight, 
215; Composed upon Westminster 
Bridge, Sept. 3, 1802, 233; A Slumber 
did my Spirit Seal, 269; on taste in 
poetry, 281, 282; effect of French 
Revolution on writing, 309, 310; 
The Prelude, 309, 310. 

Wundt, W., classification of emotions, 
114. 


Yeats, W. B., The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire, 75. 
., Night Thoughts, 66. 
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